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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
—@— 


Mr. Ursan, S.S.S.S. Dec. 22. 
Justice to our great Moralist and Lexico- 
rapher demands that he should be vindicated 
. a charge lately brought against him : 
and no where can that ror with _ 
ropriety appear than in the pages of the 
taille lor wl to which for many 
years he was so constant and so able 
contributor. In Major Head’s “ Life of 
Bruce the Abyssinian Traveller,” forming 
the 17th volume of the ‘¢ Family Library,” 
the following passage occurs: ‘‘ When 
Bruce’s work was completed, just before it 
was printed, and while public attention was 
eagerly expecting it, Johnson translated and 
pullished the travels in Abyssinia of the Je- 
suit Jerome Lobo. In Johnson’s preface, 
he, evidently at the expense of Bruce's repu- 
tation, extols the Portuguese traveller, as 
* one who has amused his reader with no 
romantic absurdities or incredible fictions.’ 
These round rigmarole sentences were rolled 
against Bruce!*’ I do not call this wilful 
misrepresentation ; for the Major is too 
honourable a man to assert any thing but 
what he imagines to be true; but I cannot 
exonerate him from the imputation of culpa- 
ble ignorance, where the reputation of such 
aman as Dr. Johnson is concerned. A slight 
attention to facts and dates would have 
shown him how utterly unfounded is the 
charge which he has adduced. ‘‘ Authors 
before they write should read.” Johnson’s 
translation of Lobo’s Voyage to Abyssinia 
was published in 1735, when Bruce was in 
his fifth year! Bruce’s Travels were pub- 
lished in 1790, when Johnson had been six 
years in his grave! Ergo, &e.&c. _L.S. 


Since our Correspondent favoured us with 
the article on the Regalia of Scotland, which 
is inserted in the opposite page, his Majesty 
has been graciously pleased to transmit to 
Scotland, to be deposited and exhibited with 
the Regalia, three other very interesting 
Royal jewels: 1. a golden collar of the 
garter, bequeathed to his late Majesty by 
the Cardinal of York; being one which was 

resented to King James the First by his 
ra 2. King Charles the First's corona- 
tion ring, a sapphire surrounded with bril- 
liants; and 3. an ancient rose-diamond 
badge of St. Andrew. 

Mr. Francis Dayre.t, of Shady Camps, 
near Linton, Cambridgeshire, in answer to 
J. F. (p. 290) respecting ‘¢ a Mr. Dayrell, 
the Counsel at Stowe,” &c. &c. writes : ‘I 
am not perfectly certain, but think this was 
Mr. Edmund Dayrell, who was a cousin of 
my grandfather, and, in the event of his hav- 
ing no issue, his heir. This Mr. Edmund Daye 
rell was a lawyer, and had apartments in the 





Temple, which, with a library of law books, 
were presented to him by my grandfather. 
He died unmarried, but in what year I know 
not. Should I be wrong in this conjecture, 
Richard Dayrell, Esq. of Padbury in Buck- 
inghamshire, can most probably give the in- 
formation desired, being the representative 
of one of the oldest families resident in that 
county; and among the comparatively few 
in England of those who have for centuries 
held the same property, which has been 
theirs for many generations, and maintained 
the same station as country gentlemen, with- 
out becoming either ennobled or extinct.” 

H. PipGeon remarks, in reference to the 
Poem entitled ** Choheleth,” that it was 

ublished in 1768, and not in 1765, as stated 
* P. H. in our last number; also that it 
was reprinted in octavo, a few years since, 
with supplementary notes, corrections, and 
improvements, by Mr. Nathaniel Higgins, a 
dissenting minister at Whitchurch, co. Sa- 
lop. The editor, in this new edition, which 
is inscribed to Professor Lee, gives no in- 
formation as to the name of the author, fur- 
ther than what is contained in the following 
extract from the Journals of the late Rev. 
John Wesley, M.A. :—** I met with a sur- 

rising Poem, entitled ‘ Choheleth, or the 
Renien® I really think the author of it, 
(a Turkey merchant) understands both the 
difficult expressions, and the connection of 
the whole, better than any other, either an- 
cient or modern writer, whom I have seen. 
He was at Lisbon during the great earth- 
quake, just then sitting in his night-gown 
and slippers. Before he could dress him- 
self, part of the house he was in fell, and 
blocked him up. By this means his life was 
saved, for all who had run out were dashed 
to pieces by the falling houses.” 

An Occasional Correspondent writes : * In 
the year 1743, a trial took place in Ireland 
between James Annesley, Esq., and Richard 
Earl of Anglesey. A verdict was given for 
the plaintiff; a writ of error was demanded, 
and granted. What further proceedings took 
place? If any, what was the result; and 
where may the account be found?” 

Tn reference to the inquiry of Mr. Rus- 
SELL (p. 290), the Rev. Puitie Mzapows 
writes: ‘The Russels of Otley in Suffolk 
bear the same coat of arms as the Duke of 
Bedford. My maternal grandfather, Mr. 
Robert Rust, of Wortham in Suffolk, mar- 
tied the sister of — Russel, Esq. of Otley.” 

T. E. asks: *¢ What is the disease which 
our forefathers called the miserere? See 
Calamy’s Life, ii. 138. It is described as 
dreadful, and producing excruciating torments. 
See Retrospective Review, vi. 109.” 
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REGALIA OF SCOTLAND, 


British Museum, 
Mr. Ursan, hoo 12, 
7 those of your readers who have 
never been fortunate enough to 
behold a volume entitled “ Papers re- 
lative to the Regalia of Scotland,” put 
forth in 1829, by that worthy centum- 
virate, the Baanatyne Club, (to com- 
pete with whom it is subject of deep 
regret no similar Society should exist 
in England,) a few words may be re- 
quisite to explain the extracts I pro- 
pose submitting tothem. By the 24th 
Article of the Treaty of Union, it was 
provided “that the crown, sceptre, and 
sword of state, shall continue to be kept 
as they are within that part of the 
United Kingdom called Scotland, and 
that they shall so remain in all time 
coming ;” and by a Public Instrument, 
dated March 26, 1707, it appears that 
the said Regalia were delivered by the 
depute of the then Earl Mareschal, for 
the purpose of being lodged in the 
crown-room of the Castle of Edinburgh. 
This was the only evidence for above 
a century of the existence of the re- 
galia in the place appropriated to them ; 
whilst the suspicions and feelings of 
the people, from the air of mystery 
thrown over the circumstances, led to 
the conclusion that these insignia had 
either been furtively removed to Eng- 
land, or had been destroyed. Not a 
syllable beyond general surmise, how- 
ever, is presented to us in the volume 
I am describing, until the year 1794, 
when, by virtue of a warrant under the 
royal sign manual, the crown-room 
was opened to search for certain records 
supposed to have been deposited there. 
These were not found; but in lieu of 
them a large oaken-chest, secured by 
two locks, presented itself as the only 
object of notice, and the Commission- 
ers having no authority to open it, (al- 
though suspecting the Regalia were 
therein contained,) the crown-room 
was again secured with additional 


fastenings, and the fate of the honours 
of Scotland left as uncertain as before. 
At length, in 1817, his late Majesty, 
then Prince Regent, was pleased to 
issue his warrant to the Scottish officers 
of state and others, directing them to 
open the crown-room, and search for 
the long-lost Regalia. 


“It was with feelings of no common 
anxiety,” says the writer of the narrative I 
abridge, ‘ that the Commissioners proceeded 
to the crown-room; and having found all 
there in the state in which it had been left 
in 1794, commanded the King’s smith to 
force open the great chest, the keys of which 
had been sought in vain. The general per- 
suasion that the Regalia had been secretl 
removed, weighed heavy on the mind of all 
while the labour proceeded. The joy was 
therefore extreme, when, the ponderous lid 
of the chest being forced open, the Regalia 
were discovered lying at the bottom, covered 
with linen cloths, exactly as they had been 
left in the year 1707, being about a hundred 
and ten years since they had been surrendered 
by William, the ninth Earl Mareschall, to 
the custody of the Earl of Glasgow, Trea- 
surer-depute of Scotland. The discovery 
was instantly communicated to the public 
by the display of the royal standard from the 
Castle, and was greeted by the shouts of the 
soldiers in garrison, and of a multitude of 
persons assembled on the Castle-hill; in- 
deed, the rejoicing was so general and sin- 
cere, as plainly to show, that the people of 
Scotland had lost nothing of that national 
enthusiasm, which formerly had displayed 
itself in grief for the loss of these emblema- 
tic honours, and now was expressed in joy 
for their recovery.”’ * 





* Ona report made to the Prince Regent 
of the proceedings, his Royal Highness was 
pleased to order that the Regalia should be 
exhibited to the public under proper pre- 
cautions, and measures were subsequent! 
adopted for that purpose. In the work 
quote, there are accurate engravings of the 
whole, taken at the time of their discovery. 
There is also a beautiful plate representing 
them in Sir Walter Scott's ** Provincial 
Antiquities of Scotland.” 
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It is, therefore, with the view of 
contributing some ,additional iliustra- 
tion towards the history of these inte- 
resting relics of royalty, that I tran- 
scribe some passages which occur in 
letters from Sir John Clerk, one of the 
Barons of the Scottish Exchequer, ad- 
dressed to Andrew Mitchell, Esq.* 
Deputy Secretary to the Marquis of 
Tweeddale, then Principal Secretary of 
State for Scotland, preserved in the 
collection of Mitchell Papers in the 
British Museum, vol. lvii. In the first 
of these, dated from Pennicuik, May 
5, 1744, Baron Clerk writes : 


‘¢] am just now returned from some visits 
I was obliged to make in the shire of Niths- 
dale, and where I heard a very odd story 
averred, that, in my opinion, deserves some 
notice. It seems, all the people there believe 
that the Regalia of Scotland, appointed to Le 
kept here by the 24th article of the Treaty of 
Union, were stolen out of the Castle some 
years ago. Now, though I believe that this 
is a piece of calumny raised to promote dis- 
contents, yet.I am resolved, on the meeting 
of the Exchequer, to inquire about these 
Regalia, which 1 know were deposited in the 
Castle, in March 1707. I find that some 
of the Jacobites imagine that they were car- 
ried to Rome, and are in the possession of 
their master; and others assert that they 
were carried off by order of the Ministry, 
subsequent to the Union. You may men- 
tion all this to my Lord Marquise, in case he 
has any thing to recommend about them ; 
for though what I have told you may be as 
false as ridiculous, yet I humbly think it 
ought to be inquired into, unless it be true 
that by Queen Ann or by the late King’s 
order they were carried away, in which case 
it may Le Lest not to inquire further. Lhope 
I have been entertaining you with a ground- 
less story ; and yet my experience with the 
affairs of this country makes it at least ne- 
cessary for me, as one of the Barons, to sa- 
tisfie myself in this point.” 

In a postscript is added : 

‘¢T shall think it the more necessary to 
nquire about the Regalia, that I remember 
the provision for them was made by my 
Lord Marquise’s father,f and some of his 





* Afterwards Sir Andrew Mitchell, and 
Minister from the English Court to Frede- 
rick the Great of Prussia, during the Seven 
Years’ War. 

+ This is a mistake. It must have been 
the Marquis’s grandfather, John Hay, se- 
cond Marquis of Tweeddale, who was Lord 
High Chancellor of Scotland in 1704, and 
died in 1713. Charles, the third Marquis, 
only enjoyed the title two years, and dying 
in’ 1715, was succeeded by John, the fourth 
Marquis, who is the nobleman above re- 
ferred to, appointed in 1742 Principal Se- 
cretary of State for Scotland.—J/ood. 


Regalia of Scotland. 
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friends, in the Parliament. of. Scotland ; for 
the 24th Article of the Treaty of Union, as 
it was conceded by the Commissioners of 
the Union in England, contained no such 
thing. If you want a Gothick description 
of these Regalia, you will find it in the 
‘© State of Britain,” but more particularly in 
Nisbet’s second volume of Heraldry, lately 
published at Edinburgh.” 


Mr. Mitchell’s reply to the above is 


* not preserved ; but in Sir John Clerk’s 


next letter, dated from Marisbank, 
Aug. 4, 1744, he goes on with the 
statement.of his inquiries : 


«¢You may remember that in May last F 
acquainted you of a foolish notion that pre- 
vailed all over the South of this country, 
that our Regalia were carried away. I have 
made the best inquiry I could with the least 
noise, and find that story to come out in a 
very shameful way; namely, that a mad 
under-clerk of the Privy Council of Scotland, 
one Willsone, threw the keys where they were 
kept in the Castle of Edinlurgh, into the 
Nor’ Lock: so, it seems, after they were 
sent back to the Castle by an order of the 
Council, in pursuance of the 24th Article of 
the Treaty of Union, they were put under 
no body’s care; therefore, if they remain 
where they were put, we owe the obligation 
to the honesty of every Castle-souldier. 
However, I cannot help thinking that, 
though these Regalia he of little use now, 
yet as meer antiquities they ought to be pre- 
served; and. for that reason, a signed order 
by his Majesty is the only proper way to 
have them lookt after. I told you in my 
letter upon this subject, that the Marquise 
of Twedale was one of the chief men who 
took care for their preservation, and there- 
for it will perhaps be expected that our 
friend the present Marquise should continue 
the same care for them; in the mean time, 
I intend to be silent and never mention them 
more, except I find them where they were 
left.” 


In a third letter from the same, dated 
from Pennicuik, Sept. 20, 1744, he 
writes: 

**As to our Regalia, 1 own to you I 
thought shame to be hunting for them. If 
they are not carried away I think they should 
be keept in better order than probably they 
are. I told you in my last that one Willsone, 
an underclerk of the Council, had them in 
such veneration, that he thought the wellfare 
of Scotland depended on them; and therefor 
since they were to le abandon’d, and to Le for 
ever useless, he certainly either threw the keys 
of the chest where they lay into the Norlock, 
or, as some say, ordered them to be burried 
with him in the same coffin. This is all I 
shall ever be able to discover about them ; 
but I think it would be very proper if his 
Majesty would sign a private order to three 
or four persons to go to the Castle, and 
break open, if needful, the chest they are 
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keept in; aud then to order two or three 
keys for as many locks to be made for the 
chest, one of which to be in the keeping of 
the magistrates of Edinburgh, one in the 
Court of Session, and one in the Exchequer : 
but, after all, I confess, if this be not ma- 
naged with some privacy and discretion, it 
will look a little whimsical and rediculous ; 
for it ought not to be supposed but that the 
Parliament and Privy Council of Scotland 
had provided for the manner of their being 
keept and lookt after from time to time. 
The rust of the Sword of State has, no 
doubt, by this time, eaten it up; * and the 
velvet cushion on which the crown lay, must 
be quite rotten. It is, likewise, very proba- 
ble, that the chest itself is rotten to pieces 
in the vault where it used to stand.” 

Here closes the correspondence of 
the worthy Baron on the subject, and 
it is most probable, that from the dis- 
inclination of the Marquis of Tweed- 
dale to agitate so delicate a question as 
the removal of the Regalia, or the fear 
of countenancing rumours which had 
spread so widely, it was deemed most 
possent to consign the whole to ob- 
ivion. The Marquis went out of 
office in 1746. Mr. Mitchell about 
the same period left Englaad in a di- 
plomatic character ; and the momen- 
tous events which continued so many 
years after to engage the attention of 
seeing will sufficiently account for the 
silence kept so long with regard to the 
crown-room and its contents. One 
curious circumstance, however, is ac- 
counted for by the above extracts, viz. 
the disappearance of the keys; and it 
cannot be doubted that the ‘ mad 
under clerk” who threw them away, or 
caused them to be buried with him, is 
the identical William Wilson, one of 
the under clerks of session, and depute- 
mareschal, by whom the Regalia were 
delivered up, and whose protest on the 
occasion, dated March 26, 1707, is the 
only document which remained to at- 
test their existence. . It is printed in 
the Appendix to the Papers, No. 5, as 
well as the Report of 1794, with vari- 
ous other Tracts, concerning the His- 
tory of the Regalia in the time of 
Cromwell, and their preservation at 
that period through the vigilance of 
Sir George Ogilvie, of Barras, Bart. A 
slight and imperfect sketch of this 
event appeared in the 90th vol. of the 
Gentleman’s Mag. p. 31, which might 





* This is not the case. The Regalia 
suffered much less than could have been ex- 
pected, and the blade of the Sword of State 
was but very little affected by rust. 


be improved by a few notes from the 
Bannatyne publication ; but I have al- 
ready exceeded the limits I proposed to 
myself, and conclude by recommending 
every member of the Club to add the 
scraps transcribed above to his copy of 
the curious and well-edited volume 
which has occasioned these remarks. 
Yours, &c. Frep. Mappen. 


Mr. Ursan, Grimsby, Nov. 4. 
b iyptons repository of fugitive litera- 


ture is peculiarly valuable in that 
department which is devoted to the 
preservation of ancient local customs 
and statistical facts, which might other- 
wise be lost to posterity, or so distorted 
by tradition as to degenerate into error. 
In the course of a long residence at 
Grimsby, 1 have not been inattentive 
to the manners, customs, and propen- 
sities of the inhabitants; and being of 
a sedentary turn, I have often amused 
my leisure hours by instituting a com- 
parison between present observances 
and the peculiarities which distin- 
guished their forefathers of remote ge- 
nerations. As the investigation pro- 
ceeded, and the rites and usages of an- 
tiquity became gradually unfolded to 
my view, it branched off into such a 
variety of ramifications, as ultimately 
swelled out my Common- Place Book 
with endless notices respecting the his- 
tory and topography, as well as the ge- 
neral statistics of this ancient borough, 
at every period of its fluctuating for- 
tunes. Some of the results of this en- 
quiry are already before your readers ; 
and I purpose occasionally to furnish 
you with such additional notices as 
may possess the twofold quality of af- 
fording present information and amuse- 
ment, and preserving materials which 
promise to be useful to any future topo- 
grapher who may be encouraged to 
write a connected history of the place. 
The amusement of bull-baiting is of 
such high antiquity in this country, 
that Fitz-Stephen, who lived in the 
reign of Hen. II. tells us it was, at 
that early period, the common enter- 
taininent of the young Londoners dur- 
ing the winter season ; and Claudian 
says of the English mastffs, 
* Magnaque taurorum fracturi colla Britanni.’ 
The county of Lincoln is eulogized by 
Fuller as producing superior dogs for 
the sport ; and in Grimsby bull-baiting 
was pursued with such avidity, that, to 
increase its importance, and prevent 
the possibility of its falling into disuse, 
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it was made the subject of an official 
regulation of the Magistracy. It had 
been practised within the borough 
from time immemorial, but about the 
beginning of the reign of Hen. VII. 
the butchers finding it both trouble- 
some and inconvenient to provide ani- 
mals for the public amusement, endea- 
voured to evade the requisition ; but it 
was made imperative upon them by 
the following edict of the Mayor and 
Burgesses, which was incorporated 
into a code of ordinances that were 
made and agreed to on the 23d of Oc- 
tober, 1499, for the better government 
of the borough : 

*¢ Also, that no Bocher flee or kill no Bull 
flesche win this Burgh, nor that none be 
brought to sell bot if the Bull be bayted 
openlye before the Mair and his burgesses, 
peon of forfeit". of ev’y default vjs. viijd. 
Also that the Bochers of this Francheis, and 
al others that kepe slaughter shopes and kill 
flesche in this Francheis, to sell, mak onys 
yerly befor the Mair and his burgesses one 
Bull-bayting, at convenient Tyme of the 
yere, according to the custom of this Fran- 
cheis befor usyd, upon peyn of forfeitur of 
vjs. viijd.”” 

In the reign of Charles I. an instance 
occurs of the violation of this ordi- 
nance ; and it is formally recorded in 
the Mayor’s Court Book, that a fine 
was imposed by the Chamberlains on 
Robert Camm for “killing a bull, and 
not first baiting him, according to the 
custom of the Corporation.” 

These sports were conducted with 
great cruelty. To make the animal fu- 
rious, gunpowder was frequently flashed 
up his nose, and pepper blown into 
his nostrils; and if this failed to make 
him shew game, his flesh was lacerated, 
and aquafortis poured into the wound. 
About sixty years ago, a bull was put 
to the stake at Grimsby ; but the ani- 
mal proving too tame, one William 
Hall put a spike or brad into his stick, 
and goaded the poor creature until the 
bleed flowed copiously from several 
parts of his body; and at length, by 
continually irritating the lacerated 
parts, the bull became enraged, and 
roaring in the extremity of his torture, 
succeeded in tossing his assailant, to 
the infinite gratification of his cruel 
persecutors. It is recorded, to the cre- 
dit of Mr. Alderman Hesleden, that 
during his Mayoralty in 1779, the an- 
nual exhibition was disallowed; from 
which time the custom declined, al- 
though some instances of this inhuman 
pastime have subsequently occurred. 

Strutt says, that in some of the mar- 


On the Establishment of a Constabulary Force. 
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ket towns of England, the Bull-rings 
to which the unfortunate animals were 
fastened, are remaining to the present 
time. At Grimsby, the arena where 
this brutal ceremony was performed, is 
still distingaished by the name of the 
*¢ Bull Ring.” The ancient stone and 
ring were removed about thirty years 
since, but the chain is still in posses- 
sion of the Chamberlains, who pass it 
atinually to their successors; and it is 
sometimes applied to the purpose of 
fastening up a gate, when a distress is 
made on a field belonging to the Cor- 
poration for rent ; but its primitive use 
is wholly superseded by the abolition of 
the amusement. Geo. OLIvER. 


Mr. Ursay, a Exeter, 
ec. 3. 
HE turbulent and disturbed state 
of a certain description of the 
peasantry, arises from an obvious 
cause; and is entirely an agricultural 
case, well feo ce. by the landed 
a. History shows us that 
malpractices somewhat similar to those 
we unfortunately witness, but not 
of so atrocious a character, have 
occurred at different periods; and 
much mischief has been effected, for 
want of some permanent local force, 
capable at once of checking and put- 
ting down the evil designs of the 
unprincipled; or of others seeking 
a remedy for distress, by illegal and 
criminal means. The regular troops 
and a few yeomanry cannot be every 
where. The Militia may not be em- 
bodied. The Volunteer corps cost 
annually above a million sterling; and 
to have them tolerably disciplined, 
time, that can be but ill spared, is ma- 
terially encroached on. There is, how- 
ever, an adequate and efficient force, 
costing comparatively but little, and 
which acting pro aris et focis would rea- 
dilyturn out promptly on any emergency. 
The Constabulary is in fact the old 
and constitutional safeguard of the 
public peace, and can always be de- 
pended on, because always at hand. 
To come at once to the essential 
plan wanted for the constant mainte- 
nance of good order, when threatened - 
by the evil disposed,—let all males, 
of well-known orderly habits, be- 
tween the age of sixteen and sixty, 
be sworn in as perpetual constables 
in their locality of towns, cities, or 
villages, where there may not be a 
sufficiently numerous and regular po- 
lice. At the beating of drums, the 
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tolling of bells, or some signal well 
known, this force, armed only with a 
staff marked, would repair to certain 
indicated alarm-posts, where certain 
leading men, as Captains and Lieute- 
nants, would muster and arrange it, 
in readiness to repair to any situation 
requiring assistance. The Hackney 
vehicles, and light conveyances of the 
place, would repair to a marked post, 
from which small detachments might 
be sent speedily to the nearest quar- 
ter menaced with attack. This 
essential force would be termed the 
‘« Coustitutionary Constabulary,” as 
above, with little or no expense, per- 
manently prepared to meet every emer- 
gency, and to maintain their locality 
in perfect security, under a ready and 
simple procedure of standing organiza- 
tion. Joun Macpona.p. 


Mr. Ursan, Dec. 13. 

b igmoe correspondent ‘* Faber” is 

not the first person who has ap- 
plied to your readers for information on 
the pedigree of the gallant Sir Sidney 
Smith. A similar inquiry may be 
found in the Gentleman's Magazine for 
1809,* from a writer who used the 
same signature, and who dated his let- 
ter from ‘* Ostenhanger,” in Kent, the 
ancientseatof theViscounts Strangford, 
which the present Viscount has, with 
a laudable feeling, recently purchased. 
Through the kindness of a professional 
friend, I am able to state, that, notwith- 
standing the similarity of the arms and 
of the baptismal name of the Hero 
of Acre to those of the present Lord 
Strangford, no connection has been 
found between their families; and, as 
his Lordship’s pedigree has lately been 
elaborately examined, there is strong 
reason to believe that no relationship 
exists. 

The family of Smythe, from which 
Viscount Strangford is descended, was 
seated at Corsham in Wiltshire as early 
as the fifteenth century. Robert Smythe 
of Corsham died in 1513, and his eldest 
son, John Smythe, Esq., who died in 
1538, left, by Joan daughter of Robert 
Brouncker of Me!tksham (the ancestor 
of the Viscount Brouncker), five sons, 
—John, Thomas, Henry, Robert, and 
Richard—and three daughters, Anne, 
Jane, and Elizabeth ; whoare all men- 
tioned in their father’s will, dated Ist 
April, 1538, and proved on the 8th of 
November following. 

Thomas Smythe, the second of these 





* Vol. txxix. part ii. p. 1191. 


sons, settled in London, and became 
Farmer of the Customs to Queen Mary 
and Queen Elizabeth. He purchased 
the estate of Ostenhanger, and other 
property, in Kent, and died in 1591, 
aged 69. By Alice, daughter and heir 
of Sir Andrew Judde, Lord Mayor of 
London, with whom he acquired the 
Manor of Ashford, he had seven 
sons and several daughters. Andrew 
Smythe, the eldest son, died in in- 
fancy. Sir John, the 2nd son, was the 
ancestor of the present Viscount ; 
Henry, the 3rd son, settled at Cor- 
sham and Baydon, and his son Thomas 
entered his pedigree at the Visitation of 
Wilts, in 1623. Sir Thomas, the 4th 
son, who was Ambassador to Russia in 
1604, bought the manor of Bidborough, 
in Kent, and his male descendants be- 
came extinct on the death of the Right 
Hon. Sir Sydney Stafford Smythe, 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer, in 1778. 
The Right Hon. Sir Richard Smythe, 
of Leeds Castle, in Kent, the 5th son of 
the Customer, died in 1628; and, as 
his only son Sir John Smythe died 
s. p. in 1632, the male descendants of 
his father then failed. Robert, the 6th 
son, was living at Highgate in the 6th 
James I. and Feft a son named John, of 
whom nothing more is known. Symon, 
the 7th son, was killed at the siege of 
Cadiz, in 1597, aged 27. 

Sir John Smythe, the eldest son of 
Customer Smythe, married Elizabeth, 
daughter and heir of John Fineux, 
Esq. son of Chief Justice Fineux, of 
Herne, in Kent, and dying 29th Nov. 
1608, left issue an only son, Thomas, 
ist Viscount Strangford, who married 
Lady Barbara Sydney, 7th daughter of 
Robert Ist Earl of Leicester, whence 
the present Viscount Strangford derives 
the seer name of Sydney; and as 
all the descendants of that match have 
lately been accurately traced, it is cer- 
tain that no other male descendant ex- 
ists at this moment than Lord Strang- 
ford and his sons. 

Admiral Sir William Sidney Smith, 
the defender of Acre, was unable to 
trace his pedigree farther back than to 
his great grandfather Captain Corne- 
lius Smith, who was born at Hythe in 
1661, and whose monumental inscrip- 
tion, in the church of New Shoreham 
in Sussex, stating that he died on the 
26th of October, 1727, aged 66, was 
communicated by your correspondent 
‘* Faber” in 1809. The pedigree of so 
distinguished an officer is deserving of 


insertion in your pages, and I therefore 
annex it:— 
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- ++. Smith of Herne, co; Kent.==.... 
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Cornelius Smith, born at Hythe, a Lieute-==Mary, dau. of Colonel .... Faith, by .... 
nant in the ship in which King William | dau. of .... Porringer of Ireland, mar. at 
came to England, ob. 1727, et. 66, buried | Hastings, ob. circa 1741, xt. circa 64, bur. 
at Shoreham. at St. Mary's, Dover. 








Solo- ==..da.of Abel Cor-==...d.of Charles=Alice Edward Smith, =-Eliz. 2d dau. 
mon | ..War- Smith, dies | «eee Smith, | Ar- Capt. R.N. ob. | and coheir of 
Smith, | ren, a Lieut. Smith, | Bowles Capt. | cher. 
Lt. in | Navy R.N. ob. of RN. 
the Slop- ob. circa | Lon- ob. 
Navy, | seller. col, 1769,| don, 1728, 


at Antigua, | John Doug- 
1742, of wounds | las,Capt.R.N, 
received at La- | related to the 
guira, buried at | Duke of Ha- 


ob. buried a in Antigua, 9th of | milton, mar. 
circa at Qua- South June, 1742, et. | atDeal,1722, 

1747. Deal. ker. Caro- 51. ob, there, 
lina. 1777, xt. 76. 


























Solomon Smith, Faith, wife Abel Smith, only child, Edward Smith, Alice, living 








Lieut. R. N. of Thomas Capt. R:N. ob. 1752, Lieut. R.N. at Dover, 
blown up in the Mercer, of bur.atSt.Margaret’s, killed at La- unm.1775, 
Edgar, s. p. = Dover.\y Westminster, s.p.— — guira. then xt. 53. 
John Spencer==Mary, dau. and coh. Gen. Edw. Smith, Lt.- Philippa, Elizabeth, 
Smith, Gen- {| of Pinkney Wilkin- Governor of Isle of unmar. mar. Thos. 
tleman Usher | son, sister to Lady Man, ob.s.p. 1809, mar. 1790, Delamaine, 
to the Queen, | Camelford. Penelope, dau. of Sir then esq. Barris- 
&e. Wm. Bowyer, Bart. et. 54. ter at Law. 








“<= T 
Douglas Cha. Smith,=-Frances Spencer John=-Baroness Constance Her- Sir Wm. Siv- 
Capt. of Dragoons, | Wood- Smith, late bert, dau. of the Aus- Ney Smirn, 








1790; Governor of | cock. Minister at trian Internuncio at K.C.B. &e. 
Prince of Wales’s Stutgardt. Constantinople, ob. at ce. &e. 
Island. Rouen 1830. 
I ™ 1 . 1 
Frances Smith, unmar. 1830. Chas. Thurlow Smith, ob. s.p. Two sons. 


Arms granted to Sir Sidney Smith in 1803,—Azure, on a chevren engrailed between three 
lions passant guardant Or, a wreath of laurel Proper, between 2 crosses Calvary Sable, 
with a Chief of Augmentation.—Crest, a leopard’s head Proper, gorged with a plain collar, 
therefrom a line reflexed, issuant out of aneastern Crown Or ; with a Crest of Augmentation. 








The Arms of the Smythes of Corsham 
were, Azure, an escutcheon Argent 
within six lions rampant, Or; and 
were allowed to the younger branches 
at the Heralds’ Visitation of Wiltshire 
in 1623, upon the production of an an- 
cient seal, then, it is said in the 
Visitation, two hundred years old.t 
Customer Smythe, however, obtained 
two grants of arms to himself and his 
descendants, differenced from the old 
coat ; the first grant being per pale Or 
and Azure, a chevron between three 
lions passant guardant counterchanged : 
and the second grant, from Claren- 
cieux Cooke, in 1588, was the coat and 
crest now used by his noble descendant; 
namely, ‘* Azure, a chevron engrailed 
between three lions passant guardant 
Or.” Crest—‘* An ounce’s head erased 
Argent, Pelletee, and gorged with a 
collar Sable, edged Or, charged with 





three Pellets, and chained Or.” 
The arms and crest of Sir Sidney 
Smith, however they may be described 
in the instrument, are in fact a NEW 
grant, and were founded upon the coat 
allowed to Customer Smythe in 1588, 
from the idea that he was descended 
from that person, though the pedigree 
could not be deduced ; a common prac- 
tice where a conuection between a 
grantee and a family entitled to Arms is 
presumed to exist. But an heraldic eye 
will at once discover, by the chevron 
being charged with “a wreath of laurel 
Proper between two crosses Calvary 
Sable,” and by the crest being “a 
leopard’s head Proper, gorged with a 
plain collar, therefrom a line reflexed,” 
that the Arms and Crest of Sir Sidney 
Smith are totally distinct from those of 
the Viscounts Strangford. 
Yours, &c. N. 





+ Harleian MS. 1442, f. 112.—** This coat produced in an old seal, to be the right 
coat of this family, and is said to be two hundred years old.” 
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NEW CHURCHES.—No. XXVIII. 
CHRIST CHURCH, DONCASTER. 
Architects, Woodhead and Hurst. 


HE Town of Doncaster has been 

long celebrated for its beauty and 
cleanliness, for its striking approach 
from the south, its magnificent Grand 
Stand and celebrated Race Course, its 
public buildings, its venerable Gothic 
Church, and stately tower ; and latterly 
by the erection of a beautiful Gothic 
Church, with an elegant spire, giving 
an additional feature to the tewn from 
every approach. 

This new Church was founded and 
endowed by a benevolent individual of 
the name of Jarrett, whose ancestors 
had for a number of years been con- 
nected with the town of Doncaster. 
A monument in the old church states 
that a brother of the founder was an 
Alderman of this borough. John Jar- 
rett, esq. the founder of Christ Church, 
was in early life a manufacturer at 
Bradford; subsequently, during the 
war, he became a partner in the ex- 
tensive iron works carried on at Low 
Moor near Bradford, under the firm of 
Jarrett, Danson, and Hardy, where he 
acquired a very large fortune. Retiring 
from business some years ago, he re- 
turned to his native town to enjoy the 
fruits of his honest industry, and, dur- 
ing a period of several years he by acts 
of kindness and benevolence acquired 
the respect and esteem of his fellow 
townsmen. It pleased the Great Dis- 
poser of events to terminate his life 
before the completion of this his last 
pious work. The first stone of the 
Church was laid on the oth of October 
141827; and the founder died on the 
15th of January 1828, at the age of 
eighty-three. ‘The sums he gave were 
10,000/. for the building, and 3000/. 
for the endowment. 

The site of the Church, at the point 
where the Thorne road branches from 
the, great North road, is particularly 
fine and open, occupying about two 
and a half acres of ground, surround- 
ed. by wide and spacious public roads: 
The style of architecture adopted is 
that which prevailed in the 14th cen+ 
tury. The stone used is from the ce- 
lebrated quarries of Roche Abbey. ‘ 

The plan of the Church comprises 
a tower, nave, two side-ailes, and a 
chancel ; the latter, together with two 
vestries, forms a semi-octagonal pro- 
Jection, which gives the east end a 

Gent. Mac. December, 1830. 
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multangular and unusual appearance. 
There are six windows to each aile, 
and a seventh at the north-east and 
south-east vestries. Each of these is 
divided horizontally by two cross-mul- 
lions, and thereby formed into twelve 
lights; the centre three are square 
quatrefoils ; and the tracery at the head 
forms three other quatrefoils. Thre 
east window is of six principal lights, 
and the upper part spread out ‘in 
tracery. 

The principal entrance is through a 
spacious octangular porch, the whole 
size of the tower, which is groined 
in imitation of stone. The entrance to 
the galleries and side-ailes is by the 
doors on the north and south sides of 
the Church. 

The size of the Church from the 
tower to the chancel, in the interior, is 
94 feet long, and 52 wide, with galle- 
ries at the south and north sides and 
west end. The accommodation is for 
1000 persons, of which 300 seats are free 
and unappropriated. The ceiling above 
the nave is divided into square com- 
partments by bold ornamented beams, 
with bosses at the intersection, which 
are painted in imitation of oak. The 
side-ailes are groined’ in imitation 
of stone, having bosses at the intersee- 
tion of the ribs, with corbels for the 
ribs to rise from. 

The pulpit, reading, and clerk’s 
desks, accord in style with the build- 
ing, and are placed in the centre of 
the middle aile,- which is 10 feet 
wide; a handsome stone font is placed 
in front of the west entrance. 

‘ We cannot conclude this account 
without expressing our admiration of 
this beautifal specimen of modern ar- 
chitecture, which, although not free 
from defects, possesses architectural 
merit in a very high degree. The 
uniform correctness of style in the de- 
tail, the beautiful and finely propor- 
tioned spire, the chaste and elegant 
gracery of the windows, the light or- 
namental buttresses and pinnacles, all 
combine to give a character to the 
building pleasing and satisfactory, and 
reflect great credit’ on the architects, 
Messrs. Woodliead and’ Hurst of Don- 
caster. 

The building was corisecrated by 
his Grace the Archbishop of York, on 
the 10th of September, 1829; and the 
Church opened for Divine Service on 
the ist of November following. 

The Rev. Henry Branson is appoint- 
ed the first Minister to this Church, 
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and the friends of the Establishment 
will hear with satisfaction that, since 
the opening, the number of worship- 
pers has increased by those who for- 
merly attended the dissenting meeting- 
houses in the town and neighbourhood. 

A subscription has been raised for 
an organ, which is now building by 
Gray of London. 


Summerlands, Exeter, 
Mr. Ursan, p oy 
“ Letter of your Correspondent 
in your last number, S. H. H. of 
Fleet-street, requires a short animad- 
version. Many of the circumstances 
so beautifully and classically narrated 
by Ossian, in a captivating and poeti- 
cal style of language peculiarly his 
own, took place in Erin (the island in 
the west), or Ireland. It is said that 
some of the actions there are recorded 
in a Celtic character. It is probable 
that the historian Macpherson must 
have been misinformed on this point, 
which does not militate in the slightest 
degree against the authenticity of a 
composition so strikingly forcible and 
elegant as to have excited general ad- 
miration. In the Hebrides of Scotland 
there never was a Celtic character; 
and it is ¢here that Ossian’s Poems 
have been handed down, from hun- 
dreds of fathers to hundreds of sons, 
during centuries. If your Correspond- 
ent doubts this, he had better proceed 
to Skye, or Ossian’s “Isle of Mist,” 
where, with the difference of a prepoe 
sition, conjunction, or sign of a case, 
he will hear these fine compositions 
repeated, as published by Mr. Mac- 
pherson. Now as it is proved by un- 
questionable evidence, passing through 
ages, from father to son, that this is a 
fact, it may be for such sceptics as 
our Correspondent to make out, that 
Macpherson fabricated what was 
known, and repeated in hundreds of 
laces, for centuries Lefore he was born. 
he Poems may not be repeated all 
by any one man, but still the whole 
are floating in oral tradition, not liable 
to such interpolations and forgery, as 
manuscripts are subject to. When 
raising a regiment for the Chief of 
Macdonald, I had occasion to hear se- 
veral fine poems, which are on oral 
record. Though inferior to Ossian’s, 
the late Lord Macdonald had them 
collected by a competent person, be- 
cause he deemed them authentic.— 
The luminous and _ closely-reasoned 
dissertations of Dr, Blair, the eminent 


Ossian's Poems proved to be genuine. 
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Professor of Rhetoric, and the strong 
testimonies of able scholars and distin- 
guished logicians, are sufficient to op- 
pose to the stubborn prejudices of 
Johnson, who said that Macpherson 
ought to have been content with such 
evidence as that of standing oral tradi- 
tion, laid before him on the very site 
of the hernic exploits narrated. It 
would be like proving a truism, by an 
argumentum ad absurdum, to say more 
on a subject admitting of no contro- 
versy, in the face of traditional living 
evidence. The talented belles lettres 
lady Miss Catharine Talbot attempted 
an imitation of these Poems, but longo 
intervallo, however meritorious. 

In former papers, I went far to prove 
that the Greek and Latin languages 
are in a great measure derived from the 
Celtic; and this was the opinion of 
the eminent orientalist, Sir William 
Jones, with whom I was in habits of 
friendship in India. ‘The Celtic lan- 
guage, so remarkable for its simplicity 
of construction, is approaching rapidly 
to becoming a dead tongue. It would 
he well to establish in one or two of 
the Scottish Universities, a Celtic Pro- 
fessorship, for the preservation of so 
original and important a language. 

Yours, &c. Joun Macpona.p. 


Mr. Ursay, London, Dec. 6. 

_ correspondent, S. H. H. does 

not appear to have seen the Report 
of the Committee of the Highland So- 
ciety on Ossianic poems, else he would 
not, it is presumed, retain his scepti- 
cism concerning those interesting re- 
mains. The opinion of Dr. Johnson, 
to which he professes to adhere, was 
rash, and is now well known perfectly 
unjustifiable. The Doctor believed 
that no ancient Gaélic MS. existed, 
but the laudable exertions of the above 
Society have recovered many; the an- 
tiquity of several reaching 1000 years 
beyond the eraallowed by Johnson. If 
persons were readily found, in days 
gone by, able to repeat, for days and 
nights together, the lengthened tradi- 
tional tales of their fathers, was there 
any thing to prevent them from being 
committed to writing? 

That so much ignorance respecting 
the literature or state of oral learning of 
the Highlanders, should long have ex- 
isted, and yet remain, is no great won- 
der, when the total change of manners 
produced by the acts which abolished 
the system of clanship, that venerable 
institution of our Celtic ancestors, and 
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consequently altered the primitive state 
of society in the Highlands, is taken 
into consideration. 

Having recently published a work, 
in which this subject is more fully en- 
tered into, not indeed so much with a 
view of making converts to reason, as 
from the necessity of touching on this 
grand literary question, I shall not at 
present extend my communication. My 
apology for troubting Mr. Urban, is the 
surprise: that, after so many investiga- 
tions and proofs, (as satisfactory as the 
nature of the inquiry would permit,) 
that should still be deemed a forgery, 
to which it is evident a whole nation 
must have been accessary, by pretend- 
ing to a knowledge of poems, the pro- 
duction of a living countryman, yet as- 
signed to a very ancient bard. Most 
of the individuals who judicially at- 
tested their acquaintance with those 
yoecns, derived from their aged and il- 
Renae fathers, had never heard of their 
translation, and rejected it in many 
cases as inferior in their estimation to 
the original. To charge Mr. Macpher- 
son with their composition is awarding 
him an honour, to which, with all his 
merit, both as a historian and poet, he 
certainly could not pretend. 

Yours, &c. James Locan. 


—@— 


Walford, near Ross, 

Dec. 8. 

R. BAKER has lately published 

. the concluding part of the first 
volume of his History of Northamp- 
tonshire. It sustains the high charac- 
ter which is justly due to the preceding 
portions. A most valuable mass of re- 
cords and pedigrees (authenticated with 
infinite labour) constitutes the lasting 
masonry of this, as of all durable 
county-histories, which, like public 
edifices, ought to be built for perpetuity. 
They are polyglots of the transitions of 
estates and persons; and the philoso- 
phical historian may see in them with 
surprise the uncommon subdivisions 
of landed property, which have been 
more and more extended in every suc- 
ceeding age, a circumstance which 
suggests reflections far too numerous 
and multifold for hasty elucidation. 


In reference to Bittlesden Abbey 
manor at Siresham (p. 677), it is said, 
that 

** Robert de Meperteshal (of Mepershall 
in Bedfordshire,) Lord of Bittlesden in the 
reign of Henry I. having stolen one of the 
King’s hounds, surrendered the whole vill, 
with five virgates of land adjacent, in Whit- 


Mr. Ursay, 


field, to Geoffrey de Clinton the Cham- 
berlain, one of the royal favourites.” 

Now Dugdale (Monast. i. 784) says 
the same thing, but, mirabile dictu ! has 
altered the record; for in the Abbe 
register quoted, and still extant (Hark 
MSS. 4714, fol, 1), the person named 
is not Geffrey deClinton, but * Osbertus 
Camerarius de Clinton,” in the early 
part of the paragraph, and ** Osbertus 
de Clinton” in the latter. It could 
not be a mistake of the transcribing 
monk, for he not only names Osbert 
twice, and in the paragraph never 
mentions Geffrey once, although it is 
evident that he knew of the distinct 
existence of the brothers Geffrey and 
Osbert. In proof, the first charter 
after the above historical proémium 
says, concerning Siresham, and the 
donation of Ernald de Bosco, ‘* terram 
illam quam Gaufridus de Glin? Camer’ 
dedit mihi. .deSygresham, &c.” fol.i.a. 
I have heard that Camden, in his 
account of Bittlesden, does accord with 
the register, and uses the name Osbert. 
Nor could the alteration have been 
any other than assumption on Dug- 
dale’s part, for all the rest of the para- 
gtaph is verbatim the same as that of 
the register; nor had he even the ex- 
cuse of ignorance, for well did he know 
the register of Kenilworth, because his 
collections from it are still extant (Harl. 
MS. 2060), and that Osbert de Clinton 
is repeatedly mentioned. At all events, 
he had no right to alter the text, but 
had he doubted the reading, to have 
put in the margin, Qu. Gaufridus ? 

But he was possibly influenced by 
some pique against the Clinton family, 
for he has taken another opportunity 
of degrading their origin, by quoting 
a passage from Orderic Vitalis, a monk 
who left England for good when only 
eleven years old ; and who, says Bishop 
Nicolson (Hist. Libr. i. 63, ed. 8vo.) 
is ‘* immoderate in the praise of his 
friends and the dispraise of his enemies, 
either all panegyric or all satyr. Now 
such discourses are rightly observed to 
be strangely monstrous and unnatural 
productions. They want metre to be- 
come poems, and truth to make them 
just histories.” Thus the Bishop. To 
revert to the work before us, as it is 
connected with this noble family. Mr. 
Baker says (p. 678) 

“In 30 Ed. III. (1336) Henry de Eling- 
ton was found to hold lands in Sulgrave and 
Siresham, of the manor of Morton Pin- 
keney.” 

And in the preceding account of Sul- 
grave (i. 516), he says, 
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~'¢¢ In the book of Knights’ fees, 24 Ed. 1. 
1295, Henry de Clinton was certified to hold 
one fee in ‘ Solegrave,’ of William de Pinke- 
ney; and in 9 Edw. II. William de Glinton 
was certified to be Lord of Sulgrave. In 
30 Edw. Ill. (1356) Henry de E£lington 
was found to hold lands in Sulgrave and 
Siresham of the manor of Morton (Esc. 30 
Edw. IIL. p. 2, n. 45). William de Elington, 
probably his son, enfeoffed John de Stetes- 
bury in the manor of Sulgrave,”” &c. &c. 


Now Glinton, Clinton, Elington, 
and Cliton, were synonymous terms, 
Glinton being only a Saxon ortho- 
graphy of their C(which, Hickes says, 
answered to the Greek gamma in figure 
and power, and their G to Y, whence 
yat, i. e. gate). Clinton only a French 
perversion of Cliton, and Elington only 
an abbreviation of Athelingion, and at 
the same time convertible into both 
Yiinton and Clynton; all having the 
same allusion to a Cliton or Atheling, 
the term for a Saxon prince. Nothing 
can be more clear than the evidences 
which prove this. (i.) Glinton and 
Elindon. In the Taxatio of Pope Ni- 
cholas (p. 53), the Abbot of Peterbo- 
rough is said to have in Elinton alias 
Giinton, in terr’, &c. (ii.) Athelinton 
and Elindon the same. Mr. Hunter 
says (South Yorkshire, i. p. 90) ‘* the 
name of Edlintone is evidence of some 
former consequence ; 2peling cun, the 
town of Alheling, a generic term for 
the younger offspring of the Royal 
Saxon Houses. It may appear to be an 
objection to this etymology, that in 
Domesday book it is written Ellintone, 
which is also the pronunciation still 
used by the common people. But this 
objection will be removed, if we ob- 
serve how these syllables were used in- 
differently by our early scribes. Thus 
Adlingflete is written in old charters 
Athelingflete, but also Allyngflete, 
and what is now Ellenthorpe was an- 
ciently Edelingthorpe ; and thus Ed- 
lingham in Northumberland was the 
demesne of King Ceolwulf, to whom 
Bede inscribes his history.”——(iii.) 
Athelington and Clinton, the same. 
—In the “ Historia Ramesiensis,” 
(Gale’s XV. Scriptores, p. 441) it is 
stated, that there is in the county of 
Huntingdon, a vill, to which long an- 
tiquity gave the name of Athelinton, 
and out of which Atheric Bishop of 
Dorchester, cheated a Dane, by making 
him very drunk, and then gave it to 
Ramsey Abbey. Now this very Athel- 
énion, in tie confirmation charter of 
King Edward the Confessor, is called 
Clinton (see Dugdale’s Monasticon, i. 
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237, col. i. 1. 51), and is, I presume, 
the Ellington near Silthorp of the pre- 
sent day. (iv.) Cliton, Clinton, 
and Atheling, the same. Ducange 
(v. Clitones) quoting Simeon of Dur- 
ham, says, ann. 806, ‘* Elfredus id 
est Clito Adeling,” ubi emendat 
Somnerus, “ Elfredus Clito id est 
Adeling:”? and Atheling is rendered 
Clito, for a prince of the blood, in 
Lye. Orderic Vitalis says (L. xi. p. 
838), as quoted by Ducange (ulisupra), 
Robert begot William the bastard, 
who begot Robert the father of Wil- 
liam Clito; and again, William Clito 
was son of Robert Duke of Normandy 
(L. 12, p. 854). This Cliton the 
French historians converted into Clin- 
ton, for Pere Anselme (Histoire Genea- 
logique &e. de Maison Royale, tom. ii. 
p- 87) says, that Stephen Count of 
Aumale, solicited by his wife, revolted 
and went with many Normans to Wil- 
liam Clinton, son of Robert the third 
Duke of Normandy, and again (p. 
876), he says in the year 1138, Wil- 
liam the first Clinton, called the Gros, 
after the death of Henry the First, had 
many differences with the Count of 
Lincoln, Simon Senlis. And the same 
identity of Clyton and Clynton was 
extant in ated for in the Harl. 
MS. 853 (written about the year 1580), 
we have ‘* Clynton, a Saxon, was in 
the Conquest time earle of Wincester,” 
&c.; butin the Harleian MS. in 1584, 
fol. 4, we have a transcript of the pas- 
sage last quoted, beginning with Cli- 
ton, a Saxon, &c.; and further, in the 
Harleian MS. 4754, fol. 1, 6, we have 
** Clinton, or Clyton, a Saxon, was at 
the Conquest Earl of Winchester, and 
for that he took part with Edgar Ethel- 
ing, against the Conqueror, he was 
banished England, and died in Scot- 
land.” Ethelwald, in the Scriptores 
p- Bed. shows, that there was a Clyton 
or Prince of the blood, Earl of Win- 
ehester, but that is not to our purpose. 
All we mean to show is, that Clyton 
and Clynton were synonymous; and in 
a blazonry of arms of the Nobility, 
made temp. James and Charles I. 
(Harl, MS. 1426, f. 21), we have Cly- 
ton (sic) Earle of Lincolne, &c. As 
to Clinton, a place, the Saxons give 
their own names to vills, the Normans 
took theirs from them. 

It is very true, that Camden, in his 
Remaines, makes (p. 117) Glin a deri- 
vative from Glen, Welsh, a dale, but 
that cannot apply to a place also 
called Elindun. 

Dugdale, therefore, had no right to 
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presume, that Clinton implied an ig- 
noble name, for the contrary was pre- 
cisely the fair inference, and history 
supports such an inference. This very 
Heury de Elington (Clinton or Glin- 
ton), whom I have mentioned above 
from Mr. Baker, was the representative 
of the first ancient family in North- 
amptonshire. 

In Weever’s “ Funeral Monu- 
ments,” copied in your vol. xcv1t. i. 
414,503, isanAnglo-Saxon inscription, 
formerly at Leominster Church, re- 
citing that Kynelm was a benefactor of 
royal blood, and that his relative was 
“© Reynelmbald et Clinton.” This was 
first published by Warburton the He- 
rald, from a copy by Hackluyt, a na- 
tive of Leominster, but was pronounced, 
through prejudice from Dugdale, a 
forgery by Warburton, who had a light 
character. Now this mus¢ be erroneous, 
for in the Harleian MS. 4029, fol. 65, 
written a century before the birth of 
Warburton, is a pedigree of Clinton, 
where the ancestry is ascribed to a Re- 
nebald [de Tankerville], a factitious 
origin as to the Tankervilles, to be 
found in Rous’s Roll (MS. Ashmol. 
6504, or G. 2, fol. 96, b.), who, by the 
way, does not say a word of the pre- 
nomen Fenebald, so that it must have 
been an interpolation from another 
source, i. e. Warburton’s copy or ori- 
ginal. Now where was this place 
Clinton? At Clinton or Glinton, co. 
Northampton, for there Beorred, King 
of Mercia, did settle some of his sti- 
—— and relatives (see Bridges’s 

orthamptonshire, ii. 575, &c. In- 
gulph. int. Scriptor. p. Bed, p. 494, a. 
lin. 41, 42, ed. 1506, &c.), and their 
representatives are mentioned inDomes- 
day Book, fol. 221, b., and were utterly 
distinct from the Abbot of Peterbo- 
rough’s knights or feodaries, who were 
first enfeoffed by Abbot Thorold, temp. 
Will. Cong. (Chronic. Petroburgense 
MS. Cott., Claud. A. v. f. 7, a.; Gun- 
ton’s Peterborough, 266, 267.) Among 
these Knights was a Ralph, son of 
Arconbi de Glynton (Gunton’s Peter- 
borough, p. 279), from whom de- 
scended this Henry de Glynton, or 
Clinton, or Elington, who held the es- 
tates in Sulgrave and Siresham, men- 
tioned by Mr. Baker. That this family 
was one of very high consequence, is 
certain from inquisitions taken in the 
time of Edw. 4 a the Plea-rolls, and 


Testa de Nevill. There are three seve- 
ral copies of these Inquisitions still ex- 
tant; viz. Harl. MSS. 3875 and 5804, 
and Lansdowne, 207, vol. ii. f. 1; and 





from these it appears, that Henry de 
Glinion, or Clinton, or Elindon, men- 
tioned by Mr. Baker, was then chief 
Lord of a ‘** Baronia de Clinton, de 
conquestu,” says the record; but evi- 
dently the remains of one much larger 
in preceding times. In the Plea-rolls 
of 1274, as appears by the record, (mis- 
quoted in the Calendar, p. 187) the 
Barony de Clinton was only in the cus- 
tody of Roger de Hingoldby, it was not 
his own ; and a presumed son of this 
Henry, viz. a William de Glenton, is 
returned 28 Edw. I. as one of the mili- 
tary tenants who held Cs. lands, co. 
Linc. (MS. Harl. 1192, f. 30, b.)—He 
is the William who is returned by Mr. 
Baker as Lord of Sulgrave, 9 Edw. II. 
A.D. 1315, and is called in the Re- 
cord itself, (see Palgrave’s Parliamentary 
Writs, ii.389) William deClinton. That 
the present noble family of Clinton, 
Lords Clinton, Earls of Lincoln, and 
Dukes of Newcastle, were descended 
from the same family, is evident—1, 
from Geffrey de Clinton having had an 
estate at Siresham, where, two centu- 
ries afterwards, Mr. Baker shows us 
that the Glintons, Clintons, or Eling- 
tons had also estates, besides others in 
the immediate vicinity; 2, from the 
early Clinton arms having in the he- 
raldic indexes been the same as those 
borne by Glinton; and 3, from the 
register of St. Andrew’s Abbey, North- 
ampton, (MS. Cott. Vesp. E. xvii.) 
where the name Gaufridus de Glynton 
appears, fol. 13, 15, 16, and never 
Clynton (as if his origin from vicinity 
was known); and in the register of 
Kenilworth, the family call themselves 
Glynton and Clynton indifferently, in 
the very same charters. 

Such are the evidences, concisely 
abstracted, which show that Dugdale, 
upon the weak authority of a corrupt 
historian, who never set foot in Eng- 
land after the age of eleven years, has 
degraded the origin of one of the most 
ancient and splendid families of the 
realm. With the Testa de Nevill, 
which mentions the “ Feudum de 
Clinton,” and the Bittlesden Abbey 
Register, he most certainly was ac- 
quainted ; yet he suppresses the one, 
and alters the text of the other. It is 
not that Dugdale has not the highest 
claims of merit. I only state matters of 
fact, with the intention of disproving 
misrepresentations, which have been 
copied into all the Peerages; and, as 
afhire of history, ought not to exist a 
moment beyond the proof of their 
error. ours, &c. D. F 
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WALK THROUGH THE HIGHLANDs. 
(Continued from page 314.) 
ORT William we found very neat, 
though some part of it was under 
repair. A former tourist, I think, re- 
marks that it bears a striking resem- 
blance to one of the colleges at Oxford 
or Cambridge, and that, if he could 
only have seen one square cap, or a 
gown, he should have fancied himself 
in the confines of Alma Mater. Its 
appearance is certainly very academi- 
cal; and at this time particularly, for 
all the pride, pomp, and circumstance 
of war were absent, there not being 
ten soldiers in the garrison. The can- 
non frown horribly through a sort of 
embattled wall of green and verdant 
turf, and they form a strong contrast 
to the daisies and smiling wild flowers 
which flourish immediately beneath 
them. 

We now procured ponies, (and sel- 
dom have two such Rozinantes pre- 
sented themselves even to the greatest 
travellers,) and, after a dreary ride of 
many miles, altogether without inte- 
rest, arrived at Letter Findlay. In our 
ride we had passed over High Bridge, 
and very near to,the Parallel Roads. 

Letter Findlay is on Loch Lochy, 
and the situation of the inn dreary 
and forbidding in the extreme. The 
Jake looked cold and cheerless, and our 
room dungeon-like. The influence of 
climate was indeed very considerable, 
and we no longer wondered at Scotch 
faces being almost universally gloomy 
and desponding. We were glad to 
resume our march. We walked by 
the side of the Loch, but its shores did 
not possess much interest, and the only 
object which arrested our attention for 
some miles, was a poor daft woman, 
squatting amongst the pebbles at the 
very edge of the waves, singing, and 
fantastically amusing herself, appa- 
rently by numbering the heap of stones 
which she had collected in her hands. 
We did not disturb her in her ac- 
count. 

We now passed by a few huts, and 
every thing appeared suddenly to as- 
sume a busier aspect, for we arrived at 
a spot where a considerable number of 
men were at work, digging the Cale- 
donian Canal. There were here two 
roads, running on opposite sides of the 
Loch ; we took the East side. This 
road was somewhat further about, but 
appeared to be better, and much more 
pleasant than the old one opposite. 
We shortly arrived at a sort of obelisk, 
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newly erected, and commemorating 
the dire infliction of feudal justice on 
certain murderers of the Kippock fa- 
mily. The monument was over a 
spring, called the Well of Heads, and 
had on it a long inscription in English, 
Gaelic, French, and Latin, detailing 
very minutely all the horrid particu- 
lars. The taste both of the pillar, and 
its inscription, was questionable. Some 
distance onwards are the remains of a 
fine old castle, still habitable, and en- 
vironed by large plantations, which 
gave an air of great cheerfulness to 
this part of the country. The road, 
too, was. most excellent, and we en- 
joyed our walk to Fort Augustus greatly. 

Fort Augustus is even more like a 
college than Fort William; the apart- 
ments for the officers and soldiers, 
though in a most retired situation, yet 
bearing an appearance of the greatest 
possible comfort. I walked about the 
Court under the guidance of a sergeant 
of the 42nd, who was very communi- 
cative and well-informed. He had 
spent the greater part of his life abroad, 
and had been in the 42nd five-and- 
twenty years. In this regiment, ac- 
cording to his own account, there were 
not half a dozen men of equal stand- 
ing with himself. He informed me 
that the Fort could accommodate three 
hundred men, but that at present it 
contained only fourteen privates and 
one officer. A small party of the 78th 
was expected in that morning. 

We left the inn about eleven. The 
road extended round the head of Loch 
Ness, and was good, though very 
steep; the country presenting many 
fine views, a noble expanse of water, 
with towering and picturesque hills. 
At this spot we were saluted by the 
drums and fifes of the detachment now 
entering the town, and never did mar- 
tial symphonies sound more pleasingly. 
We had heard no music for a very 
long interval, excepting the yelling 
pibroch at Stafla, and the still more 
dissonant vox humana of the islanders ; 
the sounds came wafted to us over hill 
and dale, and across the waters of the 
lake, and I listened to it with the 
liveliest emotions. Our exhilaration 
was never greater than on the present 
occasion. The air was serene and 
pure, and, after our confinement in 
dark and smoky cribs, invigorating and 
delightful : 


*¢Qh! there is sweetness in the mountain 


air 
And Life, that bloated ease cau never 
hope to share.” 
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Our way now became dreary and 
uninteresting. A length of road was 
before us, straight and undeviating, 
with hills on each side it, but some- 
what removed. Yet, now and then, a 
view of a cheerful spot, with wood and 
water, would break in upon the same- 
ness of the scene, and greatly relieve 
the eye by its variety. Near a bridge, 
on our right, was a very fine fall, 
whose water, soon after its descent, is 
wonderfully placid, smooth, and black 
as ink. Shortly after this it is again 
disturbed by a small descent, as well 
as by the huge stones in the course of 
the river, and foams along with re- 
doubled violence. A little onwards, 
in the neighbourhood of the Fall of 
Fyers, the rocks assume an appear- 
ance of remarkable wildness and mag- 
nificence. Here there are two Falls, 
the first fine, the latter truly splendid. 
Leaving the road, it is necessary to de- 
scend a narrow, steep, and winding 
path, leading through a sort of copse, 
nearly to the water’s edge, from whence 
the grandeur of the Fall is very re- 
markably increased. 

Our admiration of this boast of the 
Highlands, looking up to it from the 
lowermost point, was extreme. The 
principal current, though narrow, has 
yet a very considerable body of water, 
and which falls perpendicularly, ac- 
cording to the information of our 
guide, 215 feet. The whole sheet of 
water was white and silvery, unlike 
any we had before seen, and totally 
without that yesty, or treacly appear- 
ance, so observable in the lesser Fall, 
as well as in those of the Clyde. The 
spray was very great, and we stood 
wetted as with a continual shower. 
A most brilliant rainbow was thrown 
over the yawning chasm below, the 
colours beautifully vivid, and the whole 
was one scene of astonishing magni- 
ficence. The woods and rocks corres- 
ponded in grandeur with the Fall it- 
self, and one glance at this assemblage 
would have amply repaid us for all our 
toils. Near the.Fall is also a cave, 
commonly visited, but presenting no- 
thing very remarkable. 

Ascending to the road, we had a 
+ view of the mansion inhabited 

y Fraser of Fyers, in a beautiful and 
most romantic situation. The Loch, 
and its hanging woods, were here ex- 
tremely fine, and continued equally so 
for a very considerable distance. e 
reached General’s Hut at half-past 
five. Here we were again amused 
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with an Album; and amongst many 
eloquent memorials was one from Ge- 
neral Dumourier, stating his{satisfaction 
at the attention an hospitality of the 
landlord, and ending his eulogium 
with a most animated and flourishing 
** Vive la Republique !” 

From this spot the road is uncom- 
monly pleasant, smooth, and shaded 
on each side by thick hazels. Under 
their branches flourished, in great 
abundance, the most beautiful fungi I 
ever noticed, of the most vivid red, 
spotted with small white excrescences. 
The nuts and wild raspberries were 
also abundant. We passed by a sort 
of chapel, or burial-ground, on our left, 
exactly opposite to a neat and substan- 
tial house, commanding a view of the 
Loch, and in a good situation, but in 
whose architecture there did not ap- 

ear to be any ancient display of taste. 
ma voes the houses generally through 
the Highlands disappointed me in this 
respect. Many of them are in situa- 
tions most beautiful and romantic, ca- 
pable ofevery ornament, but which, in 
themselves, are mere cottages of white- 
wash, and in every respect falling 
short of what we might fancy to be 
the residences of Highland chieftains. 

The scenery had continued for a 
length of way extremely beautiful. 
We had a fine view of the Loch, and 
hills, covered with the noblest woods, 
rising on each side from its shores. 
At length it assumed very much the 
appearance of a salt water lake, its 
waves being of considerable magni- 
tude, and much troubled, with long 
parallel lines of foam, as if in the di- 
rection of hidden rocks or sand banks. 
On the opposite side of the Loch is an 
old and very picturesque building, the 
remains, probably, of some religious 
edifice. The country became still 
more interesting, the woods of hazel 
more thick, and the neighhourhood 
approaching Inverness more populous. 
We passed within sight of the man- 
sion of Fraser Tyt'er, Lord Wood- 
houslie, in a fine situation, and sur- 
rounded by most extensive woods. To 
the right, also, were dark pine woods, 
extending the whole of the way to 
Inverness. There was now a sort of 
London road, broad and good; its 
sides, here and there, adorned by neat 
white cottages, breathing an air of 
comfort to which we had long been 
strangers. We were strongly reminded 
of England. We passed by rich mea- 
dowsand corn fields, the former fertilized 
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by the Water of Ness, which is here a 
shallow but extremely rapid stream, 
and the whole district wore an appear- 
ance of cheerfulness and hilarity. The 
barley was in sheaf, and seemed 
abundant. As we entered Inverness 
the inhabitants were returning from 
kirk, and both men and women bore 
the most primitive appearance. The 
old men with their bonnets and staves, 
—the gude wives with their gay and 
plaided cloaks,—the maidens, with 
their snooded tresses, powerfully ar- 
rested our attention ; and our garb and 
general appearance seemed to cause 
equal astonishment to them. We 
marched into Bennett’s Hotel at four, 
and found it worthy of all commen- 
dation. Pedestrians as we were, we 
were treated like princes ; and we noted 
it down as the very best quarters it had 
ever been our good fortune to enter. 

Inverness, throughout its whole ex- 
tent, has am appearance of the greatest 
neatness and comfort. Some of the 
buildings, such as the Town Hall, and 
the principal church, are upon a large 
scale, handsome and highly orna- 
mental. We also noticed the large 
school-room, in which, I believe, is a 
tolerable library. But the greatest or- 
nament to the town is its bridge, over 
the Water of Ness ; at this place broad 
and handsome, and dividing the town 
into two parts. With this inspection 
we were much gratified, and regretted 
that our sojourn was to be so short. 
In the evening we had a most delight- 
ful walk through the corn-fields lead- 
ing to the Caledonian Canal, which 
we crossed, and arrived at the foot of 
the celebrated hill Craig Phadric. 
‘This we meant to have ascended for 
the purpose of inspecting the vitrified 
forts to be found on its brow. But the 
shades of evening were fast gathering 
around; and we were compelled to 
relinquish the attempt. 

From Inverness homewards there 
are comparatively few objects of curi- 
osity; we therefore took a carriage. 
The weather was delightful, the roads 
good, and the country exceedingly 
pleasant. In the distance Fort George 
is visible. Soon after this the road 
becomes dreary and uninteresting ; no- 
thing but heath and mountain; but 
we pleased ourselves not a little by our 
now luxurious mode of travelling, and 
arrived at Aviemore Inn to dinner at 
five. After the usual rest, we pro- 
ceeded a twelve or fifteen mile stage 
to the next inn, Pitmain. 
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Next day we proceeded to the Falls 
of Bruars. Close adjoining is a cot- 
tage, the inhabitants of which have the 
keys of the walks, and act as guides to 
strangers. The grounds are adorned 
by two or three moss-houses, from 
whose windows the Falls appear to 
advantage. In one of them we were 
shown the verses of Burns, wherein he 
complains to the Duke that the Falls 
are bare of trees, and neglected, though 
worthy of a better fate. The appeal 
very deservedly met with success; and 
the banks of Bruars were instantly 
shaded with trees, which do not, how- 
ever, appear very flourishing. Indeed, 
the whole place even now wears an 
aspect of neglect. The road onwards 
increased continually in interest; the 
hills became well wooded and pictu- 
resque ; the ground on each side rising 
into the most agreeable undulations ; 
and finally we came in view of Blair 
Atholl. While the horses were bait- 
ing, we wandered, by the pale moon, 
under the deep dark shade of the ve- 
nerable trees, in every direction orna- 
menting the park ; while the far-off 
landscape seemed to us almost a scene 
of enchantment. With the appear- 
ance of the house we were disappoint- 
ed; particularly when we called to 
mind the sieges and the battles which 
it had witnessed. It is now consider- 
ably and not very tastefully modern- 
ized, and glared through the moonlight 
an unsightly and uninteresting mass of 
white-wash. It was at this time un- 
der repair, and closed to the public. 
The surrounding country is truly beau- 
tiful, the hills superb, and covered with 
wood to an immense extent. Imme- 
diately on quitting the village of Blair, 
we passed under an arch which crossed 
the road; the lofty and tufted trees 
cast around a solemn and chequered 
shade, and I shall ever remember the 

leasure the scene afforded me. The 
se of Killicrankie, further on, has 
been much altered in appearance 
within a few years, from the planta- 
tions and improvements of the Duke 
of Atholl, It is extremely narrow, 
rising on the left into lofty hills, 
crowned with trees to their very sum- 
mits, and exhibiting a most pleasing 
and noble appearance. Below, on 
the right, was the noble river Tay, its 
banks also clothed with wood. Alto- 
gether, the scenery is most magnificent, 
and our ride delighted us. 


(To be continued.) 
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Ancient Paintings in 


Mr. Urpay, Dec. 8. 

ie ancient paintings which form 

the subject of the accompanying 
plate, were discovered by me about the 
year 1813, in Baston Manor House, 
on Hayes Common in Kent, in a very 
degraded situation, into the particalars 
of which it is no further needful to 
enter than to say that they had been 
sadly mutilated to form the wainscot 
of a small closet in one of the domes- 
tic offices of the building. ‘The inten- 
tion in placing them against the walls 
of this apartment was, I suppose, or- 
namental, if not complimentary or re- 
spectful to their antiquity and the style 
of their execution. Little attention 
had, however, been paid, whether some 
of the personages whom they represent 
were placed on their heads or their 
heels, or whether they were made to 
recline on their faces or their backs, 
while others were unceremoniously 
sawed in pieces to fill up vacant spaces 
on the surface of the wall. ‘Two por- 
tions of sound oak panel nearly six 
feet in height, and each bearing a regal 
figure, as seen in the print, were for- 
tunate enough, however, to be pre- 
served nearly entire, and to obtain their 
proper upright position in this obscure 
recess. 

The larger apartments of Baston 
House were at the time when I first 
saw these pictures submitted to the or- 
namental labours of a_paper-hanger 
and stencil-painter from London, who, 
as coming from the fountain head of 
taste, had been requested to devote the 
day following that of my discovery to 
restoring and beautifying these old 
paintings; supplying them with new 
beards and noses, as.he might think 
hecessary, renovating the lustre of 
their eyes, or accommodating them 
with new ones if the old should ap- 
pear beyond repair. 

A word or two of persuasion to the 
worthy gentleman who was at that 
time the proprietor of Baston (and 
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who was not aware of the curious na- 
ture of the paintings in an antiquarian 
point of view,) was sufficient to reseue 
them from the purposed innovations. 
I lost no time in informing my friend 
the late Mr. Charles Stothard of the 
discovery, and he with his usual zeal 
in the pursuit of subjects of this na- 
ture, repaired promptly to the spot, 
and by permission of the owner com- 
menced the drawings which have been 
now placed in the ‘hands of the en- 
graver. J remember Mr: Stothard in- 
formed me at the time, that they were 
the earliest specimens of painting én oil 
which he had ever seen, and expressed 
his opinion that they were of the time 
of Edward 1V. and that the erect fi- 
gure with a crown and sceptre might 
bea portrait of that Monarch. Iknow, 
however, he had no other ground than 
what was derived from the period to 
which the pictures belonged for the 
conjecture, and. ] cannot trace any re- 
semblance. between the countenance 
of this figure and that of received 
likenesses of the fourth Edward ; two 
of which, among other ancient por- 
traits, the donation of the late Rev. 
Thomas Kerrich of Cambridge, Fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries, now 
adorn the walls of the meeting-room of 
that body. The Royal personage on 
one of the larger portions of these mu- 
tilaicd panels, who is represented as 
seated under a cloth of estate, his rich 
crimson robe powdered with golden A’s, 
is a representation of the Saxon King 
Athelstan. The back ground to this 
figure is formed by a: delineation of 
tapestry, in which is worked a shield 
charged with a cross patée, the ar- 
morial bearing. fabricated for the Mo- 
narchs of the Saxon dynasty by the taste 
of a period much Jater than their own, 
Athelstan occupies a sort of stone or 
marble bench, ornamented in the 
Pointed style, which reminds us of 
that regale solium, which stood on the 





high marble dais* at the upper end of 


* The term dais, daix, deis, signifying the platform with which the upper ends of our 
ancient halls were furnished, in its strict and original application belonged ‘to that alone, 
although it was afterwards, it would seem, extended also to the canopy of estate, which 
was suspended over the principal seat on the dais, as in the following passage: ‘Sa Ma- 
jesté estant revetue dautres tres somptueux habillemens, se sied a table sur un haut’ daiz 
preparé en la salle episcopale, et ornée dexcellentes tapisseries, souls un grand daiz de singu- 


Jiere etoffe.”’ 


Here the King is described as sitting both on and under the, dais. —Le 


Ceremonial de Frauce par Theodore Godefroy, p. 688. 


1 am led from another passage in this work to infer that the luminous editor of Chaucer 
mistakes, when in his note on the following lines, 


Gent. Mac. December, 1830. 
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Westminster Hall, and from which 
our ancient Kings occasionally were 
wont to dispense justice in person; a 
practice still commemorated in the 
title “* Courtof King’s Bench.” * This 
portrait of Athelstan is, I suppose, 
chiefly imaginary., although it were 
difficult to say what traditional mate- 
rials for it might have existed at the 
time of its execution.f He is depicted 
at least with one real peculiarity of his 
person, auburn hair. Malmesbury, 
and after him later historians, describe 
Athelstan as not exceeding in his sta- 
ture the middle size, slender in person, 
his hair yellow, and beautifully wreath- 
ed with golden threads,} as he (Malmes- 
bury) had seen with his own eyes from 
his remains.§ 

Under the picture of Athelstan was 
an inscription in the old English black 
letter character, of which the follow- 
ing words remain legible: 


Athelstanus Cdwardi.. .filiug....reg- 
navit anno..... . b...... et congecrabit 
Sanctug......tanus bic reges Wallen- 
sium et Scot,......... pacem recepit cog 
Bub Fe LEGNALL... .rccovee 


This inscription was a brief sum- 
mary, perfectly according with the old 
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chronicles, of the acts of King Athel- 
stan, who, as his grandfather Alfred 
was the most virtuous, was certainly 
himself the most powerful Monarch 
who had wielded the sceptre of the 
Anglo-Saxons. The deticiencies being 
supplied, it must have run nearly to 
the following effect : 


‘¢ Athelstan, the son of Edward the elder, 
reigned fifteen years; holy Wulfstan conse- 
crated him. He conquered the Kings of 
Wales and Scotland, received them to his 
re and suffered them to govern under 
tim. 


There is in this inscription as much 
of the authentic history of the Mo- 
narch as could be well comprised in so 
small a space; all authorities agree 
that his coronation was performed 
with peculiar solemnity by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury,|| on a lofty scaf- 
fold erected in the market place of the 
town of Kiagston-upon-Thames. Stow 
says, ‘he brought the land into one 
monarchy, utterly expelled the Danes, 
and quieted the Welch ; he caused the 
latter to pay him a tribute of twenty 
pounds of gold, three hundred pounds 
of silver, two thousand five hundred 
head of neat, with hounds and hawks 





*¢ Wel semed each of them a fair burgeis 
To sitten in a gild halle on the deis ;” 





sj:taking of the extended sense of the word, he says that Matthew Paris by deis means the 
din:.er table on the dais. 

. © Priore prandente ad magnam mensam quam deis vocamus,” Vit. Abbat. S’c’i Alban. 
The platform itself is here I think understood, for Godefroy tells us, in another place, that 
‘upon the great marble table in the hall was placed a chair for the King to sit on,” &c. 
—Ceremonial de France, p. 381. The high marble table, alta mensa marmoralis, so often 
mentioned in ancient MSS. as being in Westminster Hall, was nothing more than the 
dais, on which the King’s seat was placed, and on which by the bye the Court of King’s 
Bench till lately stood. The stone dais itself still remains. 

* I beg to corroborate this assertion by the following passage from Stow: ‘* And heere 
is to be noted, that the Kings of this realme have used som times to sit in person in the 
King’s Bench; namely, King Edward the Fourth in the year 1462, in Michaelmas tearme, 
sate in the King’s Bench three dayes together, in the open court, to understand how his 
laws were ministred and executed.” —Survey of London, 4to, 1613, p. 890. 

t+ There might for instance exist at this time, a received portrait of Athelstan at Malmes- 
bury Abbey, as St. Alban’s had one of Offa. 

} The words of the historian are ‘‘capillo ut ipsi ex reliquiis ejus vidimus flavo (jfilis 
aureis pulchré intorto,” which I believe must be understood literally, and that consequently 
it was the custom for Saxons of distinction thus to decorate their tresses, when living, or 
that respect for their rank or sanctity procured such attention for their reliques when dead. 
The head of the Saxon Saint Cuthbert was found at the recent disinterment of his body at 
Durham, encircled with the finest gold wire; and this circumstance was turned in after ages 
by the monks to a fraudulent account, for they cut off from St. Cuthbert’s reliques minute 
portions of this wire as his hair, and exposing them to the flames, pretended not only 
that they were incombustible, but that they were converted into gold !—See the Rev. J. 
Raine’s account of the opening of St. Cuthbert’s Tomb in 1827, pp. 56 and 212. 

§ Athelstan was buried at Malmesbury Abbey, Wilts. 

|| Speed says he was crowned by Athelm, who was succeeded in the same year in the 
archbishopric by Wulfelm.—See Historie of Great Britaine, p. 389. Sax. Chron. sub anno 
921- 
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to a certain number. After he had 
conquered Scotland by his arms, he 
made one Constantine King of Scots 
under him.”’ * 

Malmesbury tells us that Athelstan, 
(who was a great favourer of Christi- 
anity,) on subduing Constantine, and 
entering intoa treaty with him, (which 
allowed him to retain a tributary sway,) 
ordered his son to be baptized at the 
sacred font; Althelstan himself being 
his Sponsor.f Malmesbury inserts in 
his history some Latin verses in the 
praise of Athelstan, in imitation per- 
haps of the Saxon Chronicle, which, 
in recording the events of the year 
938, under this King’s reign, leaves the 
ordinary track of prosaic narration, and 
launches out into a poetical flight, of 
much simple grandeur, in his praise. 
The passage much resembles in style 
the poems which are ascribed to Os- 
sian; and I may be allowed ta quote 
it from the translation which emanated 
some years since from the pen of a lite- 
rary lady, and was printed for private 
circulation. 

‘ This year King Athelstan, the Lord of 
Earls, the Giver of Bracelets to the Nobles, 
and his Brother Edmund the Atheling, the 
elder, the survivors of their race, the 
children of Edward, won lasting glory with 
the edge of the sword in battle at Brunan- 
burh. They clave the wooden walls, they 
hewed down the tall banners, for it was the 
portion of their lineage that oft in the field 
they should defend their lands, their trea- 
sures, their homes, against the enemy. 
The Scot and the Ship-man fell on every 
side—the din of arms resounded sith the 
sun in the morning-tide rose glad over the 
earth, greatest of the stars, bright Candle of 
God the Lord eternal, till the noblest of 
things created sank in the West. There, 
struck down with darts, lay many a warrior 
—Northmen pierced over their shields— 
Scots, the savages of war—the West Saxons, 
a chosen band, pressed the livelong day upon 
the hated people—sternly they smote down 
the flying multitudes with swords well sharp- 
ened at the stone. The Mercians shrank 
not from the hard play of hands—safety 
there was none for the companions of Anlaf, 
for those who sought the land for deadly fight 
over the billowy sea, bosomedin ships. Five 
young kings lay on the battle field, put to 
sleep by the swords ; so also seven Earls of 
Anlaf; and of the host from the fleet and of 
the Scots, more than can be numbered. 
The King of the Northmen, with his little 





* Stow's Chron. 4to edit. p- 107. 
t+ Sharpe’s William of Malmesbury, p. 
153. 


troop, fied in his terror to the voice of the 
ship; the King of the Fleet, with one ship’s 
crew, living, escaped over the yellow deep. 
So, also, the routed Constantine returned a 
fugitive to his Northern hills. The ho 

warrior needed not to exult in the conflict 
of swords. He was the remnant of his race. 
His kinsmen were heaped on the field. He 
left his son on the place of blood covered 
with wounds. Young in war, though old in 
wisdom, the fair-haired youth was staid in 
his glorying by the bill of slaughter. Nei- 
ther could Anlaf and his broken army boast 
that they were better in works of battle, at 
the fall of banners, at the meeting of darts, 
in the conflict of men, in the exchange of 
weapons, when they had played with the 
children of Edward in the field of death. 
The Northmen, the sorrowful few spared by 
the darts, departed in their nailed ships over 
the roaring sea—over the deep waters. 
They sailed for Dublin, and disgraced their 
Jand. Then the Brothers, the King, and 
the Atheling, returned to their country, the 
West Saxon land. They left behind them 
the screamers of war, the birds of prey. The 
sallow kite, and the black raven with the 
hoary beak, and the hoarse-voiced eagle, de- 
vouring the white flesh, with the battle- 
lhawk and the grey beast, the wolf of the 
wood. Never in this island had a greater 
destruction of men been worked by the edge 
of the sword, say the books of the Wise 
Elders, since the Saxons aud the Angles 
came hither from the East; since those 
glorious Earls who smote the Welsh on the 
anvil of battle, and obtained their lands.” 


It is impossible to appropriate with 
certainty any of the remaining figures 
of these paintings to real historical 
personages, the inscriptions which 
— were placed underneath them 

eing cut off. Whether any thing like 
a connected subject, of persons distin- 
guished by their relation to the history 
of Athelstan were intended, would be 
a mere conjecture. 

In which to indulge:—The figure 
distinguished by the plain  sceptre 
(while Athelstan himself has a triple 
one of golden rods, united by bands), 
might be taken for Constantine 
King of Scots, his tributary: the 
youthful figure in the act of prayer, 
or liege homage, might be assigned to 
his son. Such an explication would 
amount, however, to a mere surmise ; 
and it appears quite as probable that 
other characters distinguished in the 
History of England are depicted on 
these panels. ‘The figure which wears 
a singularly-formed red cap, lined with 
blue, and topped by a round button, 
has all the air of areal portrait. Other 
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portions of these panels, as divided by 
the saw, consisting of legs and arms 
in armour, are of no use but to assist 
in determining the period in which 
the paintings were executed.* It re- 
mains therefore, only to make some 
observations on the age of these pic- 
tures, and the purpose for which they 
were painted. ‘ 
In reference to the latter head it 
must be remarked, that the custom of 
painting wainscotted or lambruscated 
apartments, (as they are termed in old 
records; a barbarous Latin word de- 
rived from the French ‘ lambris,”) 
with historical subjects, sacred or pro- 
fane, was certainly in use as early as 
the reign of Henry III.; see the do- 
cuments referred to by Walpcle, and 
consulted by Vertue, the antiquary and 
artist, in proof of the antiquity of his- 
torical painting in this country. 


‘* Anno 1288, 17 Henry III. Manda- 
tum est Vicecomiti South’ton, quod Came- 
ram regis lambruscatam de castro Winton 
depingi faciat eisdem historiis et picturis 
quibus fuerat pri’us depicta.” 

Thus it clearly appears that the 
wainscot of chambers was painted with 
representations of connected passages 
of history, even before this early pe- 
riod, for the order is for renewing the 
subjects which had been depicted, 
leading to the inference of a consi- 
derable previous lapse of time to render 
such renovation necessary. In another 
document, from the same source aud 
period, the King commands his Trea- 
surer to disburse to Odo the Gold- 
smith, 117 shillings and 10 pence, for 
oil, varnish, and colours purchased, and 
pictures painted in the Queen’s cham- 
ber at Westminster. By this last 
quoted entry, the knowledge of oil 
painting as early as the thirteenth cen- 
tury may be also inferred. 

The practice of ornamenting cham- 
bers with historical or fanciful designs 
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and inscriptions, painted on the walls, 
is often noticed by the venerable 
Chaucer : 
*¢ And soth to faine my chambre was 
Ful wel depaintid 
And all the wals with colours fine 
Were painted bothe texte and glose, 
And all the Romaunt of the Rose.” 
Chaucer’s Dreme. 





Again, 

«© But when I woke all was ypast, 

For ther nas lady ne creture, 

Save on the wals old portraiture 

Of horsemen, hawkis, and houndis, 

And hurt dere all ful of woundis.” ‘Tzid. 

In another passage we find both 
painting and tapestry mentioned : 

‘*T wol give him all that falles 

To his chambre and to his halles, 

I will do painte hem with pure golde, 

And tapite hem ful many a folde.” Lid. 

And in the Romaunte of the Rose 
is this couplet: 

‘¢ Sorowe was paintid next Envie 

Upon that wal of masonrie.” 

The above citations are sufficient to 
show the prevalence of the custom of 
decorative painting on walls and wain- 
scoting in the middle ages,t and I en- 
tertain from these premises no doubt 
but the pictures at Baston formed a 
portion of the ornaments of the walls 
of. the ancient manor-house at that 
place, which in the latter end of the 
fourteenth century was part of the pos- 
sessions of the ancient and opulent fa- 
mily of Squerry,t whose name is still 
commemorated in that of Sguerry’s 
Park, attached to a demesne which 
they possessed at Westerham, in a 
neighbouring quarter of the county. 

The age of these paintings may, 
from the costume of the figures, and 
the character§ of the remaining in- 
scriptions, with much certainty be 
fixed towards the latter half of the 
fourteenth century, about 1480. The 
pattern on the tunics and tapestry re- 








* Thus the scalloped surcoat depending over the armour, on the triangular fragment, 
exhibits the costume of the latter end of the fifteenth century. See Illustrations of Mon- 
strelct, by Moses, plate 33, for a figure in a similar style of dress—Johnes’s Translation 
of Monstrelet’s Chronicles. 

++ The names of apartments were generally perhaps derived from the subject of their 
decorations; thus we have the Antioch, the Jerusalem, and the Star Chambers. 

t This family possessed the manor of Baston from the time of Henry the Sixth to that 
of Richard the Third. See Inquisit. post Mortem, vol. iv. p. 187. Harris's History of 
Kent, &c. A number of old English coins were found in making some alterations at 
Baston-house, about the time I discovered the pictures. It then assumed the appearance 
of a modern villa. 

§ Antiquaries deal in minutix ; the eye of letter ¢ in the inscription, under the portrait 
of Athelstan, in the Baston panels, is formed with a curvature or flourish not observable on 











presented in them, will be found strongly 
to corroborate this assertion. 

It. may not be irrelevant to the sub- 
ject of my remarks, to observe that the 
painting of wainscotted or lambrus- 
cated apartments, and the use of ta- 
pestry, were modes of decoration which 
were contemporaneously employed, al- 
though it may be imagined that the first 
was the earlier practice, as the tapestry 
of the usual kind is, I believe, said to 
have been made first at Arras in the 
fourteenth century. As to the Bayeux 
tapestry, it was of course nothing more 
than a pictorial trophy or record, exe- 
cuted in needle-work, and hung round 
the choir of the cathedral church of 
that place, on festival occasions,* to 
remind the Normans of the triumph 
of their arms. 

Tapestry was, I suppose, in pretty 
general use in England in the time of 
Chaucer; he associates a dealer or 
hanger in tapestry, with members of 
two common trades among his Pil- 
grims to Beckett’s shrine, 

“¢ A webbe, a dyer, and a tapiser.” 

In the sixteenth century, under the 
reign in Elizabeth, a mode of hangings 
was introduced, which partook both of 
the nature of tapestry and painting on 
the walls, I mean painted cloths. 
Thus in a scene of our Shakspeare’s 
Henry IV. in which his ‘ inimitable 
unimitated Falstaff” persuades hostess 
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Quickly not only to withdraw her ar- 
rest of his person for debt, but also to 
make him a further loan, and she ex- 
claims, 

** By this heavenly ground I tread on, I 
must be fain to pawn both my plate and the 


tapestry of my dining chambers ! 


Falstaff rejoins, 

‘¢ Glasses,} glasses is the only drinking, 
and for thy walls a pretty slight drollery, or 
the story vf the Prodigal, or a German 
hunting in water work, is worth a thou- 
sand of these fly-bitten tapestries. Let it 
be ten pound if thou canst. If it were not 
for thy humours there is not a better wench 
in England! Go wash thy face and draw 
thy action.”’t 

In another passage of the play, he 
says, that his troops are ** as ragged as 
Lazarus in the painted cloth.” 

I had the honour to exhibit to the 
Society of Antiquaries, in March last, 
the beautiful drawings by the late Chas. 
A. Stothard, F.S.A. which form the 
subject of the plate; and shortly after, 
by the permission of the proprietor 
James Ward, Esq. of Baston, the ori- 
ginal paintings. The style of these, 
although partaking of the hardness 
which attached to works of the time, 
is distinguished by its masterly charac- 
ter. This, in the original, is particu- 
larly remarkable in the countenance of 
the erect regal figure. 

It is difficult to convey an idea of 


that letter in au earlier period. See the letter, copied from the inscription ; on the plate, 
and an example on the engraved brass to the memory of Sir William Yelverton, who died 


1481, in Cotman’s Norfolk Brasses. 


¥ A piece of tapestry, representing the Life of Our Saviour and the Virgin, made in 
the time of William Warham, Archbishop of Canterbury (whose arms, with those of Eng- 
land and other cvats, it bore), formerly adorned St. Paul’s Church, London, and was 


afterwards transferred to the Cathedral of Aix in France. 


Memoire de la Tapisserie du 


Cheeur de l’Eglise Cathedrale d’Aix, per M. Fauris de St. Vincens. Paris, 1812. 








+ This passage affords me an opportunity incidentally of chserving that they at this 
time had not, I believe, come into general use. Wine was at this period either drunk out 
of silver vessels, or pots of earthenware, which were ornamented either with grotesque 
heads, as the hearded jugs (see Gent. Mag. for April, 1830), subjects connected with 
Scripture (see Gent. Mag. for March, 1827), allegorical personages, or moral sentences. 
I have in my possession an earthen vessel of the time of Heury VIIL. holding about half a 
pint, which was found on grubdbing up an old tree near Hever Castle in Kent. It is im- 
pressed with devices of moral allusion, in compartments. In one is seen (Fursichticheit) 
Foresight, proceeding onward with a lighted taper in her hand; in the next, Chastity is 
personified by the self-immolation of (Lockrecia) Lucretia; and in a third (Gerechticheit) 
Justice poises her scales. Temperance was a virtue too inimical to the Vintner's trade to 
find a place on the wine cup. I have another ancient vessel of the same period, on which 
is inscribed, in large yellow glazed characters, the wholesome admonition REMEMBER . 
THY .EAND (end). Among some old MSS. in the editorship of which I have been 
sume time employed, there is an application, made in the year 1594, by Sir Julius Caesar, 
for permission to dig for clay in Farnham park, the demesne of the Bishops of Winchester, 
for the purpose of making certain ‘* green pots usually drank in by the Gentlemen of the 
Temple.” 

~ Henry IV. 2d part, Act 2, Scene 1. 
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these excellencies in etchings of the 
present size. The colouring of the fi- 
gures is exceedingly deep and rich, and 
has been splendidly contrasted by the 
use of a pigment of real gold in the 
crowns, sceptres, borders of the gar- 
ments, &c. 

I believe the Society of Antiquaries 
would have caused Mr. Stothard’s 
drawings from these pictures to be en- 
graved for one of their publications, 
but for the difficulty which presented 
itself of conveying any adequate idea of 
their beauty without the assistance of 
colours, 

Avrrep Joun Kemrez. 


Mr. Ursan, Paris, Oct. 25. 

f iygee generic term Ce/¢ is usually 

attributed to the people, who, in 
remote ages, inhabited Gaul, Spain, 
and the British islands. Scarcely any 
one doubts that, until the Romans 
extended their conquests, and thus 
brought those countries within the 
sphere of civilization, their various 
tribes bore the characteristics of a com- 
mon race. We almost intuitively 
think that the dialects now used by the 
Welsh, Irish, Highlanders, Bretons, 
Basques, &c. are all derived from the 
original Celtic language ; and that the 
Druids of Britain and Gaul practised 
the same rites, and taught the same 
notions: but we have no means of 
ascertaining the condition of the Celts ; 
aud while some persons maintain that 
the original inhabitants of those coun- 
tries, but particularly Gaul, had made 
considerable progress in civilization, 
there are others who contend that, un- 
til the Romans settled among them, 
they were not more advanced than the 
Indians of America. 

The advocates of the latter hypothe- 
sis call for the traces of organised so- 
ciety; and argue that, as the Celts 
have left neither national history, nor 
monuments, nor even any medals or 
implements to show their knowledge 
of metals, they must be considered as 
ignorant and barbarous tribes. To 
support this opinion, they deny the 
antiquity of the ruins said to be Celtic ; 
the medals so called they attribute to 
the Greeks who were settled at Mar- 
seilles ; while they assume the absence 
of their authors from the silence of the 
Romans, who would have referred to 
the Celtic chronologists and poets, if 
there had been any. The few Celts, 
who by the tuition of their more po- 
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lished aeighbours, were enabled to 
write Latin, rather prove the want of 
a native literature, thanotherwise: for, 
among the most barbarous nations 
there are to be found individuals en- 
dowed with sufficient natural under- 
standing to benefit by instruction, if 
they happen to come within its range ; 


‘* Fall many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark, unfathom’d caves of ocean bear.” 


And if none of them were induced to 
write in Celtic, it is best accounted 
for by supposing the few learned Celts 
to have been aware that no one would 
be able to read their compositions. 

Many persons who now inquire into 
antiquity, apply their investigations to 
the subject, more in the hope of over- 
turning some popular hypothesis, than 
with a view of eliciting information ; 
they endeavour to raise a doubt, and 
then pride themselves on their supe- 
riority over those ** who are ready to 
believe any thing,” The exertions of 
a diligent and sincere antiquary are, 
therefore, of great value to the republic 
of letters; and such a person is un- 
questionably to be found in the Mar- 
quis de Fortia d'Urban, who is inde- 
fatigable in promoting the discussion 
of Kistory and archzology. 

This gentleman is an advocate of 
Celtic civilization, and has inserted an 
essay on the subject, in the fifth 
volume of the “ Annals of Hainault,” 
by Jacques de Guyse, now publishing 
for the first time in a French transla- 
tion. I shall not attempt to notice all 
the reasonings of the Marquis on this 
subject, but an outline of his princi- 
pal arguments cannot fail of interesting 
some of your readers. 

M. de Fortia does not disguise the 
great difficulty there is in obtaining 
positive information respecting the na- 
tions of antiquity, even among those 
who have left memorials :— 

‘¢ The Egyptians, with their hieroglyphics 
and their pyramids, have not succeeded iu 
transmitting to us the ideas which those 
pyramids and hieroglyphics were destined to 
preserve. The language known under the 
name of the Sanscrit, has come down te us; 
we have manuscripts which have perpetuated 
works in it; we have succeeded in trans- 
lating them; but yet we do not know who 
spoke the Sanscrit.” 


Repeated revolutions destroy the me- 
morials of nations, and render tradition 
extremely obscure; and France has 
experienced many, beth physical and 
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political. For the former, we can re- 
fer to the volcanic remains of Auvergne, 
or the fossile specimens of the Tou- 
raine and Montmartre; for the latter, 
we need only allude to the successive 
subjugations of the country by the Ro- 
mans and Franks; the substitution of 
the Carlovingian kings for those of the 
Merovingian race; the Capetian dy- 
nasty for the Carlovingian; and the 
feudal troubles in the middle ages. 
Daring the wars of religion in the six- 
teenth, and in the democratic hurri- 
cane at the close of the eighteenth cen- 
turies, the violence of the convulsion 
was directed more against institutions 
than records, which were preserved by 
the invention of printing; but from 
what we can see of its eflects, we may 
infer the degree of destruction which 
touk place in more barbarous times, in 
attempting to destroy all traces of a 
preceding domination. 

M. de Fortia gives authorities for 
the following positions :— 

1. That there are monuments still 
extant of Celtic origin. 2. That there 
was a Celtic language and literature. 
3. That the Celts cultivated the arts. 
4, That their retrogradation resulted 
from the loss of their liberty. 

1. Among the monuments of Celtic 
origin are, a Druidical temple at Au- 
tun, and triumphal arches at Orange, 
Carpentras, and Cavaillon, built b 
the Gauls 120 years before the Christ- 
ian era. See the ‘Introduction a 
PHistoire d’Avignon,” p. 114; and 
** L’ Art de verifier les dates avant J.C.” 
vol. v. pp. 233 and 279. 

2. Respecting the Celtic language, 
we learn from Varro, that three lan- 
guages were in use at Marseilles:— 
Grect loquantur, et Latin, et Gallice. 
Varro’s testimony is appealed to by 
Isidore, Bishop of Seville, in 601, 
whose work, entitled * Originum,” is 
to be found in ‘* Auctores lingue La- 
tine,” Geneva, 1622. It appears from 
that writer, who had access to books 
which have not come down to us, that 
the Greeks settled at Marseilles when 
Cyrus seized upon their maritime 
towns: they introduced the use of 
their alphabet; but it is also main- 
tained that the Phoenicians and Car- 
thaginians had previously settled there 
and introduced theirlanguage. Czsar 
says (lib. 6, c. 4,) that the Gauls used 
the old Greek characters in their pub- 
lic and private acts; and here we may 
observe that such a distinction supposes 
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some advances in civilization. Ac- 
cording to Mabillon, (de re Diploma- 
tica, lib. i. c, 8.) they used papyrus, 
which they obtained from the Egyp- 
tians, and some specimens of it are 
said to have been preserved in old 
churches and abbeys. But these testi- 
monies are far from sufficient to assist a 
definition of the Celtic language, or to 
show which of its descendant dialects 
most resembles it. Czsar mentions 
that the Belge, Aquitani, and Celts 
or Gauls, differed in their language, 
manners, and laws; the variation of 
patois may, however, have been very 
marked, without a decided difference 
of language; and as there has been 
discovered a great affinity between the 
Basque and Irish tongues, (both of 
which have been brought forward to 
explain some Punic passages in the 
** Poeaulus” of Plautus,) we may fairly 
presume that they were, in common 
with the dialects spoken by interme- 
diate tribes, variations of the parent 
Celtic. Still the use of a language is 
no proof of the existence of literature. 
We have, however, an abridgment, by 
Justin, of the ** Universal History of 
Trogus Pompeius,” a native of Vaison 
in the Vaucluse, who died some years 
before our era. From what Justin has 
preserved of his work, it is plain that 
he possessed information not to be 
obtained from any Greek or Latin au- 
thor; M. de Fortia, in consequence, 
supposes it was obtained from the an- 
nals of the country. Czesar and Pom- 
onius Mela inform us that the Druids 
Pad written ou astronomy; and Posi- 
donius is referred to by Athenzus in 
his ‘* Deipnosophistorum,” and also by 
Strabo, as an authority for the domestic 
history of the Celts. 

3. What degree of proficiency the 
Celts had attained in the Arts, is like- 
wise covered with an impenetrable 
veil; but itis evident that architecture 
was known to them. Diodorus Sicu- 
lus (lib. v.) mentions their temples; 
and Strabo (lib. iv.) alludes to one at 
Toulouse, which was held in great 
veneration. Posidonius relates a cir- 
cumstance which shows they were not 
unaccustomed to splendour: he says 
that Lovernios, King of Auvergne, 
(B.C. 50,) frequently rode through his 
dominions in a magnificent chariot, 
and distributed gold and silver coins 
(vvjssrua) to the people. There are, 
moreover, Celtic medals in many ca- 
binets, which, added to the foregoing 
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testimonies, leave no doubt as to their 
knowledge of metallurgy. 

4. The decay of Celtic civilization 
soon followed the Roman conquest, as 
the invasion of the Franks speedily de- 
stroyed the manners and sciences which 
had become familiar to the Gauls, 
from their intercourse with Rome. 
Other countries have experienced simi- 
lar changes. The neighbourhood of 
Tunis bears no trace of the splendour 
of ancient Carthage ; and the countries 
now brutalized under the Mahometan 

oke, were at one time as far advanced 
in civilization as any part of the then 
known world. 

M. de Fortia carries his hypothesis 
still further, and supposes that in the 
most ancient times a degree of ad- 
vancement was attained, from which 
mankind in general have since de- 
clined :— 

“‘Thus,” says he, ‘‘the Sanscrit is su- 
perior to the Greek, the Greek to the La- 
tin, and that to our modern jargons. Ho- 
mer, Demosthenes, Herodotus, and Archi- 
medes, were not equalled at Rome; Cicero, 
Virgil, Pliny, and Seneca, have not had 
among the moderns any rival really worthy 
of them. It is by admiring Euripides and 
Sophocles, that Racine has succeeded in 
placing himself beside them; and Euclid 
has never had a more zealous partizan than 
Newton.” 

This subject affords a vast scope for 
discussion,* and few will take more 
interest in its elucidation, than 

Yours, &c. W.S. B. 


Mr. Ursan, Dec. 9. 
HE first profession of Knights 
Templars was as a safeguard of 

the Pilgrims going to visit the Holy 
Sepulchre. They commenced in the 
year 1185, being in the reign of 
Hen. II. Their number, in the year 
1228, when Honorius was Pope, 
amounted to only nine; but they very 
soon increased their numbers. In the 
time of Pope Eugenius they had red 
crosses upon their upper garments, 
that they might be distinguished from 
others, after their retirement from the 
Holy Land. 

In pursuance of a decree made by 
the Great Council at Vienna, anno 
1234, respecting the profession of the 
Knights Templars, Edward III. grant. 





* Two octavo volumes, entitled ‘* The 
Scottish Gael,” have been recently published 
by Mr. Jas. Logan, and will shortly be no- 
ticed in our Review. 
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ed the Temple to the Knights Hospi- 
tallers of Saint John of Jerusalem. It 
was afterwards granted by them at a 
rent of 10/. per annum, to divers pro- 
fessors of the law, under the name of 
the ** Students of the Common Law of 
England.”” These latter seem to have 
migrated from Thavies Inn, in Holborn. 

The New Temple was so called, be- 
cause the Knights Templars had pre- 
viously a building in Oldbourne termed 
The Temple. The New Temple was 
founded in the time of Henry II., and 
in the year 1185 it was dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary by Heraclius, Patri- 
arch of the Church called the Holy 
Resurrection in Jerusalem. 

Henry VIII. granted to the professors 
of the law, a Jease, under which they 
held as tenants tothe Crown, until the 
6th year of James I.; when that King 
granted Hospitia et capitalia messuagia 
cognita per nomen de le Inner et le 
Middle Temple, sive Novi Templi, to 
Sir Julius Caesar and others, to them 
and their heirs, for the use and occu- 
pation of the Professors and Students 
of the Law. 

Hospitia Curia, or Inns of Court, 
were also established in Scotland ; 
and their existence is recognised ex- 
sat in the gth Act of the 2d Par- 
iament of James IV. where “ the 
Sheriffs and Bailees, Collectors of the 
King’s Tax, are ordered to be before 
the Chancellor and Lords of the Coun- 
cil, on Friday that next comes, in 
George Robieson’s Innes, to make full 
compt of the said Tax.” 

Yours, &c. TEMPLARIUS. 


Mr. Ursan, Dec. 10. 

O* subjects of Political Economy 

I totally differ from Sir Robert 
Peel, who has advanced nothing in 
answer to Mr. Scrope’s most excellent 
pamphlet, entitled, “The Currency 
Question freed from Mystery.” It 
deals in undeniable facts, from which 
the conclusions are irresistible. This 
condemned paper money was actually 
the sole source of our unexampled in- 
crease of solid wealth between 1788 
and 1815. That it was sometimes 
abused is true; but the remedies’ for 
that abuse were obvious, without de- 
stroying it. Mr. Scrope ouly speaks 
of it as payable in gold on demand, 
which is a sufficient check on excess 
of issue. But the most infatuated 
thing is the destruction of the one 
pound notes, which, if any paper ts 
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allowable, were the most useful of all. 
Mr. Huskisson (to whose principles of 
political arithmetic I can never sub- 
scribe,) put it into Mr. Canning’s 
head that the abolition of the one 
pound notes was the only way to keep 
the gold in the country. All these 
dreams about a sound currency arise 
from an utter mistake of its nature and 
objects. Persons calling themselves 
statesmen, do not see whence these 
delusions arise. They come from the 
interested intrigues and falsifications 
of the stock-holders and monied capi- 
talists, who, not content with having 
made Jew bargains by their loans on 
the public industry during the war, 
thus contrive actually to double their 
extortions, and render the weight of 
taxation quite intolerable. 

The fear that paper money will con- 
tinue to augment prices, is the grand 
stalking-horse. This is a fundamental 
error. If it augments them only so 
far as to bring remuneration, it is a 
necessary good; beyond that, the 
augmentation can be only nominal. 
Prices depend on the actual labour and 
actual capital employed—except so far 
as those are varied by a variation of 
demand. The foreign vent will be 
determined by these, and not by no- 
minal pice. All foreign commercial 
intercourse must be substantially an 
exchange of barter. The country 
which gains most will have to receive 
the difference in cash. If the balance 
of trade is in our favour, the higher 
the value of gold, the more we gain. 
Currency is a measure of labour and 
cost; and paper forms this measure 
quite as correctly as gold. If its no- 
minal amount is greater than that of 
the gold for which it is substituted, 
still it represents the same quantity of 
Jabour and cost as that of gold. But an 
increased quantity of exchangeable ar- 
ticles, without au increased quantity of 
currency, will infallibly be followed by 
starved production, because labour and 
cost al aoe adequate remuneration. 

The beneficial effects of the Scotch 
system of banking have been admira- 
bly explained in an article of a late 
** Quarterly Review.” What pretence 
can there be for not adopting it in 
England? 

With regard to agriculture—so long 
as there is a total want of employment 
of a portion of the poor, and they can 
only derive support from the parish 

ENT. Mac. Decemler, 1830. 
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rates, it would answer to cultivate even 
the worst soils. Hence they would at 
least draw a part of their sustenance, if 
not their entire sustenance. All the 
arguments in favour of foreign supply, 
are the fallacious and selfish logic of 
the commercial ranks of British so- 
ciety, who entirely rule the opinions, 
as well as the purses, of our over-ma- 
nufacturing nation. They are always 
acute, subtle, and intelligent; but, I 
must say, seldom comprehensive and 
profound. We have heard of “ mer- 
chant-kings” in Republics: they now 
reign in England. An outcry is raised 
against this mode of talking, as the re- 
sult of narrow prejudices: they who 
most use this outcry are, many of 
them, too sagacious not to know that 
it is the reverse of prejudice; but it 
answers their purpose to join in the 
cry. 
Look at our Parliamentary repre- 
sentation ; look at the cities and bo- 
roughs. Who are returned by them? 
Not persons connected with them; 
not men of property from the neigh- 
bourhood : but, utter strangers, chiefly 
from the Stock-Exchange ; who thus 
become our legislators and rulers. 

As to those to whom the cant term 
of ** Squirearchy”’ has been lately ap- 
plied, they are annihilated! They are 
in the last gasp of expiring languor. 
It is on them that taxation has worked 
with double and treble force, leavin, 
them only a nominal property. Al 
indirect taxation, as well as direct, 
operated most severely on them, by 
making the expense of mere repairs 
often exceed the rent. In five-and- 
thirty years the told amount of the re- 
pairs of one farm I possess, has far ex- 
ceeded the rent. hen Mr. Pitt, in 
the Income tax, only allowed an .ave- 
rage deduction of 10 per cent. for re- 
pairs, it did not half cover the cost. 


Yours, &c. W. M—nw—c. 
oe ee 
Mr. Ursan, Nov. 2. 


AS any circumstance connected with 
the life and writings of Milton 
cannot fail to be interesting to your- 
self and your readers, I venture to sub- 
mit to you the following conjecture. 
My attention has lately been called to 
the “*Comus” of Milton, where, after 
The Persons have been mentioned, it 
is stated that ‘‘ The chief persons. who 
presented were the Lord Brackley; 
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Mr. Thomas Egerton, his brother; 
the Lady Alice Egerton ;’—and there 
can be no doubt but that these per- 
formed the two Brothers and the Lady. 
Henry Lawes, in his dedication to 
Lord Brackley, intimates that he him- 
self represented the Attendant Spirit, 
or Thyrsis ; but it is not stated who 
performed Comus, the psincipal cha- 
racter. This is rather remarkable ; 
and, on considering the matter, I think 
it was no other than Milton him- 
self, who was thus both author and 
actor. My reasons for this conjecture 
are these :—Had it been any person of 
distinction, why should not his name 
have been given equally with Lord 
Brackley and his brother, and Lady 
Alice Egerton? But then, it may be 
asked, ‘* If it was Milton, why should 
hisname have been concealed?” Tothis 
it may be answered, that, though the 
Masque was acted in the year 1634, it 
was not Fo erage till 1637, and then 
not by Milton, but by Lawes, and 
without Milton’s name to it, stating 
that, ‘although not openly acknow- 
ledged by the author, yet it is a legiti- 
mate offspring, so lovely, and so much 
admired, that the often copying of it 
hath tired my pen to give my severall 
friends satisfaction, and brought me to 
a necessity of producing it to the pub- 
licke view.” Now, if Milton was 
thus chary of being known as the 
author, it is peobaible that he would 
be much more so of being an avowed 
actor. Milton was connected with 
the Puritans; and, with them, to wriée 
a drama would be an offence; but to 
act in one would be a much greater. 
A second edition of “*Comus,” with 
some of Milton’s other poems, and 
with his name to them, was published 
in 1645, when, probably, it was in 
vain any longer to attempt to conceal 
the author, But, by this time, the 
Puritans had made a very great: head. 
In the Preliminaries to the Treaty of 
Uxbridge, in Feb. 1644-5, the abo- 
lition of the playhouses was positively 
insisted upon. In Milton’s second 
edition of his poems, in 1673, the 
Dedication by Lawes to Lord Brack- 
ley, though he was still living, under 
the title of Earl of Bridgewater, was 
suppressed. Mr. Warton says, ‘* Mil- 
ton was perhaps unwilling to own his 
early connections with a family con- 
spicuous for its unshaken loyalty, and 
now highly patronized by King Charles 
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the Second.” —(See Todd's Milton, ed. 
1809, vol. vi. p. 178.) And Todd in- 
forms us, that on the title page of a 
copy of Milton’s ‘* Defensio Populi,” 
published in 1651, now in the Mar- 
quis of Stafford’s possession, ‘The 
amiable and learned Earl of Bridge- 
water, who had performed the part of 
the First Brother in his Comus,’’ had 
“‘written, Liber igne, author furca, 
dignissimi,” and had ‘disdained his 
acquaintance.’’"—(Todd, vol. i. p. 77; 
note.) 

That Milton himself soon began to 
regard this juvenile performance with 
a less favourable mind is probable, 
from a passage in the Introduction to 
his ** Reason of Church Government,” 
published in 1641, in which, speaking 
of his literary projects, he says, perhaps 
with a reference to this very work :— 
** Neither do I think it shame to co- 
venant with my knowing reader that 
for some few years yet I may go on 
trust with him towards payment of 
what I am now indebted, as being a 
work not to be raised from the heat of 
youth, or the vapours of wine, like that 
which flows at waste from the pen of 
some vulgar amourist, or the trencher 
fury of a riming parasite ; nor to be 
obtained by the invocation of dame 
Memory and her Syren daughters ; but 
by devout prayer to that eternal Spirit, 
who can enrich with all utterance 
and knowledge, and sends out his 
seraphim with the hallowed fire of his 
altar, to touch and purify the lips of 
whom he pleases.”"—(See Todd, vol. i. 
p- 48.) 

That it is not improbable that Mil- 
ton should have a part in the perform- 
ance, may be argued from Lawes, the 
musician, having one; and, if he was 
worthy to perform with the young no- 
bility, much more the poet, a young 
man of great learning, and who had 
had his education at the University. 
He was probably, likewise, well quali- 
fied for it. Plays were still performed 
at the University, and Milton might 
have performed in them. I have none 
of them to refer to. His ‘* Latin 
exercises,” we are told, “he recited 
publicly ;” and that they are ‘ mark- 
ed with characteristic animation.”— 
(Todd, vol. i. p. 9.) That he was 
suited to the character in his personal 
accomplishments seems _ sufficiently 
evident. He was then not twenty-six 
years. of age. “* Milton, in his youth, 
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is said to have been extremely hand- 
some.”—(Ibid. p. 141.) He ‘had a 
very fine skin, and fresh complexion. 
His hair was of a light brown; and, 
parted on the foretop, hung down in 
curls upon his shoulders. His features 
wereregular; and, when turnedof forty, 
he has himself told us, he was gene- 
rally allowed to have had the appear- 
ance of being ten years younger. He 
has also represented himself as a man 
of moderate stature, neither too lean 
nor too corpulent; and ‘‘ so far endued 
with strength and spirit, that, as he 
always wore a sword, he wanted not, 
while light revisited his eyes, the 
skill or the courage to use it.”—(Ibid. 
p- 147.) The testimony of Aubrey re- 
specting the person of Milton is hap- 
pily expressed: ‘** His harmonicall 
and ingeniose soul did lodge in a beau- 
tiful and well-proportioned body.” 
Milton’s voice was musically sweet, as 
his ear was musically correct. Wood 
describes his deportment to have been 
affable, and his gait erect and manly, 
** bespeaking courage and undaunted- 
ness.”"—(Ibid). This is the very figure 
and manner for Comus. It is deserv- 
ing of remark, that, while the poet has 
bestowed great encomiums upon the 
persons and accomplishments of The 
Brothers and the Lady, he has said no- 
thing respecting Comus. This might be 
from the modesty of Milton, who 
would not lavish praise upon the cha- 
racter he himself was to perform. 
Dryden, in his ‘* Alexander’s Feast,” 
represents his Bacchus as ‘‘ ever fair 
and young.” Comus was probably the 
same. 

To this it may be added, that, if this 
conjecture reves really have been the 
case, Milton likewise, probably, per- 
formed The Genius of the Woods, in 
the Masque at Harefield, the year be- 
fore, and not Lawes, as has been sup- 
posed. 

Probably, Mr. Urban, some of your 
numerous and more intelligent corre- 
spondents may be able to throw famher 
light upon this subject from this hint. 
In which hope, I remain, with great 
respect, yours, very truly, ba 

—@— 
Mr. Ursay, August 6. 
MONGST the numerous musical 
toys which have been invented 
from time to time, to please the juvenile 
amateur, none have been found to ap- 
proach in excellence that called the 
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** ZEolina;” by which name it was 
introduced here about two years ago 
from Germany. Some of these instru- 
ments, by breathing gently into the 
small pipes of which they were formed, 
gave the sound of a single chord; 
others extended to two; and after- 
wards three chords could, with the 
same ease, be produced, with sweet 
and fascinating effect. 

The reputation of these instruments 
soon spread very widely, till at length 
amateurs of more mature judgment 
and science began to consider them 
worthy of notice. They accordingly 
examined narrowly into the construc- 
tion of the Zolina, with a view to its 
improvement, and application to higher 
purposes. In the ‘ Liverpool Mer- 
cury,” of the 15th of August, 1828, 
the following intimation appeared : 

*¢We have seen this singular invention, 
and we venture to predict, from the speci- 
men, that we shall soon see that great desi- 
deratum, a keyed instrument, which shall 
remain perfectly in tune.” 

How far this prediction has been 
verified, the following account will 
show : 

At a lecture upon sound, delivered 
in May last, by Mr. Farraday, at the 
Royal Institution, several musical in- 
struments, constructed upon entirely 
new principles, were produced in illus- 
tration of the discourse, under the fol- 
lowing names; viz. the Zrophone, 
by Dietz, of Paris; Dowbis’s Glosso- 
phone; Day’s Aolian Organ; and 
the Symphonia, by Wheatstone: of 
all which Day’s HZolian Organ was 
stated to be by far the most perfect. 
The whole were performed upon by 
-he younger Wesley, whe made such a 
selection of pieces as would best show 
the comparative merits of the several 
instruments. 

That four persons, in different places, 
should set about the construction of 
an instrument, exactly upon the self- 
same principle, and all at one time, 
without the least knowledge of each 
other, is extraordinary ; yet such is the 
faci. 

To these I have to add another 
strange coincidence of invention, com- 
municated to me by a friendly cor- 
respondent, the recording of which in 
your esteemed publication, as opening 
a new grain music, 1 judged might 
prove acceptable to such of your 
readers as are lovers of that enchanting 
science. J] allude to the successful at- 
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tempt of Mr. Nixon (a native of, and 
resident in Liverpool), in the construc- 
tion of an instrument of a similar de- 
scription to those just mentioned, but 
in some respects more remarkable. Mr. 
Nixon is represented as an enthusiast 
in music ; but his other avocations, as 
a private literary tutor, have prevented 
his extending his knowledge beyond 
the ‘hennatleal principles of the science. 

At its earliest introduction one of 
the little toys before mentioned by 
chance came in his way ; and, delighted 
with the sound, an improvement 
thereon, upon a grand scale, instantly 
suggested itself to his mind. After 
two years’ perseverance, (assisted by the 
best artificers, under his own immedi- 
ate direction,) he has produced an in- 
strument which, in the opinions of all 
who have privately heard it, bids fair 
to astonish the world with its powers 
of harmony. 

It is described to be six feet long, 
four feet high, and two feet six inches 
deep; and has six octaves, and an odd 
note, or seventy-three zolians. Though 
very powerful, it is sweet, and clear in 
its tone. The bass notes resemble the 
human voice closely ; the upper notes 
are very fine. It has bellows, a wind 
chest, and three swells; one the com- 
mon organ swell, the others are of Mr. 
Nixon’s own invention. The instru- 
ment, in its present unfinished state, 
produces a most delightful combination 
of sounds, in which the finest tones of 
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the trombone, horn, bassoon, hautboy, 
clarionet, and other instruments, are 
so associated as to baffle all power of 
description in its harmonic effect. 
There is one grand difference be- 
tween Mr. Nixon’s zolian, and the 
ordinary church organ; some of the 
metal pipes of the bass of the latter are 
fifteen feet long, nine or ten inches 
diameter, and weigh about a hundred 
pounds, at a cost of 10/. and upwards 
each. One of the metallic pipes of the 
Rolian, producing the same note, is 
only seven inches long, and weighs no 
more than two pounds and a half. 
This instrument, it is fairly pre- 
sumed, will never deviate in tone from 
the effects of changes in the tempera- 
ture of the atmosphere ; as Mr. Nixon, 
after heating one of the pipes, found 
that the tone was not perceptibly 
changed. Arrangements, it is under- 
stood, are making by Mr. Nixon, with 
the aid of his friends, for a public dis- 
lay of the powers of his instrument 
immediately upon its rae 





* There appear to be rivals in the field; 
as we find from the Literary Gazette of Dec. 
4, that “¢ The Zolophon, which is played like 
a piano-forte, in its notes resembles the Ao- 
lina, but has much greater compass. It 
was performed upon, last Saturday, at St. 
James’s Palace, when her Majesty’s par- 
tiality for the simple style in music was ap- 
parent. There are daily performances at Mr. 
Chapell’s.”—Epir. 
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HERE is a curious coincidence 
observable between a game (le- 
scribed in Adams’s Antiquities, p. 458, 
as common among the Romans; and 
one which is at this day in universal 
and familiar use among the. Chinese. 
Adams observes, that ‘‘there was a 
game of chance (which is still common 
in Italy, chiefly however among the 
vulgar, called the game of morra), 
played between two persons, by sud- 
denly raising or compressing the fin- 
gers, and at the same instant guessing 
each at the number of the other. 
When doing this, they were said, ‘* mi- 
care digitis ;” Cic. Divin. 11, 41. Of. 
3, 23. 
The game called by the Chinese 


Tsoey-moey, (says Sir T. Staunton, in 
his Notices of China,) is most usually 
played during entertainments at which 
wine is served, the guests severally 
challenging their neighbours to the 
contest. Both parties raise their hand 
at the same instant, and call out the 
number of fingers they guess to be 
jointly held up by themselves and their 
adversaries; and when any one calls 
the right number, his adversary drinks 
off a cup of wine by way of a fine. 
The fist closed indicates 0, the thumb 
alone 1, the thumb and one finger 2, 
and soon. As the action of the hand 
and utterance of the number, when 
the game is played fairly, are perfectly 
simultaneous, there appears no room 
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open for the exercise of skill or judg- 
ment; yet an experienced and or 
sighted Chinese will almost always 
beat an European, or a novice at the 

me; which seems to arise from the 
atter betraying his intention too soon, 
through the want of a certain quick- 
ness or adroitness in the motion of the 
hand, which is possessed by the former. 

In a note to Cicero’s Off. 3, 90, the 
Roman game is thus noticed: 


*¢ Sic ludentes, simul digitos alterius ma- 
nus quot volunt, citissime eriguht, et simul 
ambo divinant quot simul erecti sint, quod 
qui definivit lucratus est. Unde acri visu 
opus est, et multa fide ut cum aliquo in te- 
nebris mices.” 


The lower classesf the Chinese at 
Canton (says Sir Thos. Staunton) are 
passionately fond of this game, and the 
fines reciprocally imposed are too apt 
to betray them from their customary 
sobriety; but it is not very probable 
that they have ever such confidence in 
each other, as to play at the game in 
darkness, as above alluded to. 

The amiable and learned Baronet, as 
well as the commentator on Cicero, 
has taken a proverbial expression in 
too serious a light. The Romans never 
did play at this game in the dark ; that 
which required quick-sightedness could 
not have been ployed in the dark, be- 
cause then it would have ceased to be 
a game of chance, and would have be- 
come a game of honour, where the one 
party would rely, not on his ability to 
guess right, or on his own eye-sight, 
but on the integrity of his adversary. 
And for this reason to characterise any 
one as a person with whom you could, 
in a game which requires the sharpest 
vision, play in the dark, was in reality 
to compliment him, but in a humorous 
manner, and by way of rustic wit (for 
it was a rustic proverb, according to 
Cicero) as a man of the greatest possi- 
ble integrity :— 


*¢ Micare digitis, lusts genus quoddam 
aut sortis, quod adhuc apud Italos durat, re- 
pente porrectis digitis certantium, uter nu- 
merum divinet. Hujus Cicero mentionem 
facit, de Divin. 2, 85. « Quid-enim sors est ? 
Idem propemodum quod micare, quod'talos 
jacere, quod tesseras.’—M. Varro, ap. Non. 
4, 303. * Micandum erit cum Greco, 
utrum ego illius numerum, an ille meum se- 
quatur.’—Sueton. Aug. 13. ‘ Patrem et 
filium pro vita rogantes sortiri vel micare 
jussisse.’—Iterum Cic. Off. 3, 23. ‘Sed 
quasi sorte aut micando victus alteri cedat 
alter.” Hine qui certissima esset fide, eum 
antiqui dignum dicebant, guicum in tenelris 
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micaretur.’—Cie. Off. 3, 77, ¢.19. ‘ Hoe 
non turpe est dubitare philosophos, quod ne 
rustici quidem dubitcxt? A quibus natum 
est id, quod jam tritum est vetustate prover- 
bium ; quum enim fidem alicujus. bonita- 
temque laudant, dignum esse dicunt, quicum 
in tenebris mices.’—Idem de Fin. 2, 52. ©Cur 
justitia laudatur? aut unde est hoc contri- 
tum vetustate proverbium, quicum in tene- 
bris?’ Nempe in tenebris micanti simpli- 
citer fides habenda, eum nulla re convinci 
possit.”—J. M. Gesneri, Thes. L. L. 
 Speciatim micare est digitis sortiri, gi- 
, " 
vocare, 0 fare alla mora, AnyxXovev’ cum 
porrectis invicem crebro digitis, certantium 
uterque numerum eorum divinat ; item cum 
extensis subito digitis, ex eorum numero de- 
cernitur, uter ex duobus, aut quis ex pluribus 
in re quapiam habenda, aut facienda sit prior. 
Quod nos Longobardi dicimus fare, 0 givo- 
care, o buttare al tocco. Gtece tmraarakis 
dicitur.”—Forcellini Lexicon. 

“ -"Emaaaratis, Alternatio; item, Indis- 
cretus ab altero in alterum transitus, Alte- 
rips vicissim et alterius motio indiscrete, 
ita ut oculum fallat. Sic apud Aristot. 
Saxtiawy trciAraéss, Celerrimus motus 
duorum digitorum, cum alternos tollimus et 
demittimus, Bud. 602. In vulg. Lex. 
traarntss tov SaxtvAwy, expon:tur etiam 
Micatio digitorum. Et vis Emarrabews 

axrvaes, ‘Digiti mutatis vicibus impli- 
cati.’ ’—H. Steph. Thes. 1, 354. 

*€ Micare, par impar ludere, Off. 3, 19. 
* Dignus quicum in tenebris mices,’ cf. Div. 
2, 41. Vide Gronov. Obs. 3, 13, p. 546. 
Inde est sortiri, Off.3, 23. * Quasi sorte aut 
micando victus.’ ”’—J. A. Ernesti, Clav. Cic. 


But Ernesti, though so correct a phi- 
lologist in general, is here greatly mis- 
taken. Digitorum micatio is not ‘ the 
game of odd or even,’ but what I have 
described above by the preceding quo- 
tations. The game of ‘ odd or even,” 
is by Plato in Lyside called agriacpoc, 
and it is accurately described by J. Pol- 
lux, 7,c. 9. See Bulenger, |. c. p. 15. 


From the preceding observations*, we 
learn that micalion was a game prac- 
tised by the ancient Greeks, as well as 
the ancient Romans and the modern 
Chinese ; that the Greek term, 4 froia- 
rakis trav Saxtdawy, referred to the al- 
ternation of the fingers; and that the 
Latin term, micare digilis, for which 1 
have at hand no correspondent English 
expression, referred to the quick move- 
ment of the fingers. 

E. H. Barker. 





* We have been compelled to abridge our 
learned correspondent’s extracts from various 
lexicographers.—EniT. 
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APIZTOPANOYE KOQMQATAI® Aris- 
topaanis Comedia ; cum Scholiis et Va- 
rietate Lectionis. Recensuit Immanuel 
Bekkerus, Professor Berolinensis. | Acce- 
dunt Versio Latina, Deperditarum Come- 
diarum Fragmenta, Index lucupletissimus, 
Noleque Brunckii, Reisigii, Beckii, Din- 
dorfiit, Schulzii, Bentleii, Debreii, Por- 
soni, Elmsleii, Hermanni, Fischeri, Hem- 
sterhusii, Kuinoelit, Hopfneri, Conzii, 
Wolfii, &e. &c. 5 vols. 8vo. 1829. 


[REVIEWED BY A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


HE general appearance of these 
five volumes does not disappoint 
our expectations. Buta more careful 
examination of the work, and such as 
every classical work of importance 
ought to undergo, will show that much 
remained to be done by the editor, 
and that Bekker’s excellent text has 
been negligently used. We shall not 
be expected to go through all the plays, 
but shall take the two or three first, 
as they are arranged in Bekker. Ex 
uno disce omnes. 


Acharn. 320, @idros read éAov. 
Brunck foolishly omits l. 552, because 
he could not understand what is meant 
by rade, (which refers to xaxoppasi— 
xaxartys), and although it is restored 
by Bekker, it finds no place in the 
translation. See p. 10, vol. ii. By the 
bye, the leading figures referring to the 
text are generally untrue; as in this 
page, which is marked [542-602], and 
yet 540, “‘lo Lamache” is in the 
middle of the page. Then, at]. 564, 
opus torsy are given to Lamachus, not 
in the text, but in the éranslation. 
True, so it is read by R., but that is no 
defence. Most probably it is the true 
reading, and we have so corrected it 
in our copy. In 665, place a comma 
after wiv; and would it not be better 
at 547, to place a note of interrogation 
after §uCaAciv, and, 845, a comma after 
ixntidas ? By an unpardonable careless- 
ness, aline has been omitted after 861, 
and yet there itis, in its place, in the 
translation, p. 15. Equites, 218, for 
xaxws read xaxos, evidently a misprint, 
and yet what an unmetrical line is the 
consequence. 274. Surely the printer 
or compositor was an Athenian; for 
again, Attic’, here is an error of weep 
for coe, We do not proceed regularly 
through the play; but an error in the 
Vespz calls our attention. 678, ec} is 
put for cv* and 718, the first arm of 
the parenthesis before xai should be 
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supplied. 892, x!x’ for mix’: and 1009 
must surely in the MS. have had a 
full stop at the end, as in the trans- 
lation, p. 87. In 1481, dsopxnccpeevos 
should be dsopxnedu. In 399 of the Ra- 
nz, with the translation, alter the final 
period to a comma, — These are some 
out of many we have marked, and they 
are not all that we have met with. We 
naturally expect that a translation shall 
be that of the text: that it is not so in 
this case the merest tyro may see. 

What a bald rendering of |. 515, 6, 
7; Ach. Would not this be better? 
Si quis Lacedzmoniorum domo profec- 
tus navi, per calumniam ¢psis ademtum 
vendidisset catellum Seriphiorum, se- 
disset isne domi? In]. 585 of the same 

a a 

play, Brunck reads % ovx, and of course 
We may expect to find in the transla- 
tion nec ne? which is the case, though 
Bekker reads a %y. The translation 
and the text, 713, 714, are sadly at va- 
riance. ‘Trans. p. 28, 1. 22, savium 
incorrectly for suavium. There is a 
slight inversion of the words, 115 Eq. 
to suit another text, p. 23, translation. 
The specch of the Chorus, 258-265, 
Equ. is terribly mauled in the transla- 
tion, and the lines are inverted without 
cause and without profit. Trans. p. 26, 
1. 36, Sed de hoc ipso primum decer- 
tabo tecum, quis debeat prior verba fa- 
cere, is in the text put after—ita me 
qoee amet. At p. 27, penult., 

acchus ought to be Neptunus, text 
407. P. 29, |. 6, contra rempublicam 
is preserved, though the text is iy on 
woAss. 475, |. 25, cujus in gratiam hoc 
faciamus, should have been expunged 
as worse than useless, and }. 28, ué ait 
is to be taken, we suppose, as a transla- 
tion of Gnzlv, 1. 510!! P. 31, 1. 35, 
for ingruit it should be inter nos erupit, 
as preserving the exact force of the ori- 
ginal. But our readers will be ready 
to cry, ‘*Ohe, jam satis !” 

There is a mistake in the Scholia, 
which has been, we believe, too often 
passed over. Aves, 521. It was one 
Sosicrates, and not Socrates, who wrote 
on Cretan affairs, as may be seen in 
Atheneus, VI. 

** The purchasers of a Var. Ed. may 
in several respects be compared to juary- 
men, and the writer of the preface to 
a jadge. Reasonable, we call it, that 
he who selects notes from various cri- 
tics should be expected to favour his 
readers with some intimation of his 
own opinions upon their comparative 
excellence, &c. &c.”—See British Cri- 
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tic, April, 1794, or No. 12, Classical 


Journal. 

This was said in a review on a Var. 
Horace, and the whole passage we would 
willingly copy as valuable, and show- 
ing the duties of the compiler, and how 
far in this case he was incompetent for 
the task ; or rather, in charity let us 
say it, forgot hisduty. Ach. an 10. 
Of what use are the notes of Din- 
dorf and Reisig.? Either Brunck’s or 
Elmsley’s note should be effaced on 1. 
13, as the latter only re-echoes the 
former. And certainly we gain much 
additional information by 1.14, which 
may be found in the Scholia, vol. ii. 
1.13. L. 18, one of the two of Porson’s 
notes might be omitted; and much 
is not gained by the notes either of 
Dindorf or Elmsley. That the mad 
annotation of Berg. on |. 22, should 
have been inserted, may well excite 
surprise ; and the former of Elmsley's 
notes should not have been subjoined, 
as it is repeated verbally, except the 
reference tothe Eccles. Elm. 1. 25, 
is an idle repetition of Kust and Berg. ; 
but here comes in the compiler, and 
only to mislead. The phrase epi 
mpwrov EvAov means ‘first bench,” 
which was of stone, it is true; but it 
is not unlikely that the benches at first 
were made of wood. We say a shoe- 
horn, when it is made of brass; and a 
tomb-stone when made of wood. L. 31, 
Porson shows off to advantage, seeing 
that he repeats what Kuster had before 
said. 41. What would be lost, if 
Reisk’s or Dind.’s note were left out? 
and the lovers of repetition would be 
displeased if they did not find Elms- 
ley again enacting echo at |. 53. O61. 
Prodigious! what an acquisition is that 
note of Berg. and the equally important, 
with Bekker’s text, of Elmsley. Every 
schoolboy knows the meaning of 6 Bas 
oiAevs, when made in connection with 
Persian affairs. The remarks of Brunck 
and Elmsley on 70, are exactly similar. 
Schutz completely contradicts Berg.’s 
note on 82, and who is to decide be- 
tween the two? surely not the com- 
piler of this farrago, All line 95 is full 
of repetitions ; and had any common dis- 
cretion been at hand, all but Hotib’s re- 
marks on 100 would have been omitted. 

So much for sins of commission in 
the first 100 lines. Now for those 
of omission. L. 8, ‘‘ For they (the 
Knights) deserve it at the hands of 
Greece,” has been inserted, ut aiunt, 
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in asecond edition of the play. Of this 
there is no mention ; though, to say the 
truth, there is some allusion in 283. 
And on the notes there we have only to 
remark, that there is no foundation for 
the supposition that Aristophanes in- 
serted these lines in a second edition, 
as this latter line he would certainly 
have altered. By 1. 8, it is clear that 
Cleon was fined before the play was 
represented ; but no conclusion of a 
second exhibition can follow from it. 
L. 19. Instead of telling us that assem- 
blies were held four times in 35 days, 
that this was the third, at which only 
ambassadors were received, we are of- 
fered a reference toa book that has ne- 
ver been, and never will be seen, by 
nine out of ten of Bekker’s purchasers, 
22. How easily that note of Berg. 
might have been omitted, which will 
only give a false notion, and a reference 
have been given to Rob, Ger. Ant. We 
forgot,to observe on 70, that Elmsley 
inserts the words of Kuster only: to 
ridicule them; but why should our 
compiler? We cannot refrain from re- 
marking that the young student is lia- 
ble to be misled by 259. The middle 
syllable of nosoy is always Jong in the 
Attic; it is found short in the Ionic 
and Doric. It is not our intention to 
do more than to refer to 404, Bekker 
omn., 514, Elm. Reisk., 586, Dind. 
Equit. 275. fon means pugua only in 
metaphor (sed qnere?); 277, Dind. 
Bent.,359, Comp. Kust. and Dind., 404, 
Cas. and Kust. cv ope’, word for word. 


In its present state, this work can be 
expected to have but a narrow sale 
among that numerous and yet not va- 
lueless class, the poorer a tty The 
text, if sold alone, would have circu- 
lated every where, in schools and in 
colleges. Now, if the three parts, the 
Text, the Translation and Scholia, and 
the Notes, be divided, and may be pur- 
chaseable at the pleasure of the stu- 
dent, none will deny that its circulation 
would be extended, and that in the 
end the profit would be greater. As the 
book is at present, with all Brunck’s 
faults, his will be preferred. Mr. Valpy 
would do a service to the literary world 
if he would print an errataof Bekker’s 
Aristoph. Nearly two years ago we 
heard that such was his intention, but 
it would seem that the report was un- 
founded. Many a poor scholar could 


be found, who (eheu! resangustadomi) 
would be happy to assist in such a task. 
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Let it be remembered, that we have 
the highest respect for Mr. Valpy. He 
alone of the London publishers recalls 
to mind the literary printers and pub- 
lishers of former days, when they gave 
atone to literature. In him the unu- 
sual junction of good classical know- 
ledge, gentlemanly habits, and trades- 
manlike despatch of business are found ; 
but alas, this edition of Aristophanes ! 
MATHETES. 


—_@— 
ODE SAPPHICA, 

De Propagande Christiane Religionis epud 
Barbaras Gentes Studio; ad Virum ad- 
modiim Reverendum Carolum Ricardum 
Episcopum Wintonensem, cum Insulam 
Cesaream* ad Ecclesiam jure Episcopali 
constiluendam primum inviserel, mense 
Septembri, A.D. 1829.—Auctore Epvar- 
no Durett, Cesariensi, A.M. et olim 
Coll. Pemb. Oxon. Alumno. 


En quis auditur sonitus per auras, 
Voxque clamantiim per opaca noctis, 
Ceu mari demersus opem profundo 
Nauta rogaret ? 
Permeat cunctas sonus ille terras, 
Donec ad fidos venit Insulanos, 
Magna qut¢is olim tribuisse fertur 
Nomina Cesar. 
Nec rogant frustra miseri precando, 
Quisquis et largitor opum suarum, 
Hic adest, ccetuque pius frequenti 
Munera confert. 
Munera ignotas aditura gentes, 
Ut Dei cultum penitus secundent, 
Atque ab edocto placidé triumphos 
Orbe reportent. 
Exuit diras pedibus catenas 
Afer, et dulci requie laborum 
Liber inventa, melioris annos 
Incipit evi. 
Cessat urentis strepitus flagelli, 
Vox heri cessat male szvientis, 
Et metus, languorque gravis, famesque 
Pulsa recedit. 
Nam Deus letis agitans superne 
Nunciis mentem, docuit renasci, 
Quisquis exoptat pietate dici 
Cuitor Olympi. 
Nec nigro discrimen inest colori, 
/Ethiops, albusve habeatur Anglus, 
Cum salus cunctis eadem paretur 
Sanguine Christi. 
Ecce! quo Montes Libyci Leonumf 
Verticem condunt nebulis madentem, 
Aut ubi campis fluvios calentes 
Stagna refundunt. 
Heu! vigent morbi, subiteque morti 
Mille permittunt aditus, et aér 
Pestilens tetro pluvios profundit 
Tempore rores. 


O ter illustres anime! quot audent 
Otio dulcis patriz relicto, 
Tendere ut spargant largioris 
Semina messis. 
Quam gravi passim pereunt labore ! 
Quamque sticcedunt oneri volentes ! 
Dum piis tellus tegitur virorum 
Barbara bustis. 
Interim crescunt segetes opime, 
Donec, ut sancti cecinére vates, 
Veritas summo veniens Olympo 
Szec’la reducat. 
Jam silent fluctus fugiuntque nubes, 
Solque post longam nitet orbe noctem 
Almus, et ditis radiis revisit 
Regna Mogoli. 
Jam calent agri, viridemque sylvis 
Arbores laté renovant juventam, 
Et bibit Tellus sitiens feraces 
Ccelitis imbres. 
Quis, Deo ducente, venit per undas, 
Qui tot emensurus iter peric’lis, 
Ponet Eois melior colonus 
Semen in agris ? 
Quisve opes dulcemque domum relinquit, 
Haud minis vates bonus ac sacerdos,} 
Quem grady summo prope constitutum 
Infu'a texit ? 
Seu Palestinas canit inter oras, 
Seu diem Mausis recreat Latinis, 
Seu Dei gratas patrio profundit 
Carmine laudes. 
Jam per obscuros juvat ire lucos, 
Unde divulsis oneretur herbis, 
Indicas gentes ubi sempiternus 
Decipit error. 
Vana seu falsis calet ara sacris, 
Brachma seu ritu colitur nefando, 
Seu pyra, spreto viduz cubili, 
Uritur uxor. 
Ictus eterni studio Magistri 
Ducit Heberus populos docendo, 
Unde vesani labefacta cultts 
Claustra resolvat. 
Tigribus ritus ubi seviores 
Miscuit sacris Venus impudicis 
Benara, et mollis male fidit aureis 
Bengala Divis. 
Heu ! citd Eois pius hospes oris 
Morte testatur, nimius laborum 
Magnum opus, coeluque animam superstes 
Reddit habendam. 
Audiit Ganges, dominusque aquarum 
Indus, et canis [maus pruinis, 
Ava cum Pegu, Thibetique Lame 
Ardua tellus. 
illum Arabs ceecis pavitans tenebris, 
Atque promisse dubius salutis 
Optimum fuscus veluti parentem 
Accola luxit. 
Urbium Princeps opulenta tollit 
Regias Calcutta domos, pioque 
Presulis bustum juvenis rigavit 
Plurima fletu. 
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Quod minis Reges trucibus furebant, 
Templa cum turpi grege deseruntur, 
Atque dirorum statuas recusat 
Canda Deorum. 
Mille per montes recinit juventus, 
Mille per montes iteratur Echo, 
Mille per montes Oriens dat ultrd 
Nomina Christo. 
Ultra iter Solis positasque metas, 
Pontus, immenso refluus sub Austro,* 
Insulas passim mediis nitentes 
Erigit undis. 
Ver at incassum Zephyro tepenti 
Ridet, ut fructus inarata tellus 
Fundat, et miros imitetur arbor 
Vertice panes.- 
Dira nam bellis rabies cruentis, 
In scelus coecas agit omne gentes, 
Acris aut foedo stimulos libido 
Pectore versat. 
Ac Deus sec’lis miserans peractis 
Gentis indignam sine luce sortem, 
Vividum fausto jubar exoriri 
Numine jussit. 
Ecce falsorum simulachra Diviim 
Vindici tandem dat Emea flamme, 
Et nefas conceptum animo relinquit 
Arva Tahiti. 
Cum maris tractus ierat latentes 
Anglicis audax Cocius carinis, 
Sanguini pariens nimis, incolarum 
Concidit ictu. 
At dies jamjam melior refulsit 
Luce divina, populisque monstrat 
Certum iter, sedesque polo beatas 
Esse piorum. 
Jam per incultos juvat ire montes, 
Quaque odoratis viret ora sylvis, 
Vallibusque imis resonant Ohatist 
Omnia Christo. 
Impii bello cecidére Thraces,§ 
Dum videt cultum profugum reverti 
Numinis, versis fruitura tandem 
Grecia fatis. 
O dies sec’ lis veniat propinquis, 
Que dit promissa pios levavit, 
Et fidem dictis redimente Christo 
Jussit habendam ! 
Ut Deum latus veneretur orbis, 
Et sciant omnes, iter ad salutem 
Nonnisi effuso potuisse pandi 
Sanguine Christi ! 
Tuque, qui letis ades Hospes oris 
Primus, et mitra meritd refulgens 
Ducis Orator populos tonanti 
Fervidus ore : 
7Equus in partem venias laborum, 
Atque conatus tueare nostros, 
Teque Patrono, pietas renatum 
Impleat Orbem ! 





* Pacific Ocean. 


t Sandwich Islands. § Turks. 


Gent. Maa. Decemler, 1830. 
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On the Greek Sapphic Ode. 513 


Hoste devicto scelerumque labe, 
Ibis optando comes in triumpho, 
Dum coli quavis regione cernes 
Nomen Iesis. 
Donec exacta placidus senect4 
Debitam reddas animam, chorisque 
Mistus Antistes sine fine sec’lis 
Luce fruaris. 


Epvarpus Durett. 


Sancti Salvatoris, in Insuld 
Cesared, 6° cal. Oct. 1829. 


HG 
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flyers following extract relative to 
the Greek Sapphic Ode, is taken 
from Mr. Henry Nelson Coleridge’s 
Introduction to the Study of the Greek 
Classic Poets, lately published : ; 

**It may be remarked with regret 
that the Greek Prize Odes of the last 
few years have not been written in the 
consistent dialect of the tragic chorus. 
The Holic of Sappho herself is surely 
in nubilus to us; and, even if Bishop 
Bloomfield’s arrangement of it be au- 
thentic, can any young man, by the 
help of analogy with the forms used in 
some fifty or sixty lines, write upon va- 
rious subjects in such a dialect consis- 
tently? The attempt produces a far- 
rago which, in point of Greek, is dis- 
graceful to the reputation of the Uni- 
versity ; for what can be more lamenta- 
bly absurd than to see the lowest 
* bucolisms’ of Theocritus thrust in as 
the necessities of a Sapphic Ode re- 
quire?) The Greek Professor might 
very profitably publish a canon on this 
subject.” 


It cannot be considered here imper- 
tinent to remark, that Mr. Cole- 
ridge has a very good right to speak on 
the composition of the Greek Sapphic 
Ode, having himself carried off Sir 
Wm. Browne’s medal in the years 
1821 and 1823. Nor is Mr. C.’s 
judgment the less to be regarded on 
another account—that he was distin- 
guished as an Etonian, and afterwards 
as Fellow of King’s. 

The academical year, too, just com- 
menced, is particularly auspicious for 
some authoritative declaration as to 
the style and dialect expected hereafter 
in the Greek Sapphic Ode. The Pro- 
vost of King’s is the new Vice-Chan- 
cellor. Yours, &c. 
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Mr. Ursan, 

N the Edinburgh Review for July 
I 1830 (No. c11.) is a review of Sothe- 
by’s Version of Homer. Without al- 
luding to several introductory remarks 
that at least may prove subjects of de- 
bate in p. 469, I find that 

‘* Torys appears to be properly a sub- 
stantive. The title of Diana, rétua Onpav, 
and the fact that it appears only in the femi- 
nine, and generally as an adjunct of feminine 

roper names, seem to intimate as much. 
Per aps it is merely the feminine form of 
wéoss, formerly 776s: 7dc4s, * husband,’ 
or ‘ master,’ (compare the Latin podis,) 
srorvsa, © wife’ or ‘ mistress.’ In the lan- 
guage of Homer, wore is never the title 
of unmarried ladies; it is given to maiden 
goddesses, by courtesy.” 

Now, is it an adjective in Orest. 207: 
& moruce AnOn tov xaxwv, oO veneranda 
oblivio malorum ;’ for how can Forget- 
fulness, even by the strongest figure, be 
called ‘‘ mistress of evils” or ‘* misfor- 
tunes.” In Troades, 291 (Matthias’ 
Ed.) xérue is applied by the chorus of 
Trojan women to Hecuba, and let our 
critic make the best of it. But Pindar 
calls Aglaia rérua,Olymp. xiv. 19,— 
certainly not mistress. Although Pyth, 
iv. 380, rota Berto; worme A. P. ix. 
95, cannot mean ‘“ mistress ” Libya; 
this would be too bold a figure even 
for Pindar. Nem. 111. 1, rétma poica, 
«Mrs. Muse!’ indeed ; and at No. viii. 
1, we must translate dpe rérne, * Mrs. 
Young’ (or Youth, prop. dime.) And 
at 130, Carm. in def. Solis (Tread fr. 
Heyne’s Ed.) we have the sun’s light 
called # xérua, oh mistress! Aristoph. 
Eq. 1166 (Bekker) Pax, 437, 512, 640, 
Thesm. 130, Ranz, 337. All these 
ge seem to require an adjective. 

n most it is absolutely necessary ; as 
Thesm. 130. In Pax, 512, the Scholiast 
(519) renders wore by evQpavrowat. 
If further evidence be wanting, it may 
be found in our critic’s “ language of 
Homer :” Ov! poster) rary xa orc 
pnrnp, ‘Ihave no father nor venerable 
mother.’ It would be folly to say that 
it is never asubstantive ; but our north- 
ern critics are yet in their classical 
nonage if we are to believe them that 
xérme is properly a substantive. It 
appears like the Latin potens (as potens 
suz, master of himself); but who but 
a modern Athenian would call it 
** properly a substantive.” 

There is a slip at p. 469, in Powmis, 
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‘ ox-eyed’ says Scotus; ‘large or full 
eyed’ I would say. Truly his is literal ; 
but any fifth class boy at Eton would 
have told him that Bods and fazo¢ in 
composition have the effect of incieags- 
ing. ImmoPBovxoros, not a * horse-herds- 
man,’ but a ‘ chief-herdsman.’ Would 
you call Bovmase au ox-boy? Assuredly 
not; but a ‘ great boy.’ See further 
Viger, p. 74 (or 35-6, Seager’s Trans.) 
MaTHETEs. 
——- 
THE HISTORY OF THUCYDIDES, TRANSLATED 
BY S. T. BLOOMFIELD, D.D. F.S.A. 
(Concluded from p. 422.) 


HE scene is now shifted from Pla- 
ta to Corcyra, and we have a 
graphic detail of perhaps the most 
atrocious deeds that had as yet ever 
disgraced human nature. Then is de- 
scribed, with the strongest pencil, the 
moral effects of the war and pestilence, 
as affecting the state of society in 
Greece, disorganized by a general war, 
which might be called acivil one. This 
portion partakes, in a more than usual 
degree, of that obscurity which extends 
itself in some measure over the whole 
history ; but itis satisfactorily removed 
by our indefatigable annotator, who, 
by the vast resources furnished by a 
long course of studious research, is ena- 
bled to make the whole sufficiently 
plain. 

Now is narrated the unfortunate 
campaign of Demosthenes, the Athe- 
nian general, in the invasion of AE1o- 
lia; and afterwards the events of 
Western Greece, in which Demos- 
thenes retrieves his disgrace by a com- 
plete triumph over the Ambraciots, 
who had invaded Acarnania. On this, 
as well as the preceding portion, our 
limits will not permit us to advert to 
any notes, except to adduce one as con- 
uected with the death of the poet He- 
siod, so interesting that we cannot but 
lay it before our readers. 

P. 168. ‘Temple of the Nemean Jove 
(where Hesiod is said ly the inhatitants of 
the country to have died ; it Leing announced 
to him by the oracle that he should perish at 
Nemea). Intending, it should seem, to go 
as far as possibie from Nemea. From this 
we are not to infer that he perished the 
next day, or immediately after he reached 
Nemea. The circumstances are narrated by 
Proclus Vit. Hesiod, p. 8, Diodor. cited by 
Goeller, and by Plutarch in his Sympos., 
cited by Smith. By the latter it appears 
that the oracle was given him at Delphi, im- 
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mediately after a signal poetical triumph, 
and that he thence fled to GEneon, and was 
there hospitably entertained at a certain 
house, in common with a Milesian, who 
having secretly debauched the daughter of 
the host, with the connivance, it was un- 
justly supposed, of Hesiod, the brothers of 
the girl laid wait for him and slew him at 
the Nemean temple, together with his ser- 
vant, and threw their bodies into the sea, by 
the waves of which Hesiod’s was carried to 
Rhium, where there was at this time held a 
solemn festival. Being immediately recog- 
nized, the assembly proceeded without delay 
to discover the murderers. In this they suc- 
ceeded, partly by the aid of the poet’s dogs, 
and inflicted a complete retaliation, by put- 
ting the assassins to death, casting their bo- 
dies into the sea, and demolishing their 
houses. He was buried, as Plutarch tells us, 
in the temple of Jupiter Nemeus. 

‘* With respect to the whole story itself, 
itis, I am inclined to think, founded in 
truth, though with a considerable incrusta- 
tion of falsehood. In it we discover a le- 
gend of the Pagan priesthood, and that le- 
gend fabricated many centuries after the 
death of the bard, to bolster up the credit 
ofasinking cause. Perhaps Hesiod might 
have received an oracle warning him of some 
evit threatening his life, but conceived in the 
usual ambiguous manner; so that the ora- 
cle-mongers would not hazard much credit in 
respect of aman of Hesiod’s advanced age. The 
oracle, however, might so affect his mind as 
to induce him to change his old and Alpine 
residence on the cliffs of Parnassus, for a 
warmer and more genial abode in one of the 
loveliest spots of all Western Greece. That 
he sojourned some time at CEneon, and was 
accustomed to visit the Neméum in the 
neighbourhood, and was there murdered, 
there is no reason to doubt; and that his 
faithful dogs should have had some share in 
tracking out the murderers, is rendered pro- 
bable by the many accounts which we have 
of similar attachment and sagacity, in that 
most faithful of all man’s brute allies. I 
caunot but suspect that this story, and es- 
pecially that part of it which respects the 
dogs, will enable us to ascertain the subject 
of a most ancient bas-relief seen by Dr. 
Clarke near Orchomenus, and of which a pic- 
ture is given by him in his Travels into 
Greece, vol. 111. p. 148. This Dr. Clarke is 
inclined to think a representation of Her- 
cules with the dog of Hades. But the figure 
seems by no means such as we should con- 
nect with the idea of Hercules, heing lean 
and slender, and of an elderly aspect. There 
is far more reason to suppose it that of 
Hesiod, represented as a shepherd with his 
rough staff, and leaning with fondness over 
his dog, (a greyhound, it should seem) 
which he is feeding. Now this may be the 
sepulchral monument closing the entrance 
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to the tomb of Hesiod. For that there was 
a tomb of Hesiod at Orchomenus, is counte- 
nanced by Pausan. 9, 38, 3, who relates 
that the inhabitants of that place were en- 
joined by the oracle, in order to remove a 
pestilence, to fetch the bones of Hesiod 
from Naupactia; which we may suppose 
was done; at what time does not appear. 
But there can hardly be said to have been 
such a district as Naupactia before 460 B.C. 
as we find from Thucyd. 1.103. Therefore, 
if this bas-relief be, as would appear from 
the style of the sculpture and the costume, 
of the very high antiquity ascribed to it by 
Dr. Clarke and others, it should seem to be 
not so much the sepulchral monument of 
Hesiod, as a more ancient cenotaph, erected 
on the spot by the inhabitants of Orcho- 
menus, to the honour of their favourite poet, 
when the actual sepulchre enclosing his 
bones was at Neméum. Indeed it is proba- 
ble that there were many cenotaphs, since 
we know that there were many epitaphia 
written, which are collected in the life of 
the poet by Gyraldus.” 


At p. 210, is a curious note (particu- 
larly interesting to the antiquary) on 
wicker-shields, as used by the ancients. 
At p. 212, our attention is arrested by 
the highly characteristic and soldierlike 
address of Brasidas to his comrades. 
At p. 301, is a note containing much 
valuable information on the Peripoli, 
a sort of Athenian troops ; and another 
at p. 337 on the three classes of the 
free population of Athens, the goairas, 
the pérosxos, and the Zévs, 

Our fast - waning limits remind us 
that we must hasten to give a notice of 
Vol. IIL., which comprehends Books 
VL, VIIL., and VIIL., the two first of 
which are, in a great measure, occu- 
pied by narrating the origin, progress, 
and termination of the calamitous Sici- 
lian expedition, which proved in its 
consequences the ruin of Athens. The 
historian prefaces his narration with a 
short account of Sicily, its early settle- 
ments and subsequent colonization by 
the Carthaginians and the Greeks; in 
the course of which there is much of 
topographical description, which the 
aunotator has copiously illustrated. At 
p- 27, is a note on the expensiveness 
of horse-keeping at Athens. At p 
77, we have a masterly elucidation of a 
great difficulty, concerning the num- 
ber of Athenian forces which went on 
the first expedition to Syracuse. Our 
limits admonish us that we can onl 
introduce one annotation from Boo 
VIII., but that will be found to con- 
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tain a satisfactory explication of per- 
haps the most obscure passage in the 
author. 

“¢ It was agreed on, that more should be 
given each man than three oboli, and that ly 
Jive ships’ pay ; for to fifty-five ships thirty 
talents were allowed per month; and to all 
other ships, as the number of such should in- 
crease, was to be given pay in the same pro- 
portion.—There is, rhaps, no passage in 
our author which has occasioned greater 
difficulty than this; and in whatever way it 
be considered, we are surrounded with per- 
plexities. I cannot, however, enter into a 
detail of the various opinions of the com- 
mentators and critics. It is admitted by all 
that the passage is corrupt, since no tolera- 
ble sense has ever yet been elicited from it 
without making some alteration, though the 
MSS. present no variety. The most preva- 
lent opinion since the time of Duker has 
been, that the words xa} wevtyxovta have 
crept in from the margin; and they are 
placed between brackets by all the recent 
editors, who, however, are not agreed on 
the sense. Haack and Goeller make it as 
follows: ‘ Nevertheless, to five ships, more 
were agreed on than five obols a man ; for 
to five ships were given three talents a 
month, and to the rest,’ &c.; which would 
be three obols and three-fifths a day. But 
it must be confessed that there is something 
exceedingly awkward in this sense. Why the 
pay should be reckoned at a certain sum for 
each five ships, it is difficult to see. Besides, 
to make the words xa! rots aAAoKs Oow 
MAsious vues Hoay TovTou TOU aerSwov, 
denote the other fifty ships, involves ex- 
treme harshness; and Duker’s notion con- 
cerning the jirst five is absurd. There is 
also great objection to taking mage for és, 
since the signification is very unusual; nor 
can it thus seem otherwise than strange that 
the author should have used rapa and és 
so close together. Finally, to cancel two 
words, without any authority, is too bold, 
and not to be tolerated unless it could re- 
move all difficulty; which we see is far from 
being the case. Under these circumstances, 
I have thought it proper to retain the signifi- 
cationcommonly assigned to mapa. Though, 
as the passage is undoubtedly corrupt, I 
have adopted the very mild conjecture of 
Meibomius, for reba, TpbanovTec (i.e. for 
y, A); though not his interpretation. [am 
not aware that the sense I have assigned is 
liable to any well-founded objection. It pro- 
ceeds, indeed, upon the supposition that 
two hundred was the regular number of the 
crew of atrireme ; but so does the interpre- 
tation of Haack and Goeller. And though 
that has been denied by Duker, yet the point 
has been made out by Meibomius; and all 
the recent editors admit it. To the passages 
adduced by Meibomius in proof, may be 
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added the following. Plutarch Lysand. 20, 
Thucyd. 6, 8, where the Egestians are said 
to have sent sixty talents for a month’s pay, 
(namely, a drachma per diem, as we find 
from 6, 31) for sixty ships; and L. 4, 5, 
(where Demosthenes is said to have been 
left at Pylus with five ships) compared with 
Themist. 138, A., who, though Thucydides 
has there omitted to give the number of 
men, estimates them at one thousand; i. e. 
two hundred a ship. Demosth. Phil. 1, who 
reckons the half of a ship’s pay at twenty 
minz each ship for a month; which makes 
two hundred a ship. Triremes then mostly 
carried 200 men; as a Mytilenzan trireme 
mentioned by Herodo. 3, 13, and universally 
the Persian triremes, 7, 184, 7; WS ava 
dunxoctous avdeaes AoyiCopetvoics ty ixaotn 
vni—imiParevn di—cperixovta avdpes, 
See also 7, 185, 13, and 186, 5, 8, 17, 7. 
It may, indeed, seem strange that the com- 
putation should be by ships’ pay; but the 
reason why that method was used seems to 
have been that, as the pay of a ship came to 
exactly half a talent per month, so, from 
the even sum, it was more convenient to 
reckon by ship's pay. For the same reason, 
we find, in all the Greek historians, more 
frequent mention made of month’s pay (as 
here) than day’s pay. Thus it appears that 
all that Tissaphernes did was to make the 
payment (which otherwise would have been 
27 talents and a half,) even money, by 
which the pay would be three obols and 
about three elevenths a day.” 


No further specimens can be neces- 
sary; and we have only to advert to 
one or two important appendages to the 
work, in a most instructive memoir on 
the state of Greece, civil and military, 
at the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
war; translated, with compression and 
modification, from Professor Poppo: 
and two tables of the Athenian and 
Lacedemonian confederacies, which 
should be kept by the student conti- 
nually under view. The work is also 
accompanied by an excellent plan of 
Syracuse, from Professor Goeller, and 
five large and beautifully executed 
maps of Greece, adapted, indeed, to 
the age of Thucydides and Herodotus, 
but so constructed as to be serviceable 
even for the later periods of Grecian 
History. 

Here we must close our report of a 
work which happily fills up no incon- 
siderable space in the literature of our 
country, and which we can pronounce 
to be quite indispensable to all who 
would hope to understand the text of 
the greatest of historians, but most ob- 
scure of writers. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
ee 


Narrative of a Journey overland, from Eng- 
land, by the Continent of Europe, Egypt, 
and the Red Sea, to India; including a 
residence there, and voyage home, in the 
years 1825, 26, 27, and 28. By Mrs. 
Colonel Elwood. 2 vols. 8vo. 

MRS. Coutonet Etwoop is the 
first and only female who has ven- 
tured to join her husband in an over- 
land journey to India; and as it seems 
with no more discomfort, if so much, 
than inevitably attends (in regard to 
disgusting indelicacies most offensive to 
females) inclosure in a box, with a 
chance of being drowned. On the 
contrary, by land, the Orientals attach 
much sacredness to the female person, 
if properly veiled and accompanied, 
exclaiming at the sight of one so se- 
cured, ‘* Harem,” which is a _pass- 
word for ‘ forbearance.’ The fair 
authoress is the daughter of Edward 
Jeremiah Curteis, esq. of Windmill- 
hill, co. Sussex, late M.P. for that 
county. Of cours:, she has taken for 
her archetype Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague; and we are sure that the 
event of her resolution and fortitude 
must have most highly contributed to 
her gratification. ludeed, intellectual 
persons must feel, that travels in fo- 
reign countries enable them to see 
sights and dramas (if life in particular 
states may be so called) which they 
may never have another opportunity of 
visiting ; and they see the objects in 
natural action, not as in a show of 
wild beasts, which, pent up in cages, 
become, instead of living animals, only 
living statues. 

e shall give a detail of curious in- 
cidents. At Lucca a stout-looking girl 
begged for charity, that she might get 
a husband: of course this would-be 
slave of the ring (as Mrs. Elwood hap- 
pily styles her, i. 20), was gratified. 

Mre. Elwood is decidedly a convert to 
the oriental origin of the pointed arch ; 
for she says, that, 

*€ The curious little Church of Santa 
Maria della Spina, so exactly resembled 
some of the buildings we subsequently saw 
in Arabia, that we might easily have fancied, 
like the migratory house of Loretto, that it 
had flown hither from thence through the 
air.” —i, 20. 

AtSan Miniaco, the lady saw earthen 
jars of such immense size, that they 


verified the story ofthe“ Forty Thieves.” 
In some of the Churches at Augusta 
in Sicily are votive offerings, not un- 
known here anciently, viz. every part 
of the human body, formed in wax, 
hung up by those who had been cured 
of diseases, in what seemed a most 
indecent display (i. 89). An old 
Mameluke-house in Egypt consisted 
of an immense gateway, opening upon 
a court, partly sarrounded by acloister, 
beyond which was the dining-room, 
the roof of which was curiously paint- 
ed; and at the bottom played a fountain, 
accompanied with musical glasses. It 
looked upon a garden of oleanders, 
date, and pomegranate trees. 

** A very narrow stair-case led to the 
upper stories, which seemed’to defy all plan, 
but most of the rooms were apparently con- 
structed upon the principle of security and 
privacy. Many of them had curiously carved 
window -frames, with painted glass and 
window seats. There was one apartment, so 
secret, that it would have been impossible to 
have discovered it, had it not been pointed 
out to us, the access being through a sliding 
pannel.” —i. 139. 

The conformity of this house to our 
old irregular mansions, of the oriel 
windows and secret rooms, may induce 
some of our antiquaries to relax their 
pertinacity respecting the Anglicism 
of our ancient architecture, especially 
if they add the following passages from 
i. pp. 285, 286. 

**In the old buildings we saw several 
very curious specimens of Arabesque archi- 
tecture, the round, the pointed, and the 
elliptic arch.... [and as to the town walls of 
Yambo near Medina] ‘* There is no ditch, 
and they are flanked at intervals with square 
bastions and round towers, which, though 
in a ruined state, are exactly similar to 
those still to he seen in Norman Castles in 
England. The gateways, evidently very old, 
present the regular Gothic arch key-stone, 
the curious devices and arabesque tracery 
of those of our Cathedrals ; indeed, the sen- 
tences in Arabic, carved in different parts, 
closely resemble and appear like our orna- 
mental fret-work. One of them only re- 
quired ivy for us to have imagined ourselves 
passing under the picturesque arched gate- 
way of an English Abbey.” 

Windmills are allowed to have been 
derived from the East, and, as it ap- 
pears from i. p. 289, are of Saracenic 
origin. If windmills, why not other 
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things? And itis noticeable that, while 
our travellers maintain the oriental de- 
rivation of our Gothic architecture, it 
is only contested by those who never 
left their native island; at least were 
never in the East. 

Neither was the conical form of our 
old British houses peculiar. At Bir- 
Ambar our authoress saw 


«¢ Houses of a most singular construction. 
They are formed of unbaked potter’s-clay, 
in one piece, of the shape of a bee-hive, 
about ten feet high, and six wide.”"—i. 248. 


In p. 194, it is reasonably suggested 
that the confusion in the Egyptian Chro- 
nology may have originated through 
placing in succession the distinct dy- 
nasties of the several contemporary 
Kings who reigned over the seven dis- 
tricts of Egypt, and 

“© It would appear that the Diospolitan 
monarchs, by whom most of the noble 
structures of Thebes were built, at the time 
or soon after the Israelites scjourned in 
Egypt, were a distinct race fromthe Pharaohs 
of Scripture.” —i. 194. 


As to the tombs of the Kings, it is 
presumed that Ezekiel (chap. viii. v. 
7-12) has described them, and the ce- 
remonies there practised. Among the 
furniture depicted on the walls, is a 
low dd-dehineat European-looking 
chair, such as is still seen in our 
nurseries. 

We must not wonder that tombs 
were inhabited, for they are most 
agreeable retreats in a sultry climate ; 
and in a magnificent cemetery, walled 
in, around the stems of sycamores and 
tamarinds, were placed jars of water 
for the benefit of travellers (i. 237), 
water being the luxury as weil as the 
necessary of life in Arabia, and other 
eastern countries, whence the conten- 
tions about wells, mentioned in the 
Pentateuch. 

«The Scape-goat of the Mosaic Law is 
recognized in the camel, which during the 
plague is slaughtered; the Arabs hoping 
that the plague would take refuge in the 
body of the camel, and that by killing it, 
they should extirpate the disorder.”—i, 291. 


Not only are we indebted, says our 
authoress (i. 323), to Arabia for our 
Gothic architecture, but for our carved 
stalls, rood-lofis, shrines, and old door- 
ways. 

«* Both here and in other houses at 
Hodeida, we were surprised at the exqui- 
site beauty of the carved woodwork, which 
was similar to, and quite equal, if nut supe- 
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rior, to the richest Gothic tracery in our 
finest Cathedrals. Much taste and elegance 
were displayed in the commonest arched 
door and window, which latter generally 
projected over the streets considerably, in 
the same manner as in the very old houses 
in London.” 


The watering gardens with the foot 


(as in Deut. c. xi. v. 10) is thus ex- 
plained in i. 384. 


‘‘In India, seeds and plants are generally 
raised by laying them positively under water; 
small trenches are made round the roots, or 
the ground is laid out in small compart- 
ments, which are surrounded with mounds 
of earth; and to fill these with water, the 
mollec or gardener lets in the stream, and 
conducts it from bed to bed by a small 
aperture, formed by a hoe or his foot.” 


It appears that there are no British 
retail shopkeepers at Bombay, and that 
it is cheaper to send to England at 
once, for articles, than to buy them 
there.—i. 418. 

The Indian trade mentioned in Gen. 
c. xxx. and Ezek. c. xxvii. still exists. 
—i. 424. 

The Naag serpent, or Cobra di Ca- 
pelio, is still worshipped in India, as 
the evil spirit; and the origin of the 
name Satan, and the snake-like form, 
are thus explained: 


*€ Whenever an eclipse of the moon takes 
place, the natives imagine that the devil, 
or @ great snake or dragon, has laid hold of 
it, and they make a tremendous noise in 
order to alarm him, shouting ¢ Sheitan, 
chaun chordo,”—Satan, let the moon go ! 
This superstitious idea is said to originate 
from the oriental astronomers having as- 
signed the figure of a serpent to the circular 
curve described by the moon’s orbit, as 
likewise to the sun’s path through the 
Zodiac. The points where the moon crosses 
the ecliptic, or her ascending and descend- 
ing nodes, are termed the dragon’s head, 
and the dragon’s tail, whence probably arose 
this extravagant fable.”—ii. 19, 213. 

The Mussulman eats meat; the 
Hindoo only vegetables. The result is 
said to be, that the former recovers 
sooner in a fever; the latter is more 
easily cured of his wounds.—ii. 67. 

Our authoress thinks that the gypsies 
are descendants of exiled Parsees, and 
finds they agree in doctrines and ma- 
gic, and are not dissimilar in person. 
—ii. 76. 

Every antiquary has heard of the 

Machter, and near a fine 
tank on Malabar point, 
‘¢ is a famous hole, through which penitents 
squeezed themselves, in order to attain the 
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‘remission of their sins. The pirate Angria 
actually landed one night, and came on 
shore secretly to perform this superstitious 
ceremony.” —ii. 90. 

An instrument, upon the principle of 
an olian harp, is said to have been 
invented by Nareda, son of Brahma.— 
ii. 122. 

The Dagon of the Philistines is said 
to have derived its name from the vil- 
lage of Dagaum, where was a famous 
idol of Juggernaut; and from hence it 
is presumed that the two deities were 
one and the same.—ii. 159. 

A man on horseback, sculptured on 
a tomb, in India denotes a warrior.— 
ii. 182. 

The pelting with sugar-plums, at 
the Carnival in Italy, seems to have 
been borrowed from the Orientals, for 
it is still practised in India at the same 
period.—ii. 230. 

In p. 298, we have a description of 
Cornelians, of which the mines are 
near the village of Namoudra. 

*¢ In the natural state they appear like 
common stones, such as may be picked up 
upon the beach in England. These are 
slightly chipped to ascertain what their na- 
ture is, and are then placed in earthen pots, 
ina small trench, upon a layer of fuel, which 
is covered by another, and the whole is then 
set on fire. The heat brings out the co- 
lours, and determines their relative value. 
It is difficult to cut them without splitting, 
particularly the white, which are conse- 
quently of the most value; the black are 
very rare; but the red are common, and 
more easy to break without injuring the 
stone...When properly burnt, they are sold 
to the merchants, who come from Cambay, 
where they are polished, made into orna- 
ments, and from thence exported to all 
parts of the civilized world.” —ii. 299. 

We assure our fair authoress, that 
we have derived much amusement and 
instruction from her interesting book, 
particularly from those parts which 
show how much of the arts of Europe 
was derived through the crusades from 
the East; an enquiry forming by far 
the most important feature in the his- 
tory of those expeditions, and yet that 
which has been either neglected or 
denied. But so prone to imitation of 
the manners of the East were Eu- 
ropeans and Christians, that it is one 
of the best founded charges brought 
against the Templars, that they secret- 
ly worshipped Mahomet (see Mills’s 
Crusades, ti. 407). If people went 
such Jengths as this, why doubt the 
adoption of Oriental arts?” 
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Letters on England. By Baron de Stael. 
New edition enlarged. 8vo. pp. 366. 


IT is a trite quotation from Tacitus, 
that, if a Government composed of a 
monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy, 
were formed, it would be the best, 
and yet could not be permanent, be- 
cause one power would subdue the 
other. Nevertheless, such a mixed 
government has long subsisted in Great 
Britain ; and the only difliculty is the 
solution of the problem. To us it ap- 
pears, that the Crown owes its support 
to its power of conferring honours and 
places; the Aristocracy to the in- 
fluence of property; and the Demo- 
cracy, to that cause which is assigned 
by Baron de Stael in the following 
words: 

*« Let us simply consider the popular or- 
ganization of England. Is there any thing 
on this side the Atlantic more republican ? 
Is there a country in Europe where the body 
of citizens at large directs itself must of its 
affairs, ecclesiastical, administrative, and fi- 
nancial ; where it appoints officers of police, 
cullectors of taxes, managers of the poor, 
inspectors of high-ways? Do not imagine 
that these are matters of empty form, in 
which no interest is taken; or burdensome 
duties executed with repugnance. No: 
they are rights duly appreciated, and daily 
exercised by the lowest citizens in England. 
Every parish is a little democratic state. 
There are parishes in London, and in other 
cities of England, where the animated con- 
tests and local interests remind us of the 
Italian republics in the middle ages. Like 
Florence, they have their fworisciti, who, 
driven from power by an opposite party, 
after long struggies recover their prepon- 
derance, and regain the confidence of their 
fellow-citizens. ‘The election of a magis- 
trate, the adoption of some measure of lo- 
cal interest, sets men’s minds in motion, 
and raises their passions: they meet, speak, 
write, plead, spare nothing to secure the 
triumph of their opinion, or their party.”— 
p. 121. 

Most able treatises have been written 
in behalf of the English predilection 
for accumulating property in masses, 
and disposing of it by primogeniture. 
We are not convinced by the Baron’s 
arguments ; but knowing, as is the fact, 
that by the aggregation of small into 
large farms, the number of persons 
converted into labourers, and thrown 
with their families up6n the poor-rates, 
is enormously augmented, we think, 
that the following passage deserves at- 
tention, because it is evident that by 
the results rents must be decreased to 
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the amount of the respective sums paid 
for support of the indigent. 


*¢ That England has risen above almost 
every other country in Europe, by the pro- 
gress of its agriculture, is incontestible; 
but I have not here to enquire what are the 
different causes that under the omnipotent 
zgis of liberty have produced this result; 
neither is it incumbent on me to prove that 
it is in no degree owing to entails, or the law 
of primogeniture. In fact, if we reflect 
that in Italy, Spain, and wherever else the 
system of irresponsible freehold succession 
has been introduced, it has occasioned the 
deterioration of land, and the impoverish- 
ment even of them for whose benefit it was 
invented, we shall be convinced that the 


agricultural prosperity of England must be 
ascribed to other causes.”—p. 72. 


In reply to our objections to the 
gavelkind plan of the Baron, viz. that 
asmall portion of ground divided among 
several children, must ultimately be 
reduced to nothing,—he says, 


‘*No; for if one of them be not rich 
enough to purchase the shares of his bro- 
thers, the ground is sold, and passes into 
the hands of some person who can keep it 
entire and improve it.””—p. 52. 


The true way of estimating the con- 
sequences of the two systems, is, in 
our opinion, this. Does not the pri- 
mogeniture plan, by favouring larger 
and more speedy accumulations of 
wealth and capital, give employment 
and comfort, through trade, manufac- 
tures, and luxury, to greater numbers 
than the gavelkind one? We think 
that it does, and that the respective 
increase or decrease of population, es- 
timated according to the quantum of 
territory in England and France, will 
determine the question. Certain, how- 
ever, it is, that a judicious and easy 
system of emigration ought ever to ac- 
company the extension of large farms 
and machinery. 

In some parts of England common 
lands for miles have been surrepti- 
tiously inclosed, and split into small 
portions. The result has been, that, 
whatever may be the produce of the 
soil, it has only acted in abatement, so 
far as it has gone, of the expense of 
living; but it has kept condition sta- 
tionary. No great towns like Man- 
chester, Liverpool, or Birmingham, 
could grow out of such germs. 

It is utterly impossible for a foreigner 
to think as we do intuitively upon cer- 
tain, to us obvious points. He cannot 
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estimate English circumstances by 
English ideas; and if his premises 
cannot be sound, his conclusions must 
have the same character. Tie Baron, 
though an excellent philosopher and 
writer, gives to abstract ideas an in- 
fluence which they by no means pos- 
sess. Habit, the habit of his country, 
is the momentum which actuates every 
Englishman. If he could go toa su- 
reme earthly paradise, in any foreign 
and, and make a fortunethere, he would 
be miserable if he had no hope of coming 
back to England, and there enjoying 
it. America is no exception, because 
English habits prevail there. In short, 
it is habit which forms the love of 
country, and despotizes over reason 
and the plainest common sense. At 
the same time, the Baron suggests 
things which, if attended to, tend 
much to the improvement of our opi- 
nions upon civil and political topics. 

Neither reason nor selfish prudence 
can vindicate Napoleon. Great he 
certainly was ; but greatness is an affair 
of wonder, which acts like drunken- 
ness, and destroys reason. Neverthe- 
less insanire lubet is a favourite adage 
of many, and therefore we inform them 
that in pp. xxxi—xxxviii. is a long 
dialogue between the Emperor and the 
Baron, who sought the recall of his 
mother from exile. It is too long for 
us to extract; but we shall mention 
some things. He would not have per- 
sons who did not like him in any ene 
which he inhabited. Madame de 
Stael would see a crowd of people,— 
she would not refrain from pleasan- 
tries,—she thought them of no im- 
portance, but he thought a great deal 
of them,—he took every thing in ear- 
nest,—her speeches would be conti- 
nually repeated to him,—subordina- 
tion was necessary, and authority must 
be respected because it comes from 
God,—she would spoil all the people 
around him,—and let her go to Lon- 
don if she wishes to make libels. 

We have hitherto gone on in perfect 
good humour with the Baron. We 
cannot, however, part without an ex- 
ception. Our author has, in a gen- 
tlemanly manner indeed, indulged in a 
reprobation of the extinct Constitutional 
Society. We assure him that the mem- 
bers and patrons of that Society were 
men of loyal and patriotic principles, 
whose object was to arrest the tide of 
sedition on one side, and obscenity on 
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the other. Though their motives were 
calumniated, and their characters as- 
persed, subsequent events have proved 
that an insurrectionary spirit had long 
been brooding, which it was their ob- 
ject, if possible, to suppress before it 
broke out into mobocratic violence. 
For the truth of this opinion, unfortu- 
nately, we have only to refer to passing 


events. 
—G-— 


4 Journey to Paris in the Year 1691. By 
Martin Lister, M.D. 4th Edit. By Geo. 
Henning, M.D. 8vo. pp. 219. 


WE do not dislike travellers who 
have a good deal of the old woman in 
their composition, provided they do not 
tell lengthy, insipid stories. Such a 
traveller was Dr. Lister. He does not 
wish to soar like an eagle, as many 
mere sparrow travellers, with their 
heads full of politics and evangelical 
philosophy, pretend to do, but pecks 
away like a fowl at a barn-door for 
humble but useful grain; and when 
we consider how very difficult it is for 
foreigners to appreciate fairly the man- 
ners and institutions of other coun- 
tries, growing out of circumstances, 
and notice the many failures conse- 
quent upon such attempts, we are sure 
that errors may be imbibed by the one 
plan, and avoided by the other. 

Modern Paris is in a manner a new 
city; for Dr. L. learned from a work- 
man that a common house built of 
stone, and plastered over, would not 
last above twenty-five years. (p. 41.) 
Now our present builders in London, 
applying the gregarious principle to 
houses (one keeping up another), do 
most ingeniously contrive, that, al- 
though if they stood singly a pair of 
bellows would blow them down, they 
shall stand, at least only totter and 
alarm, during the full term of a build- 
ing lease. 

In p. 50, it is observed that Paris 
being paved with square stones, having 
a broad surface, was not annoyed with 
dust like London, because much sand 
was not necessary to give them steadi- 
ness; whereas the smaller irregular 
pebbles of our streets required so much 
gravel, that when the wind was high, 
the annoyance was excessive. _ 

All our readers do not know Spence’s 
works; and it may amuse them to 
learn how Pope, our poet, would have 

Gent. Mac. December, 1830. 


executed the stupendous project of 
Dinocrates. That was to convert 
Monnt Athos, 150 miles in cireum- 
ference, into a statue of Alexander the 
Great, containing in the right hand a 
basin capable of holding all the water 
that descended from the mountain ; in 
the left a town with 10,000 inhabit- 
ants, Not every man could have been 
so ingenious as Pope, who suggested 
the following mode: 


‘The figure must he in. a reciining pos- 
ture, to take away the necessity of the Rol- 
lowing, and to allow of the city being held 
in one hand. The hill should be rude and 
unequal, and might be assisted with groves 
of trees for the eye-brows, and a wood for 
the hair. The natural green turf should be 
left, wherever it should be necessary, to re- 
present the ground it reclines on. It should 
be so contrived, that the true point of view 
should be at a considerable distance, at 
which one rising should be a leg, another 
anarm. The lake should rather be at the 
bottom of the figure, than at one side.” 


Pope says nothing of the visage ; but 
it is plain that by carving the outlines 
of a face (like that of the White Horse 
on the Berkshire hills), and planting 
wood for the, projecting parts, as the 
nose, &c., and making recesses and 
pits for the eyes, a most hideous hu- 
man countenance would be produced. 

We shall next enumerate what Dr. 
Lister saw ; (1) a bronze Egyptian fe- 
male skeleton (p.73); (2) a bronze 
colossal Egyptian lion, with a square 
hole in the back, near the neck, in- 
tended, according to Siamese customs, 
to receive incense, that smoke might 
issue from the body and nostrils. (3) 
Oysters, with a hole near the hinge, 
which hole shuts with a peculiar and 
third shell. (p. 83.) (4) A collection 
of playing cards for the Jast three hun- 
dred years, dating from 1691, the most 
ancient being thrice as large as those 
now in use, and thick and gilded. 
How did they shuffle them? (5) Co- 
dicilli or wax table books of the an- 
cients, being thin boards of cedar, 
about 14 inches long and 5 broad, 
some united by pieces of parchment, 
glued by way of hinge; the rims with 
a raised border, to preserve the tegu- 
ment of wax. (6) Mosaic pictures, 
the squares so small as to be scarce] 
visible to the naked eye, and assimi- 
lating etching. (7) A curious ancient 
writing instrament of silver wire, 
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made spiral like a cork-screw, with 
both the ends pointed one way; one 
of the points like that of a bodkin, 
sharp, for inscribing waxen tablets; 
the other in imitation of the beak of a 
bird, the point being slit in two, for 
writing on our paper, as with steel 
pens. (8) The book of Servetus, for 
which he was burnt at Geneva, en- 
titled ** De Trinitatis erroribus, Libri 
7, per Michaelem Servato, alias Reves, 
ab Arragonia Hispanum, 1531,” in 
which book the circulation of the 
blood through the lungs is mentioned. 
(9) A Livy in French, among the il- 
luminations of which is a brass can- 
non in the act of being fired; on each 
side of the touchhole a large gudgeon, 
date 1350—64. [Dr. Meyrick men- 
tions the use of cannon as early as 
1351. Armour, II. 89.] (10) Glass 
chandeliers hanging from the centre 
of the ceiling of a Duchess’s bed- 
chamber, of the cost of 12,000 crowns, 
the pieces having been bought singly, 
and arranged by herself. (11) Sash 
windows made from a model of those 
in England, the method of counter- 


‘ balancing thein by a weight being ei- 


ther unknown, or not in use in France. 
(12) Ranuncules for the flower-garden 
of Vaillant, received from Constan- 
tinople only two years before. (13) 
Churches in mourning, viz. the battle- 
ments surrounded with black cloth two 
feet in depth, like a girdle; on the 
cloth the arms painted of the lord of 
the manor, recently deceased. 

Tron is the most valuable metal 
known, and the most essential to the 
purposes of civilization, from which 
we infer the benevolence of the Al- 
mighty, because it is mest easy also 
of creation ; perhaps by mere aerolitic 
combination, for it appears in a me- 
tallic state in the meteoric stones.* 
Man is also distinguished by having 
command of the wonderful element of 
fire. Mr. Abernethy established his 
reputation for genius nearly forty years 
ago, by the creation of iron (according 
to our recollection) from mere vegeta- 
ble fecula and distilled water; and 
thus discovered the philosopher’s stone 
in relation to one metal. It was not 
possible that the metal could have 
previously existed, except in combina- 
tion with the vegetables. We will not 
say that he took the hint from Dr. 
Lister, but certain it is that the fol- 


lowing paragraph occurs in the work 
before us, first published in 1698 : 


‘¢It is certain that all iron will in the 
course of time return to its mineral nature, 
notwithstanding the precaution of heating 
and hammering. The Spanish cannon, which 
for many years were buried under the old 
fort at Hull in Yorkshire, were thoroughly 
converted into brittle iron-stone or mineral 
again.” —p. 87. 

This amounts only to the well- 
known fact of the speedy oxidation 
(i.e. rusting) of iron. The following 
is the conversion of wood into iron. 
Dr. L. goes on with, 

*¢T once had a piece of wood that was 
taken out of Lovgh-Neagh in Ireland, 
which was not only good iron ore, but a 
load-stone too,””—p. 87. 


It was not known to Dr. Lister 
that there are three varieties of Log iron 
ore, all distinctly marked by different 
degrees of compactness, and all hydrates 
of iron, which become magnetic before 
the blow-pipe.* Dr. Lister concludes 
with saying, 

** So that it is evident, that in this sort 
of ore nature goes backward and forward ; 
and therefore M. de la Hire has well called 
it vegetation, that is, that iron will become 
ore, and ore loadstone.” 


True it is that some French che- 
mists have long thought the origin of 
iron ore to be decayed plants and ani- 
mals. This is, however, not all. In 
the northern parts of the world, whole 
mountains are formed of iron ore, and 
many of these ores are magnetic. In 
the museum of the Academy of 
Sciences at Petersburgh is a mass of 
native iron, weighing 1200lbs.; and 
in the Philosophical Transactions, vol. 
78, p. 183, an account of another na- 
tive mass, weighing 15tons. So Parkes; 
and of course, as cold countries are 
most favourable to the production of 
iron, caloric has much to do with the 
process ; and it is known that the laws 
of nature have so protected iron from 
the power of heat, that in a pure state 
it is nearly infusible. While we are 
engaged on this subject, we leave fo 
the claimants of new inventions, the 
most stupendous fabric of welded iron 
ever known, according to Parkes 
(Chemic. Catech. 322, ed. 4), viz. : 

“¢ The Chinese bridge of chains hung over 
a dreadful precipice near Kingtung, to con- 
nect two high mountains. The chains are 





* Weldon’s Chemistry, p. 442. 


¥ Griffin on the Blow-pipe, p. 185. 
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twenty-one in number, bound together by 
other cross chains, so as to form a perfect 
road from the summit of one immense 
mountain to the other.” 


Dr. Lister thinks (p. 133) that obe- 
sity is much promoted by the use of 
coffee and tea. 

We thank Dr. Henning for his re- 
publication of this work; and duly 
value his editorial illustrations. 


—o- 


The Practice in the House of Lords on Ap- 
peals, Writs of Error, and Claims of Peer- 
age, with a compendious Account of Dig- 
nities ; to which is prefixed an Introduc- 
tory Historical Essay on the Appellate 
Jurisdiction. By John Palmer, of Gray's 
Inn, gent. 8vo. pp. 392. 


LAW is a sea, which cannot be 
navigated without charts, buoys, and 
pilots. We therefore think highly of 
the book before us ; and we believe (as 
do eminent members of the legal pro- 
fession) that they who have occasion 
to refer to it, will be of the same opi- 
nion. 

But professional pursuits being those 
in which no general interest can be 
taken, we direct our attention to cer- 
tain matters contained in a well-di- 
gested chapter concerning Dignities. 
We are only sorry to say that, although 
our author has copied the first and best 
writers upon the subject, those writers 
have made the most grievous mistakes. 
These mistakes we learn that it is the 
intention of an eminent Antiquary to 
exhibit in (we trust) a satisfactory man- 
ner. What is or was parliamentary 
law, meaning by the word /aw a fixed 
usage, we have never been able to 
find; for what is now called law of 
Parliament seems to be founded upon 
precedents, when there was no rule at 
all upon the subject. Now the ab- 
surdity of forming a law upon such 
precedents as may occur concerning 
Parliaments, is manifest, from the 
Parliamentum indoctorum, held at Co- 
ventry, 6 Hen. 1V. whereunto by spe- 
cial precept to the Sheriffs in the seve- 
ral counties, no /awyer or person skill- 
ed in the law was to come ; and by the 
caprice of Henry the Eighth, in the 
case of the Taillebois Peerage, who 

rohibited the husband of a Peeress in 
- own right from sitting in Parlia- 
ment, contrary to preceding usage ; * 


and that has been made a precedent. 
Thus in point of fact, the /aw ‘has been 
sometimes formed not from the gene- 
ral practice, but from an example which 
came last, and was contrary to former 
precedent. In a decision of the Privy 
Council in 1669, it was ruled that no 
Baronies by tenure had for many ages 
existed; yet in the reign of James I. 
the claim of Sir Richard Chetwode to 
the Barony (by tenure) of Wahull or 
Wodehull was admitted, and the King 
was recommended accordingly to sum- 
mon him to Parliament. Tn England 
Baronies were created by tenure, writ, 
or patent; but the Judges once had 
Baronies by office, and voted as Peers ; 
and in Scotland, our author says, *‘ di- 
vers Peers at different early and obscure 
times possessed Peerages on every kind 
of ground, according to their power, 
interest, and influence, by family con- 
nexions, without any settled fixed rule 
of law.” —p. 336. 

Our author says (p. 298) that the 
earliest summons of a Peer’s son to 
Parliament during his father’s life was 
in the 22d Edw. IV. According to 
our recollection, he will find in Mr. 
Palgrave’s Parliamentary Writs, that 
both Thomas Lord Berkeley and Mau- 
rice his son, were together repeatedly 
summoned to Parliament in the time 
of Edward the First. 

We cannot therefore, in vulgar col- 
loquy, make head or tail of Parlia- 
mentary law. All we know is that 
there is a body so called, and that it is 
not a mythological or allegorical being, 
but a real entity. It is not that there 
is any defect of wisdom in the pro- 
ceedings, but because there has not 
yet been enacted a full, precise, and 
declaratory statute. This great defect 
appeared conspicuously in the Berke- 
ley claim, now before the House. The 
counsel allegated, without contradic- 
tion, that Barony by tenure existed in 
legal claim to thisday. Itis said by 
our author, p. 297, that 


*¢ Although the Writs of Summons do 
not contain any words of inheritance, yet, 
when the person has taken his seat, he ac- 
quires the dignity for himself and his lineal 
descendants, male and female. This doc- 
trine was denied by Prynne and some others; 
and it certainly appears that formerly some- 
thing more than summoning was requisite to 
give a descendible title, such as investure 





* Because he had no children by her, and therefore could have no interest in her 
estates after her decease ; but Heron had the title of Say, and yet was issueless. ~~ 
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with robes, &c. But the point was fully 
settled in the case of the Barony of Clifton 
in 1673, and in that of the Barony of Wil- 
loughby de Broke, in 1694.” 

Fiefs became in general heritable by 
females, in the time of Henry the Se- 
cond; but we have never found that 
iuvestiture was any other than a sym- 
bol of possession ; and in the case of 
the Barony of Wardon, the succession 
to the title did not proceed hereditarily. 

In p. 302, our author says, 

*¢The barony of Fitzwalter was allowed 
in 1669, after having been dormant 400 
years. And an adverse possession for 80 
years has been held no bar against the real 
owner of a title, as in the case of Lord 


Willoughby of Parham.” 


Now when dignities by tenure were 
alienable with consent of the Crown, 
no such rule obtained, as we could 
show in various instances ; and, if the 
King could not grant the same barony 
to éwo persons, one of which might be 
the legal heir, and the other grantee, 
how could the legal heir solicit a writ 
of summons against the person in pos- 
session, whose seat was fixed by the 
Royal authority? Charles 1. extorted 
a fine from Roger Stafford, before he 
attempted to substitute in the barony 
Sir William Howard. 

In p. 300, it is said that the power 
of alienating a barony ceased before the 
time of Henry V1. fae Lord Clinton 
conveyed the barony of Say to the 
Fiennes family in the Jatter end of that 
very King’s reign; and the summons 
to Parliament followed accordingly. 
Of course we are to be understood as 
net speaking of creations by patent ; 
for there all matters are clear. 

In short, there are so many anoma- 
lies, that the best writers upon Digni- 
ties can scarcely affirm any thing that 
is unexceptionable. We do not think 
that these anomalies wholly originated 
in favour or injustice, but that many 
of them had a connection with matters 
belonging to the feudal constitution, 
not now taken into consideration. 

No blame attaches to our author; 
for he writes from the usual authori- 
ties. In truth, his book isa practical 
one for all business transactions with 
the Upper House; and his details of 
fees, modes of proceeding, standing 
orders, &c. are most useful. 


—¢ 
The Church of England and Dissent, an Ar- 
sicle corrected and enlarged from the 46th 
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Number of the British Review.  8vo. 

pp- 84. 

THIS is a clever article ; but, as it 
attributes to doctrinal what we as- 
cribe to worldly causes, we shall di- 
late upon it in a political form; for 
such is the indirect action of Dissent. 

If any person were in the present day 
to start a theory, that the plau of Pro- 
vidence, in regard to revealed religion, 
was borrowed from the Syndicate of 
Geneva; and that the Almighty had 
predestinated all persons before birth, 
let their conduct be what it might, re- 
spectively to salvation or damuation ; 
and nevertheless, to mock and insult 
them, had sent a Saviour, without 
power to save on account of the said 
predestination ; such a strange person 
would be deemed an absurd blas- 
phemer. Yet we could say to Calvin, 
as Nathan said to David, “Thou art 
the man! You have been shown by 
Mr. D’Isracli to have been at the bot- 
tom a political agitator, who had no 
other real object in view, than to turn 
the despotism of the Pope into that of 
a republic, by conferring upon the 
whole priesthood that same elevation 
over the temporal control, as the des- 
pot had before possessed. The spoils 
of Church property induced powerful 
individuals to support your plan, and 
thus you succeeded. You were a Ma- 
chiavel, not an apostle, not even an 
Israelite without guile; and your ex- 
ample has produced firebands and po- 
litical agitators, under the disguise of 
devotees and religionists, under various 
denominations, frou your own time to 
the present.” 

This is solemn historical truth ; for 
ever ‘since the days of Calvin have 
been persons who, under the cover of 
religion, have been indefatigable in 
their exertions to exasperate the lower 
orders agaiust their superiors in Church 
and State; against the former by stat- 
ing, in the language of Mr. James, the 
confuter of our author, that all 

‘< Living episcopal Clergymen are incom- 
petent in understanding, and seared in con- 
science.”—p. 5. 


And by stating, as to the latter, that 
they must be damned, because they 
are not puritans. 

It is not a trifling matter for servants 
to be alienated by officious and trouble- 
some people from their masters, nor 
soldiers and sailors from their officers. 
It is a trite matter-of-fact that these re- 
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publican religionists do intrude into 
families, and represent the members of 
it as heathens, papists, infidels, and 
what not. Indeed, were there not a 
powerful arm opposed to them, through 
the wisdom and influence of the Ma- 
gistracy and Clergy, whiose duty it is 
to keep the spiritual in subordination 
to the temporal power, they would 
revive the times of Charles the First. 

Whoever kuows any thing of his- 
tory, must be aware that, when a public 
measure ensues, which makes an open- 
ing for Plebeianism to elevate itself, 
it is iusmediately discovered aud acted 
upon. It would be amongst the worst 
of political evils, to limit promotion to 
caste, because that was, in the main, 
the cause, and has since been the sup- 
port of the French Revolution. 

Wealth, bravery, industry, wisdom, 
science, and talent, are the only media 
of general well-being ; but claims 
which confer no public service, and 
evince no personal merit, can have no 
other character than that of charla- 
tanty? ‘* The study of Christianity 
(says Bishop Wilson) is intricate, but 
the ic of it is easy.” What 
would be thought of persons who made 
it a rule to persuade school-boys that 
they need not learn, for they had only 
to put their own interpretations upon 
the books, and they would he wiser 
than their masters? Yet so monstrous 
an absurdity is daily practised, with re- 
gard to the ignorant, upon religious 
subjects. 

‘he fact however is, that these per- 
sons ure politically and ignorantly no 
more than subaltern agitators under re- 
publicans ; but it is impossible to for- 
bear a smile at the statements concern- 
ing these poor agitators, in pp. 24, 
32. The stipend of some preachers is 
only 101. per ann.; and the appoint- 
ment and continuance dependent upon 
some petty person called a Deacon in 
p- 51, the ** Wolf of the Flock.” 

We suppose that the poor preacher 
has the privilege, besides, of living upon 
his congregation; but whether so or 
not, it seems that he is treated like an 
errand-boy or parish appreniice, being 
subject to scolding, vituperation, and 
every sort of bad usage, except beat- 
ing. 

That these poor creatures are utterl 
unconscious of the mischief whic 
they are politically doing, we solemnly 
believe; and they are influenced by 
the folly of our countrymen, who 
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substitute self-sufficiency for qualifica- 
tiun, in the choice of Ministers. 


—@—— 

Divines of the Church of England. Vol. 
IV. V. Sherlock continued. (Valpy’s 
Edition.) 
SHERLOCK was one of those 

champions who could challenge like 
Goliath, and conquer like David. No 
better service could be rendered to 
the Christion world, than republica- 
tion of his admirable writings; and it 
is pleasing to find difficulties, which 
had apparent substance, proved only to 
be vapour. In the modern school, too, 
of Divines, we have few or no logi- 
cians ; but conviction does not follow 
from expostulation, and battle is not to 
be gained by remonstrance. 

Blair says (Lect. xxix.) that perhaps 
the most beautiful, and among the 
most useful sermons of any, though in- 
deed the most difficult in composition, 
are such as are wholly characteristical, 
or founded on the illustration of some 
peculiar characier, or remarkable piece 
of history in the sacred writings. He 
then says, that Bishop Butler’s sermon 
on the character of Balaaw, is an illus- 
tration of his meaning. 

Now Balaam was a person who did 
not Jike to tell fortunes gratis ; and 
this desire of the rewards of divination 
not being generally understood, has 
caused considerable difficulty in an- 
swering the question ** If God gave 
him leave lo go, why was his anger 
kindled because he went?” Bishop 
Sherlock thus answers, in the most 
satisfactory manner,— 

** That God was angry merely because he 
went, is absurd and impossible ; and it was 
impossibie for Moses to represent him as 
displeased, without some better reason. The 
Angel’s rebuke to Balaam, shows clearly 
that this was not in fact the ground of God’s 
displeasure; and it intimates at the same 
time, what the real ground was. ‘¢ And the 
Angel of the Lord said unto him, behold I 
went out to withstand thee.” But why? 
Not because thou art going with the princes 
of Moab; but because ‘ thy way is perverse 
before me,’ because thou goest abe per- 
verse and corrupted heart. Had God’s 
anger, and the angel’s opposition to him, 
been occasioned by the mere act of going 
with the princes of Moab, his defence would 
have been a very obvious and a very just 
one, that he had express leave from God for 
what he was doing. Instead of this, he con- 
fesses his guilt, and submits himself to the 
augel’s pleasure ; ‘ I have sinned. I knew not 
that thou stoodest in the way against me.” 

** You have then the true reason of God’s 
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anger at Balaam; not a random conjecture 
founded on mere possibilities, but a reason 
suggested by the plain text of the his- 
tory, and consistent with Balaam’s conduct 
throughout the whole transaction. The 
words in verse 22, are to be understood and 
rendered not ‘ because he went,’ but * be- 
cause he went of himself,’ with selfish and 
mercenary views : eo quod albtisset ex avidilate : 
as the Arabic translator renders it.””—vol. v. 


p- 364. 

——o— 

George IV. Memoirs of his Life and Reign: 
interspersed with numerous political Anec- 
dotes. To which is prefixed, an Historical 
Account of the House of Brunswick. By 
H. E, Lloyd, Esq. 8vo. pp. 484. Introd. 
108. 

WHEN an illustrious personage is 
at the point of death, literary under- 
takers set to work in collecting, from all 
quarters, anecdotes to eke out a history 
of his public and private life. All this 
might be borne with, if the compilers 
‘took care to select their materials with 
a due regard to truth, and to arrange 
them with judgment. Elegance of 
composition is not to be expected in 
works got up on the spur of the mo- 
ment, and to gratify the humour of 
impatient curiosity. But the purchaser 
has to complain, if, instead of facts il- 
Justrative of personal character and 
public events, he is made to pay for 
stories ten times told, and papers that 
can no longer be interesting, either for 
what they contain, or the subjects to 
which they relate. 

The character of the last George, 
taken in connexion with that of his 
venerable father, will require an able 
hand to do justice to one and the other 
in every respect. Of the present vo- 
lume, all that-can be said is, that it 
exhibits a commendable spirit of mo- 
deration, and that, if it imparts nothing 
new, it is not disgraced by any thing 
offensive to the feelings of the living, 
or injurious to the memory of the dead. 
We observe that our volumes have 
been laid under heavy contributions to 
furnish matter for the memoir, and in 
return, we shall take the liberty of ex- 
tracting one anecdote, which appears 
to be one among the few original ar- 
ticles in this book. 

‘© A gentleman of great respectability, 
with whom the Prince had extensive deal- 
ings, and had contracted a very large debt, 
used to express himself, and sometimes in no 
very measured terms, respecting the repeated 
delays in the payment. One day, in com- 
pany of several gettlemen, he declared his 
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intention of going to Carlton House, and 
telling his Royal Highness how much injury 
he did to his own character by thus neglect- 
ing to satisfy the just demands of those to 
whom he was indebted. Some of the com- 
pany expressed their doubts of his carrying 
this project into execution; and on his 
persisting in it, he was induced to promise 
to make us acquainted with the result of his 
visit to Carlton House. Sometime after- 
wards, the same company having again met, 
he was called upon to fulfil his promise. He 
said, that on sending in his name, he had 
been immediately admitted to wait on the 
Prince, and obeyed the summons, with a 
full resolution to make him sensible of the 
unfavourable light in which his Royal High- 
ness placed himself by his neglect of his 
just engagements: but that the Prince re- 
ceived him with so much condescension, 
with such an appearance of satisfaction at 
his visit, and conversed with him on various 
subjects in a manner so delightful, that be 
had not once thought of the business on 
which he had come, till he had made his 
obeisance on quitting the apartment.” 


Retrospections of the Stage. By the late John 
Bernard, Manager of the American 
Theatres, and formerly Secretary to the 
Beef-steak Club. Post 8vo. 2 vols. 
LYCOSTHENES, from Plutarch, 

tells us, that he becomes more wise 

*‘ qui per fabulas confictas discit, 

quid turpe, quidve sit honestum,” 

(Apothegm. p. 995) ; and the Drama, 

if regulated by the laws of reason and 

morality, is a great public good. It 
matters not what hyper-religionists 
may say. ‘They only distinguish them- 
selves by inferences from the Bible, 
which all the laws of Providence, 
and every page of History and Philo- 
sophy, show to be civilly and -po- 
litically mischievous. For instance, 
war, however indispensable, is repre- 
sented in such an exaggerated manner, 
as to destroy even the spirit of self-de- 
fence. Puritanism is made the acmé 
of human perfection; and innocent 
pleasure, science, and wisdom, are 
worldly and sinful; as if Alfred, the 
best and wisest of our Kings, and Eli- 
zabeth of our Queens, owed the suc- 
cess of their reigns, and the conse- 
quent superior well-being of their 
people, to pusillanimity, asceticism, 
and incapacity. These notions, still in- 
dustriously propagated, though long ex- 
ploded follies, are perpetually obstruct- 

Ing the progress of reason, by which 

alone business, private, civil, and poli- 

tical, can be properly conducted ; and, 
were it not for the counteracting in- 
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fluence of the periodical Press, regard for 
common sense would be banished from 
society. God forbid that we should 
be insensible to the legitimate con- 
cerns of religion, viz. faith, morals, 
and philanthropy; but when it pro- 
fesses to create a golden age, and a wise 
rule by pusillanimity, puritanism, and 
incapacity, we say, in the words of 
Robert Earl of Mellent,* upon a simi- 
lar occasion, ‘* Predicatio est—predi- 
catio est—non rei de qua agitur ulla 
que recipienda sit a prudentibus ratio ;”” 
i. e. ‘it is preaching—it is preaching— 
there is no reason advanced concerning 
the business under discussion, to which 
prudent people can attend.” We shall, 
however, in further vindication, also 
add, in the words of Blair, that Dra- 
matic poetry has been deemed, among 
all civilized nations, a rational and 
useful entertainment. That TRAGEDY 
is or ought to be a mirror, in which 
we behold ourselves, and the evils to 
which we are exposed ; a faithful copy 
of the human passions, with all their 
direful effects, when they are suffered 
to become extravagant; and that Co- 
MEDY, as a satirical exhibition of the 
improprieties and follies of mankind, 
does a real service to the world, by 
polishing manners, promoting atten- 
tion to the proper decorum of social 
behaviour, and above all, by rendering 
vice ridiculous. 

Now this very book has a better 
moral effect than all solemn vitupera- 
tions whatever ; for, with very few ex- 
ceptions, it shows that the life of a 
player is that of a penniless person, 
without even the consolation of a fixed 
home, or respected character. He leads 
the life of an unowned dog at an ale- 
house, who fawns upon hostlers and 
chaise-boys for a crust, and is kicked 
and beat from mere wantonness, or ill- 
hamour. We have read, and believe, 
that even our first players have known 
the days when they could not command 
the indulgence, afer a benefit, of more 
than a pint of porter, and not always 
of that. Even Mr. Bernard himself (a 
respectable man) was obliged more 
than once to return home to avoid 
starvation ; but he seems all along to 
have supported and venerated good 
principles. He says (i. 138): 

** The professed (and Heaven forfend it 
should ever fail in being the practical) ob- 
ject of the stage is to instruct; but people 





* Eadm. Hist. Nov. p. 40. 
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would not go tu a theatre to receive alesson 
in the same manner they enter a church, 
In the former, they require the pill to be 
gilded; the heart is to be approached, yet 
not through the judgment, but the fancy. 
An illusion is therefore necessary—<‘ and all 
the actor has to do, if his skill be perfect, 
is not to make art appear nature — but 
something more, make nature appear na- 
ture, hy causing the nature which burns in 
his own bosom, to correspond with that in 
the spectator’s, by raising the latter up to 
the level of his own high excitement.” 

Again, in p. 170, 

“* Acting is composed of two things— 
imitation and identification—the actor must 
give the mind with the manner—he is the 
creature of sympathy; the imitator is merely 
one of discernment.” 


But this book is full of comic anec- 
dote: we shall make two extracts. 
Concerning the first, we know that it 
is common for the gentry in Ireland to 
cultivate the friendship of the Catholic 
priest, not only because he generally 
influences his flock to be civil, but 
can procure the restitution of stolen 
goods. There is therefore much rea- 
lity in the manner of the following 
sermon : 


*¢ My dear children, you know that I 
have been your father, and comforter, and 
confessor, these six-and-twenty years, next 
Feast of the Virgin: and you all of you 
know what trouble I’ve had in keeping 
Satan from taking hould of your sowls. Ay, 
—you may well look glum; but you are 
mighty sure, every son of Adam amongst 
you, that I have worked hard enough. But. 
will you never lave off your abominable 
tricks? Will you never grow obedient ? 
What ! you think you may sin as you plase 
the whole week long, and come to me for 
absolution at the end of it! Then I tell 
you what, darlings—you wont get it! Arrah 
now, Mr. Pat Maloney, why did you cock 
your eye on the pulpit just then? I didn’t 
say I meant you ; but now you'll give me 
lave tu suppose so. And you, Mr. Philip 
O’Shugnessy,—you are making a great 
bother with your nose and throat, as if you 
had a big could: wait a bit, darling; [il 
come to you presently, and mind if I dont 
tickle your rotten conscience to some tune, 

** Does any one know Judy Bryant? 
Oh, to be sure, every body knows poor 
Judy; and yet I dare say some of you wilt 
pritind to tell me that you never heard of 
such a cracher in all your born days. Now 
couldn’t poor Judy hang her blanket out to 
dry—her ounly blanket, on her own palings, 
but that the Divil must put it into the 
heads of certain parsons, whom I have at 
this moment in my eye, to take a fancy to 
the same ?—Well, Murtock O'Donnel, I 
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didn’t say it was you did it, although you do 
luok so fidgety and flustered; nor you, Bar- 
ney Mac Shane ; but you remember I said 
I had the parson in my eye, do you ?—And 
you Meggy Flanagan,—you can’t sit asy in 
your sate either; yet who would suspect 
you, that have got a comfortable home, and 
your hushand Teddy one of the hest cobblers 
in the country?” He now deepened his 
voice, and threw into his manner a very im- 
pressive solemnity. ‘‘ Remember what I have 
said, my children! Poor Judy Bryant has 
Jost her blanket. I have the hig thafe he- 
fore me that stowl it, and if it is not re- 
turned to her before tomorrow morning, I'll 
excommunicate him and all that belong to 
him; and I'll have nothing more to do 
with him in this world or the next.” 


The late Earl of Bristol (Bishop of 
Derry) was in the habit of taking a 
bath. He had given orders to his 
valet, an Irish giant, to call him in the 
morning, for that purpose. One day, 
his Lordship being very sleepy, could 
not be induced to rise, but feeling 
himself at breakfast unwell, and at- 
tributing it to his non-compliance with 
his usual custom, 


‘¢¢ Teddy,’ said he, ¢ you know what benefit 
I have derived from bathing; and you know 
very well, that when a man is inclined to 
sleep, he’ll sacrifice any thing to enjoy his 
hed. Another morning, when you find me 
unwilling to rise, take me up in your arms— 
you are strong enough—and carry me to 
the bath !’—‘ Very well, Sir (said Teddy), 
I'll remember.” 

*¢ The following morning it rained again, 
and Teddy, true to his duty, came into the 
Earl’s chamber, and awoke him to take the 
hath; but his master was as little inclined 
to rise on this occasion as before, and more- 
over felt displeased at being so hastily sum- 
moned from a beautiful pantomime that 
was performing in the playhouse of his 
brain. But Teddy was not to be put off or 
got rid of, and insisted on his getting up. 
I tell you I shall not rise this morning, Sir,’ 
(said the Earl.) ‘ But you must rise.” ‘ Must! 
Get out of the room, you rascal !’—‘ By the 
powers ! I'll do no such thing.’ —* Am I not 

our master ?’—* Dont I know it is for your 
health?"—«I command you, Sir!’—‘Yes, but 
plase your Grace, you are either not awake 
now, or you're not sinsible of what you're 
saying; and if I let you slape now, don’t I 
know very well that at breakfast you'll be 
scowlding me again, as you did yesterday ? 
So come along, my Lord, ’tis no use your 
kicking and bawling; you must come and 
bathe yourself.” Saying which he quietly 
took the Earl up in his arms, as he would a 
lapdog, and carrying him tothe tub, plump- 
ed him in it. 

«The latter knowing it was no use to 
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struggle in such a situation, when the shock 
was over, called for soap and towel. 

‘“©At breakfast the Earl was rather 
gloomy, and could not acquaint his family 
with the cause, till Teddy came in, who 
nodding his head and rubbing his hands in 
great glee, approached him and said, ‘ Well, 
my Lord, I managed to wake you this morn- 
ing!” * At these words,’ said he to me, ‘ my 
features relaxed, and I could not deny the 
poor fellow the approbation he expected.’ ” 

We assure our readers that this is an 
excellent lounging book. 


eee ee 


Eight Letters from Bath. By the Fidget Fa- 
mily. §* Stare loco nescit.”” 1830. 

THIS is an imitation of the admi- 
rable humour of Anstey, by a well- 
educated man, who has also a strong 
perception of the humorous, but whose 
misfortune is, that when he is writing 
verse, he cannot avoid making it prose. 
Had he imitated the prose of the Bath 
Characters, instead of the poetry of the 
Bath Guide, he would have succeeded 
better. The fifth Letter possesses the 
most point, and is a curious represent- 
ation of those wholesale exterior exhi- 
tions of superior piety, like the an- 
cient agapz or love-feasts, which are 
of daily occurrence among the fashion- 
able part of those who assume the soi- 
disant appellation of the “ religious 
public ;” and which, as a contempo- 
rary observes, according to one of the 
best and wisest men that ever lived, 
are calculated to bring real religion 
into contempt and profanation. We 
know the particulars contained in this 
fifth Letter to be matters of fact upon 
the best authority, and shall therefore 
give them for the consideration of all 
sensible and rational people in plain 
prose. 

The anthor received an invitation to 
T. and B. in the Crescent, Bath. 
What the B. meant ro one could con- 
ceive, but supposed it something tak- 
ing its name from Popery, whilst 
others thought that it could signify 
nothing after all, but a dance or a 
route ;—at all events, it was a riddle. 
On arriving at Lady he found no 
rooms laid out for music and dancing, 
but a table, upon which were spread a 
Bible, tracts, hymns, and books of 
prayer. Nota smile was to be seen,— 
the whole company sat ‘serious and 
glum.” No one was speaking, except 
a man who was asking how much had 
been collected in the morning for the 
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conversion of the Jews. The conver- 
sation proceeded from this to the de- 
nouncing of private individuals of 
their acquaintance (as is the usual 
ractice of these people) who had 
»een seen at playhouses and balls, and 
ended in a prophecy that Bath, be- 
tween these two modes of public 
amusement, would sooner or later ex- 
perience the fate of Gomorrah. Among 
the “*few chosen,” the Bishop of —— 
bad been invited. The Bishop, little 
dreaming for what he was bidden to 
the feast, on entering the room, cast 
round his eyes with surprise at the 
preparations made to receive him, and 
at the air and manner of the persons 
who surrounded him. After tea, he 
was told it was the custom to call upon 
some guest to open the Bible and ex- 
pound some passages in Scripture. The 
Bishop, ‘ with a dignified look,” which 
the author says, ‘‘ he shall never for- 
get,” replied in the words of Eccle- 
siastes, chap. xxi. ‘* Dear Madam, to 
every thing there is a season, and a 
time to every purpose under heaven, a 
time to weep, and a time to laugh, a 
time to mourn, and a time to dunce ; a 
time to cast away s/ones, and a time 
to gather stones together.” An au- 
thority was appealed to, who said, *¢ it 
was so.” At first, ‘the Saints”’ wish- 
ed the Bishop far away ;—they then 
put by their books for the next meet- 
ing. The Bishop put on a cheerful air, 
—example is strong, the sun} broke 
through the clouds, they all .at last 
agreed that ‘* Satan’s books” was a 
term too strong for cards; and having 
arrived at this conclusion, supper was 
announced. His Lordship gave his 
arm to the lady of the house, and it 
was passed unanimously that there 
could be no sin in eating. ‘* Itis very 
well known,” says the author, “ that 
there is no lack of viands at these pious 
meetings ; good substantial fare, and 
plenty of it, seem to be the order of 
the day.” The music of the corks was 
heard, success was drunk to the next 
meeting; and the Bishop, having 
brought them all to their right senses, 
made his bow, ‘and wished them all 
** good night!” “ Though I will not 
go so far,” says the author, “‘ as to sav 
it justified the complete application of 
the axiom, this feast seems to have 
exemplified the truth of those four di- 
visions, which, it has been said, by 
Gent. Mac. Decemier, 1830. 
Cc, 
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whom I do not remember, character- 
ize such banquets, 
* Primo, silentium. 
Secunno, stridor dentium. 
‘TERTIO, rumor gentium. 
Quarto, vociferatio amentium.’ ” 


The rest of the satire abounds in 
anecdotes of gaming, hypocrisy, scan- 
dal, and medical quackery, the beset- 
ting sins of great watering places, be- 
cause the people have nothing else to 
attend to. Gambling, it seems, conti- 
nues to the same excess in Bath, as in 


the days of Humpbhry Clinker. 


Memoirs of the Life and Times of Daniel De 
Foe, containing a Review of his Writings 
and his Opinions ubon a variety of impor- 
lant matters, civil and ecclesiastical, by 
Walter Wilson, Esq. of the Inner Temple. 
3 vols, 8vo.;. Hurst, Chance, and Co, 
1830. 

THE Biography of a most ingenious 
and prolific political writer, who lived 
during the changes which took place 
in England from the reigns of the se- 
cond Charles to the first George, can- 
not, if treated with the skill and indus- 
try required duly to illustrate the sub- 
ject, fail of embracing matters of the 
highest interest. It is the peculiar 
charm of writings under the denomina- 
tion of Memoir, that they fill up the 
broad outlines of history with the mi- 
nutize of personal anecdote, the springs 
of personal motive, and the delineation 
of personal character, 

On all these points, the volumes be- 
fore us will be found to gratify the 
reader. 


‘¢ De Foe,” says Mr. Wilson in his pre- 
face, ‘is now known almost entirely asa 
writer of fiction; ...... yet it was not until 
he was verging towards the age of three- 
score, that he employed his creative powers 
on those delightful works that will continue 
to be admired as long as there is any taste 
for real genius.” 


Though we are far from implicitly 
subscribing to all the opinions of De 
Foe, or his present biographer, who 
professes much general sympathy in 
them, we have had much pleasure in 
the perusal of his work, which has ena- 
bled us to give the following cursory 
view of its contents to our readers. 

The surname of Foe, borne by the 
ancestors of the subject of these Me- 
moirs, is said to be of Norman origin, 
a corruption of the word Foy. A con- 
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jecture is hazarded, that they were of 
the same stock as the Beaufves who 
are mentioned by Camden and Dug- 
dale, as seated at Guy's Cliff in War- 
wickshire. We think this an improba- 
ble idea, as we recollect many instances 
of proper names with an adjective be- 
ing melted into one word, and scarcely 
any of the adjunct being entirely re- 
jected. De Foe, however, needed not 
the lineal parade of heraldry to increase 
his estimation in the public eye. 

His grandfather, Daniel Foe, a sub- 
stantial yeoman, who farmed his own 
land at Elton in Northamptonshire, is 
the earliest member of his parent stock 
that can be traced. The prefix De 
before the name was adopted by his 
grandson, perhaps on the authority of 
some old family recollection. Daniel 
Foe must have been a man of some 
opulence, for he kept a pack of hounds, 
which his huntsman named after the 
leading royalist and parliamentary ge- 
nerals of the day. This amusing fact is 
thus related by De Foe himself; who, 
speaking of the custom of giving the 
names of men to dumb animals, says, 


‘€ [remember my grandfather hada hunts- 
man that used the same familiarity with his 
dogs ; as he had his Roundhead and his Ca- 
valier, his Goring and his Waller, and all 
the Generals of both armies were hounds 
of his pack; till the times turning, the old 
gentleman wus fain to scatter the pack, and 
make them up of more doglike surnames.” 


In the account of De Foe’s birth, 
the author follows Mr. Chalmers, who 
‘discovered, from the Records in the 
Chamberlain’s Office of the city of 
London,* that De Foe was a native of 
the parish of St. Giles, Cripplegate ; 
this event must have occurred about 
the year. 1661, as he says in his preface 
to * the Protestant Monastery,” printed 
in 1727, he was then in his 67th year. 
His parents being dissenters, no record 
can be found of his baptism. This rite 
Mr. Wilson supposes was performed 
for him by the Rev. Samuel Annesley, 
a distinguished Presbyterian divine, 
who was ejected from the living of 
Cripplegate,t and afterwards officiated 
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ata meeting-house in Little St. Helen’s, 
Bishopsgate-street. Early predilections 
thus acquired, rendered De Foe the 
champion, on all occasions, of the Pu- 
ritan or Dissenting faction, in the Pro- 
testant community, and his principles 
in many instances assume a decided 
party character, levelled against the es- 
tablished reformed Church, which rose 
so gloriously on the wreck of those su- 
perstitions that had so long obscured 
the light of the Gospel, and held man- 
kind at once in spiritual and political 
bondage. On this head, although we 
give full credence to Mr. Wilson for 
the sincerity of his assertion in the pre- 
face, that he highly respects the mild 
-and tolerant members of the clergy, 
and directs his remarks against persecu- 
tors only, we cannot but observe that 
he seems to adopt and sanction the pre- 
judices of De Foe, rather than to cor- 
rect their occasional virulence. The 
opponents of the Church should re- 
member that neither Religion nor 
States can exist without a certain de- 
gree of secular polity. The founder of 
Christianity himself, taught as “one 
having authority,” and having instituted 
certain siinple ordinances, as external 
badges of communion, he delegated 
that authority to his church with the 
sromise of assistance in all future time. 
he Church of England, throwing 
aside the dark veil that had clouded re- 
velation in the middle ages, remodelled 
herself on the practice of the apostolic 
times, preserved in her offices all that 
was decent and devotionally sublime in 
the rituals of the ancient church, re- 
taining, in matters of faith, nothing 
but what is ‘fof certain warrant of 
Scripture.” In proportion, therefore, 
with the union in which the secular 
polity can by all reasonable and chari- 
table means be knit with such a 
church, do we conceive our prosperity, 
under Providence, as a people, will in 
a great measure depend. — It would be 
well indeed if all Christians would 
suffer themselves to be brought to a 
greater degree of visible unity by consi- 
derations similar to those expressed by 





* These Records have been since de- 
stroyed by fire—See an article ‘‘on some 
burnt City Records,” by the writer of these 
observations, in Gent. Mag. vol. xcvi. pt. i. 
p. 129. 

+ The name of Dr. Annesley does not 
appear in the list of Vicats of St. Giles’s, 
Cripplegate. Dr. A. was an eminent dissent- 





ing divine; ‘a man of wonderful piety and 
humanity,’”’ says Dunton, who was his son- 
in-law ; as was also Samuel Wesley, father 
of John and Charles Wesley, the celebrated 
founders of the Methodists ; who thus were 
Dr. Annesley’s grandchildren. See Nichols’s 
Literary Anecdotes, vol. v. p. 219. Dr. 
Annesley had 25 children, 
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the pious and benevolent Tillotson, 
who has been exceeded, perhaps, by 
no divine of our Church, for geneial 
charity and plain sound doctrine, ex- 
pressed in a style of much simple elo- 
quence. ‘* If men seriously considered 
and truly understood what they do 
when they divide the Church of Christ 
upon little scruples and pretences, they 
would hardly be able to think them- 
selves Christians, whilst they continued 
in these unchristian and uncharitable 
practices.”* To which might be add- 
ed, that if men quarrel with the de- 
cent ceremonies of religion, and wrest 
scripture to support them in their ca- 
vils, it is a bad sign of the state of 
their hearts, as relates to Christian love 
and humility, and that great sticklers 
against outward observances (of them- 
selves only essential as they tend to 
bring men to the consideration and 
practice of the great truths of religion) 
are generally found the advocates of an 
exclusive and fanatic mysticism, desti- 
tute of charity, that first principle of a 
true Christian convert; ‘* the bond of 
peace and of all virtue.” 

We willingly, however, turn from 
these observations, which the tone 
adopted by De Foe and his historian 
towards the Church has drawn from 
us, to pursue the interesting details 
with which these volumes abound. 

When De Foe had attained the age 
of fourteen years, he was placed at an 
academy kept at Newington Green, by 
the Rev. Charles Morton, a non-con- 
formist minister, who had regularly 
graduated Master of Arts at Oxford, 
but afterwards seceded from the church. 
His pupil was educated for the Minis- 
try, but it does not appear that he ever 
took upon himself the office; his own 
account is to be found incidentally ina 
paragraph of his periodical paper, the 

eview. 

‘¢ It is not often,” says he, ‘ that I trou- 
ble you with any of my divinity; the pulpit 
is none of my office. It was my disaster 
first to be set apart for, and then to be set 
apart from the honour of that sacred em- 
ploy.”—p. 28. 

He seems at this seminary, by his 
own account, to have acquired a com- 
petent proficiency in the Latin, French, 
and Italian languages; as to Greek, he 
is silent.—p. 31. 


* Tillotson’s Sermons, 8vo. edit. by Bar- 
ker, vol. v. p. 95. 
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back something of the freedom of the 
old times, which the sour spirit of Pu- 
ritanism had altogether suppressed ; 
but it unfortunately superadded liber- 
tinism and intemperance; vices which 
were sanctioned by the example of the 
Court, and which had been imbibed by 
the King during his exile in a foreign 
land. These excesses did not escape 
the notice of De Foe. 


*¢ Immediately on the Restoration,” he 
observes, ** one of the first demonstrations 
the people gave of the liberty they enjoyed 
in all manner of excesses, was the erecting 
maypoles all over the kingdom. What riot 





and revelling d, is a melancholy tale; 
and I choose rather to bury than revive 
the memory of it....... The maypole recrea- 


tion was generally the excursion of the flagon. 
I omit very willingly the profaneness of the 
original, and believe the country lads and 
lasses may as innocently dance round a may- 
pole as any where else. But the objection 
is, that when extravagances of church exul~ 
tation appear, they generally show them- 
selves in giving ® greater swing to immora- 
lity than any other people; rather prompt- 
ing vice than conniving at an innocent diver- 
sion.’ —Review, ii. p. 330, as quoted p. 37. 


The fact of the intemperance occa- 
sioned by these meetings might be true, 
but the charging it on the exultation 
of the seformed Church, at her libera- 
tion from the yoke of a persecuting hy- 
pocrisy, is made in the true spirit of 
sectarian severity. An illustrative anec- 
dote of the joy diffused by the Re- 
volution of 1688, is also accompanied 
by a harsh strain of censure on a mat- 
ter which it was hardly necessary to 
take in its literal construction. ‘* Jack,” 
said a gentleman of very high quality, 
when, after the debate in the House of 
Lords, King William was voted into 
the vacant throne, ‘‘ Jack, go home to 
your lady, and tell her we have gota 
Protestant King and Queen; and go 
make a bonfire as big as a house, and 
bid the butler make ye all drunk, ye 
dog.” 

** Here,” continues De Foe, “* was 
sacrificing to the Devil, fora thanks- 
giving to God!”—p. 37. ' 

He justly, in his Review, reprehends 
the practice of profane swearing ; and 
tells us the Duchess of Portsmouth 

ave a severe retort to one who praised 
ell Gwynne, whom she hated, tellin 
her, although she had a fine mien, an 

had all the air of a lady of quality, any 





* He alludes to the feasts of Flora. 
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one might know she had been an 
orange-wench by her swearing.—p. 38. 

Of Milton, the following anecdote 
is related on the authority of Cunning- 
ham :—Finding himself excluded from 
the act of indemnity, he feigned him- 
self to be dead, and gave orders for a 
mock funeral procession. Charles, 
who loved a jest, hearing of this sin- 
gular expedient for self- preservation, 
said he had done very wisely to avoid 
death by a seasonable show of dying. 

De Foe’s literary career, begun as a 
political writer, was opened, it is said, 
bya tract in answer to L’Estrange’s 
Guide to the Inferior Clergy, and called 
Speculum Crape Gownorum,* London, 
1682. In this he charges the clergy 
with the most servile adherence to ** the 
powers that be.”—p. 87. 

On the Duke of Monmouth’s Jand- 
ing in Dorsetshire, in June, 1685, 
with a handful of men, to put himself 
at the head of his party, De Foe joined 
his standard, he being then 24 years of 
age. After the Duke’s defeat on Sedg- 
moor, he had the good fortune to es- 
cape to London, where he remained 
secure from the biocdy vengeance of 
the law, as exercised by Jefferies. Mr. 
Wilson has entered with some minute- 
ness into the character of the Duke of 
Monmouth, and the particulars of his 
abortive expedition (p. 103 to 111). 
The biographer takes occasion to relate 
an anecdote of one of his own relatives 
concerned in Monmouth’s expedition, 
who resided at Coaxden Hall, between 
Chard and Axminster. He took refuge 
after the defeat, at the Green Dragon, 
the principal inn in the last mentioned 
town ; where, being pursued by the 
soldiers, the daughter of the landlord, a 
fine spirited clear-headed girl, perceiv- 
ing his dilemma, took him up stairs, 
and with great promptitude as well as 
presence of mind, concealed him be- 
uween the feather-bed and the sacking 
of the bedstead. The soldiers entered, 
searched the closets, looked under the 
bedstead, and so departed.—The pa- 
rents of this very person had given refuge 
to Prince Charles at Coaxden Hall, af- 
ter the battle of Worcester. The sol- 
diers visited the house, and Mrs. Cogan 
concealed Prince Charles under her 
nese 3 keeping herseat unconcernedly, 
while the troopers, accompanied by her 





* The inferior clergy at this day usually 
wore gowns of crape. i 


husband, searched the room. Claren- 

don makes no mention of this adven- 

ture, although Mr. Wilson says it was 
well authenticated, and that the Prince, 
on reaching the Continent, sent Mrs. 

Cogan a massy gold chain and locket 

(with his hair, we suppose), having the 

royal arms at the back, which was sold 

in course of time to a Jew at Exeter, 
but long remembered in the family. 

Our readers will pardon our digression 
with the author into these anecdotes, 
quite foreign to the subject of his book, 
on the score of the interest which they 
possess. 

(To be continued.) 
—p-- 

Q. Horatii Flacci Opera: with an Ordo and 
vertal Translation. By John Stirling, 
D.D. A new Edition, critically revised, 
with the Ordo and Translation inter- 
lineally arranged. By P. A. Nuttall, LL.D. 
Editor of Juvenal’s Satires, and Virgil's 
Bucolics. With preliminary Dissertations, 
illustrative of the Life, Writings, and Ver- 
sification of Horace. In 4 vols. 16mv. 
DR. NUTTALL is a _ complete 

master in the construction of the Clas- 
sical languages. He treats them as a 
machinist does an engine. He knows 
what is the proper use and situation of 
every wheel, screw, or peg; and he 
analyses and compounds them with so 
thorough a knowledge of the subject, 
that we believe he could put the parts 
together blind-folded. But we have 
much to show from this excellent 
work, much that it would be arrogant 
even to try to improve, although facile 
est addere inventis. 

Prefixed to the volume are valuable 
dissertations, which even the deeply 
read classic will find as useful to him 
as a microscope is to a botanist. The 
first is entitled ** Strictures on Trans- 
lation.” 

It is well-known, that Pope’s Homer 
and Dryden’s Virgil are respectively 
their own Homers and Virgils. Well 
does Dr. Nuttall say of poetical transla- 
tion, 

‘* The moment we transpose the parts of 
speech, we destroy the just proportion of 
sound that results from their metrical ar- 
rangement; we lower thie diction, and sub- 
due the impetuosity and grandeur of the 
style.”—p. 13. 

But the sense of the author may still: 
be given. Yes; and so may a bright 
light be put into a horn lantern, but 
then what becomes of its brilliancy ? 
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We consider originals as real legs, and 
translations as wooden ones, only made 
for the benefit of those who cannot 
use the former. ‘There is indeed a sur- 
prising person who has discovered a 
royal way of teaching languages—a 
Mr. Hamilton. — He says, in his Key 
to the Greek Testament, that his sys/em 
** will enable every man who can read 
English, to éeach a language even with- 
out knowing it himself.”—)p. 19. 

Now if a Dictionary could speak, it 
might certainly say, ** 1 am just such 
a teacher as is here described ;” but as 
Mr. Hamilton uses the words ‘* every 
man,” we presume that he may allude 
to himself as the sort of teacher whose 
requisites for the office lie makes so 
few and simple. If so, we must suc- 
cumb to his position, as being a matter 
of fact testified by his own experience. 
Dr. Nuttall says, p. 19, 

*¢ Mr. Hamilton is altogether unacquaint- 
ed with the structure of the Latin language. 
He knows nothing of its idiom or charac- 
teristic features.” 

Nevertheless, it is evident, that if a 
man gets up a school-dictionary by 
heart, he stands only io the same situ- 
ation as every child in the realm does 
with regard to the acquisition of his 
native language ; or in regard to what 
was anciently done by drudging clerks 
in geuing up Dog-Latin, Law-Latin, 
or Monkish-Latin. But what is this 
knowledge as to intellectual value? 
People do not study the Classics for 
mere verbal purposes, no more than a 
sculptor studies the Belvidere Apollo, 
for that of carving the mere figure of a 
man. Mr. Hamilton makes as mecha- 
hical ‘a subject of the Classics as a car- 
penter does of timber; and he levels 
the intellectual character of Watt, in 
reference to the steam-engine, with 
that of the meanest of his workmen. 
He presumes that a General is instruct- 
ed in the art of war, by the same me- 
chanical practices as constitute a drill- 
serjeant. He does not seem to know 
that a public-school education is in- 
tended to form a man of taste and 
mind, who, through the immeasurable 
superiority of classical intellect and 
composition to every thing modern, 
thinks, writes, and speaks upon the 
best standard of intellectual perfection ; 
and, as appears from the Senate, the 
Bar, and the Church, becomes quali- 
fied for business of the highest kind, 
and greatest difficulty. 

To use the words of Mr. Coleridge 
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(Introd. to the Study of the Classics, p. 
35), * Inestimable advantages, which 
no modern skill can wholly counter. 
poise, are known and felt by the Clas- 
sical scholar. He has not failed, in 
the sweet and silent studies of his 
youth,* to drink deep at those sacred 
fountains of all that is just and beauti- 
ful in human language. The thoughts 
and the words of the master-spirits of 
Greece and Rome, are inseparably 
blended in his memory; a sense of 
their marvellous harmonies, their ex- 
quisite fitness, their consummate polish, 
has sunken for ever in his heart, and 
thence throws out light and fragrancy 
upon the gloon: and the annoyances of 
his maturer years.” 

The next article is an elegant and 
tasteful ** Life of Horace,” a fine, easy, 
gay fellow; a Blair in his author- 
ship, and a Chesterfield in his man- 
ner. In his vivacity he is inimita- 
ble, and he is, moreover, always ele- 
gant—alwaysa Roman man of fashion, 
and delightful Satirist—but he addresses 
himself to artificial life. He did not 
move the soul like Virgil in the suffer- 
ings of Dido, and in the beautiful 
episode of Nisus and Euryalus. He 
was an inimitable performer as to the 
musical mechanism of the Ode, but 
he exhibited mind only in love and 
satire. He was, in short, a gentleman 
Anacreon, and a gentleman Juvenal. 
His taste was of the first rank. We 
are however prejudiced critics. We 
have no more notion of an Ode (out 
of caricature) not essentially sublime, 
than we have of a chapter of the Bible 
without Religion. Butin our opinion, 
there is not in the ancients so professed 
a study of the sublime, as among the 
moderns. It incidentally occurs as a 
fine adjunct of the epic and tragic, but 
not as an intentional thing. 

These are our opinions, formed by 
our feelings ; and never, as we think, 
was a more accurate character drawn 
of Horace, than in the following words 
of Dr. Nuttall: 

‘* Horace had naturally a cheerful temper. 
His mauners, fashioned by the politeness of 
the Court, were easy ; his understanding was 
improved by conversing with mankind; and 
his discernment of their failings was quick 
and forgiving. He reproved without offend- 
ing; instructed without an affectation of 





* What can be more fit for boys, who 
are not old and steady enough for profes- 
sional studies, and not intended fur trades 
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superiority ; and preserved a strength of 
Yeasouing necessary to persuade, without 
that dogmatical seri which is apt to 
produce aversion,” 

We repeat, that in our Beeotian feel- 
ings, we have no ideas of such a thing 
as a sublime Ode existing among the 
ancients. We have never been excited 
by Pindar; because, we think, that 
the impression made by these Odes 
was derived from the music and po- 
pular feeling. But with regard to the 
epistles and satires of Horace, we agree 
with Dr. Nuttall, that he ihere 
** gives us the noblest precepts of morality. 
Indeed, there is not any thing among the 
ancients better calculated to form the heart, 
and improve the understanding, than his 
writings.”—p. 50. 

This is unquestionably true, because 
no man can be qualified for a teacher 
of morals who does not know the 
world, no more than a medical man 
who has never walked the hospitals, 
can possibly be fit for a lecturer. 

The next Essay relates to Latin ver- 
sification, and with many standard 
work before us, and an enthusiastic ad- 
miration of the Carmina Quadragesi- 
malia, Musz Etonenses, Holdsworth’s 
Muscipula, and Vincent Bourne’s ex- 
quisite paraphrases, we have never seen 
any chemist before Dr. Nuttall, who 
could decompose Latin poetry, and 
enumerate its ingredients. All that 
has ever been taught upon the subject 
has been limited to prosody, although 
few men were ever capable of reading 
Latin verse without making longs 
shorts, and vice versi. Now if we 
understand Dr. Nuttall rightly, Prosody 
was only the time-table in a musical 
acceptation, which did not interfere 
with the accentuation. Dr. Nuttall 
informs us, p. 62, that 
‘all those short syllables which are vi- 
ciously pronounced long, as Ldnis, déminis, 
are the very syllables on which the accent 
falls, according to the Roman method given 
by Quintilian.” 

Now we feel particularly rejoiced at 
being able to refer to Mr. Dodwell’s 
Greece, in confirmation of Dr. Nutt- 
all’s felicitous illustrations. That pre- 
eminent traveller says, that H, which 
prosody makes a long syllable, is only 
an aspirate. He says, that the H is 
the aspirate, which is rarely expressed 
in Palzography, and which is placed 
before the word OPOZ, because it 
serves to distinguish it from the same 
word, which signifies mountain, and 
was unaspirated.-—i. 36. 





Thus it plainly appears, that although 
prosody measures the feet of a verse, it 
is utterly distinct from the enunciation 
of the words. The rationale of this 
distinction is thus given by Dr. Nut- 
tall : 

*¢ Quantity denotes the length of syl- 
lables, and the rhythmus of a verse, as time 
in music is represented by long and short 
notes, and a certain number of bars to a 
part; but accent (from accinio, to sing to) 
indicates the elevation or depression of the 
voice on particular syllables or words, with- 
out the least regard to time; as the notes 
of a musical scale may be high or low, 
without interfering with the tune of the 
piece. Quantity, in Latin versification, can- 
not be violated without destroying the 
rhythmus ; but accent may be dispensed 
with, and the poetic time still remain, so 
different is it from the common English ac- 
cent which governs our poetry.”—p. 57.* 


Dr. Nuttall then enters into details, 
which confirm his position, and ex- 
hibit the operation of accent. For 
these we have not room, nor for other 
excellent things. We can therefore 
only add, that from few editors of 
Classical works have we derived so 
ample a portion of useful and luminous 
information ; and we are sure, that 
every reader of such works, who shall 
not peruse Dr. Nuttall’s Essays above 
alluded to, will remain in utter ig- 
norance of the very A, B, C, of the 
subject which he studies. 


—¢} — 

Illustrations of the Anglo-French Coinage ; 
taken from the Cabinet of a Fellow of the 
Antiquarian Societies of London and Scot- 
land, of the Royal Societies of France, 
Normandy, and many others, British as 
well as Foreign. [Lieut.-Gen. Ainslie.] 
4to. pp. 167. Plates. 


THE Romans, upon the conquest 
of acountry, struck coins in denotation 
of sovereignty ; and Leake (p. 119) in- 
forms us, that when King Edward III. 
created his son, called the Black Prince, 
Prince of Aquitaine, the latter, as a 
mark of sovereignty struck Royals and 
Chaises of gold. The custom with us 
ascends to the earliest zras, for we 
have Anglo-Saxon coins. minted at 
Dublin, and implying an earlier foot- 
ing of the English in Ireland than is 
generally supposed. Ruding, how- 
ever, very justly observes, that changes 
of the coinage injured the people in 
various ways, for it frequently happen- 





* Taranto and Otranto are both pro- 
nounced, in Italy, Taranto and Otranto. 
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ed that the alteration was attended by 
a depreciation of the intrinsic value, 
the consequence of which measure is, 
that in regard to articles it makes a thing 
only worth a penny cost twopence. 
‘he Anglo-French coinage com- 
mences with the accession of Henry 
the Second to the Dukedom of ct 
taine, through marriage with its Du- 
chess Eleanor. The archeological 
difficulty with regard to these old coins, 
is the intention implied by such orna- 
ments as were not mint marks. It is 
_ well known that our Anglo-Saxon pat- 
terns were originally borrowed from 
the coins of the declining empire, to 
be seen in Banduri; and that figure 
male formate most especially com- 
mence after the reign of Heraclius is 
affirmed by Ducange.* As to the 
cross and pellets, the former may be 
traced to the brass money of Constan- 
tine junior, when Cesar, and his suc- 
cessors ; and as a token of Christianity 
occurs on the reverse of a gold coin of 
Olybius. The names of the cities 
where the money was minted, are 
scarcely to be seen before the times of 
Maximian, Dioclesian, and Probus. 
The bad execution is to be deduced 
from the Gothic conquest of the Ro- 
man empire; and as to the various de- 
vices, it is certain that among the old 
Christians there were symbola pugtn- 
pswon, alia atque alia pro ratione tem- 
porum ac diversitate nationum. The 
oriental nations had some ; the western 
others ; but in neither was there any 
symbol without a cross. In plate 1. 
f. 6, of this work, we have the Black 
Prince seated on a throne; but how 
far fetched and obscure was the sym- 
bolic origin of the throne among the 
early Christians, may be judged from 
the following passage of Scaliger.t 
“*Ingens solium, aut instar solii con- 
ceptaculum, nihil aliud est, quam hor- 
tus ille conclusus et fons signatus in 
Cantico Canticorum, per quem sacrum 
regenerationis lavacrum designatur ;” 
i.e. a great throne, or conceptaculum 
like a throne, is nothing else than that 
inclosed garden and sealed fountain in 
the Canticles, by which the sacred 
water of regeneration is designed. The 
lily so common upon coins, implies 
the lily of the valley (Cant. i. 2); and 
whereas we have here upon a coin of 
Henry V. (pl. ii. f. 19), a cross erect 





; * De imperat. Constantin. et numisma- 
tib. Dissert. 


t Litt. ad Marquard. Freherum. 
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between a lily and a lion, Chrysostom 
makes the latter the lion of the tribe of 
Judah. Upon one of the coins of 
fileanor, Queen of Henry Il. and 
others in this work, is a figure resem- 
bling an anchor without a stock. Sca- 
liger says, “‘ These were the most sim- 
ple symbols of those times, when they 
did not dare to represent the human 
form, or that of things and animals ; 
for, says Clemens, ov yag sdwAwy por 
WTA EVATOTUTWTEOY ObSy XKb TO meors= 


xv ameenras.” For they used to paint 
an anchor, ship, fish, dove, but never 
a human form. However this may 
be, as to the particular application in 
question there can be little doubt but 
that the symbols of the first Christians 
laid the foundation of many of these 
now incomprehensible devices upon 
medizval coins. But they were not 
all of this kind. It is evident that 
there were, at least on the obverse of 
many of our ancient coins, an assimi- 
lation to the great and other seals, pos- 
sibly because engravers of the one 
were also those of the dies ; but this is 
only a partial circumstance. There 
were besides matters of pure embellish- 
ment only, i.e. to fill up the field; for 
neither in Gothic architecture, cos- 
tume, furniture, or any other thing, 
where ornament was deemed meena 
had our ancestors any idea of simple 
beauty by taste. Effect was to be pro- 
duced by excess of ornament. Where 
a cross extends to the rim of the coin, 
there are only three pellets; in others, 
where it is smaller, and occupies only 
the space within the legend, there are 
four. These were accordingly only 
ornaments to fill up the blank; and 
the pellets exist down to the portcullis 
farthings of Henry VIII; a singular 
circumstance, because these coins were 
by the statute to have on the reverse a 
rose ; andthough Leake never saw such 
a statuteable coin, Ruding has engraved 
one, Leake’s being of a different im- 
press. Ruding adds (ii. 415), that the 
pattern was specified in the statute, 
because ‘‘the common people many 
times took the farthings for halfpen- 
nies.” It certainly does appear that 
in statutes the die was engraved (to 
judge by the instance in 1489) accord- 
ing to a piece of lead of the pattern, 
affixed to the letters patent (Ruding, 
ii. 393); and to produce still greater 
confidence of authenticity in the minds 
of the people, coins of the 2d of Henry 
VI. are. to be marked with the douch 
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or assay of a leopard’s head crowned, 
and the mark of the worker (id. ii.374). 
Henry the Second, differing from his 
predecessors, determined to have only 
One pattern represented on his coins, 
in which particular usage he was fol- 
lowed, with very few exceptions, by 
his successors (id. 23). Thus does it 
appear that whatever might be the in- 
tention as to continuing or varying the 
pattern, to obviate existing abuses, that 
such continuation or change was arbi- 
trary or optional, as well as the pattern. 
Whatever meaning, therefore, the de- 
vices might have had originally i se, 
we conclude that the meaning was 
lost in the times of the Norman kings 
and Plantagenets. We presume, ne- 
vertheless, that many of them origi- 
nally had a general symbolic meaning ; 
and for this reason, because they are 
not peculiar to any country. We have 
made these prefatory remarks, through 
the following ingenious illustration by 
the General of a very whscure point 
bearing upon devices. On the subject 
of the Aquitaine coins, struck by 
Henry the Second and his immediate 
successors, he says, with regard to a 
half-denier of Henry the Second, 


‘‘The figure in the upper part of the 
field embarrasses every body ; whatever it 
was meant to signify, it disappeared in the 
Anglo-Frerch series with Richard the First. 
A possible reason may be given for the an- 
nulets, so conspicuous on Henry’s money, 
and which appear on those of his wife and 
son Richard. 

‘¢ These annulets, three in number, form- 
ed part of the shield of the Kings of Cas- 
tile and Leon, of those of Arragon, and of 
the Counts of Barcelona. 

*¢May not the annulets on the deniers 
and demi-deniers of Henry the Second have 
been in compliment to King Alfonzo the 
Eighth of Castile, who married his daugh- 
ter, named also Aleonor? those on the 
deniers of Coeur de Lion, as a piece of gal- 
lantry to his wife Berengere, daughter of 
the powerful Count of Barcelona? and later, 
the annulet on the Ponthieu money of Ed- 
ward, from akindly feeling to the Royal Fa- 
mily of his wife Aleonor of Castile, in right 
of whom he inherited that country.”—p.46, 


The embarrassing figure (see pl. vi. 
no. 64) appears to us to mean no more 
than the flower-pot and lily of the Vir- 
gin Mary; as the cross patee below 
denotes our Saviour.* 





* One perhaps the touch or assay mark ; 
the other, the worker’s, as antea.—Rev. 
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Ruding says (ii. 81) that a record 
cated in the 12th year of Henry the 
Third, shows that money was struck 
by that King in Gascony ; and _possi- 
bly that coin may be his which Dr. 
Ducarel has appropriated to him. It 
is an Aquitaine halfpenny, resembling 
in type one of Richard the First; it 
reads on the obverse Ericus Rex 
Ana, and on the reverse Dux Agqui- 
TANIA. 

The General (p. 54) believes that 
this King (Henry IIL.) never strack 
any French coins at all ; and that ‘the 
coin no. I, pl. ii. of Snelling, and no. 
10, pl. x. second supplement of Ru- 
ding, if it ever existed, is probably an 
ill-read lion of Edward the. First. 

Now it is certain that Richard Earl 
of Cornwali and William Longespee 
Earl of Sarum, did make a most suc- 
cessful expedition into Gascony in the 
9 Hen. ILL. anno 1225 (Triveti Annal. 
p- 180), and that in the year 1229, the 
Archbishop of Bourdeaux, deputed by 
the Magnates of Gascony, Aquitaine, 
and Poitiers, made a Christmas visit 
to the King. (M. Paris, 297.) We 
cannot therefore see any reason why a 
statute should not have been made for 
a Gascony coinage; nor can we con- 
ceive how Rading’s legend of Ericus, 
can possibly be read Epwarpus. The 
ouly difficulty which occurs to us, who 
know nothing of the coin, is whether, 
as Henry the Second shared for a time 
the Crown with his son Henry, and 
so there was a Rew liceps, the question 
is not involved in obscurity, to which 
of these Henries, if to either, and not 
to Henry the Third, the coin can be 
referred. 

In p. 152, from dissimilarity of por- 
traits in certain coins of the Black 
Prince, who was a handsome man, the 
General is almost inclined to suppose 
that certain pieces of money may be 
deemed satirical; for on one of two 
half-groats the Prince is represented as 
a slobbering ideot, and on the other 
more like an old goat than a well- 
looking man of forty-four (p. 154). If 
this be the fact, Pinkerton (Medals, ii. 
54, ed. 3,) is mistaken in believing the 
first satiric medal of modern times to 
have been struck by Frederick King of 
Sicily, anno 1501." 

Here we must leave this elegant and 
tasteful work, which we deem a vala- 
able accession to the library of the nu- 
mismatist. 
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THE ANNUALS. 
(Continued from p. 445.) 


The Literary Souvenir, by Mr. 
Avaric A. Watts, which is now 
in its seventh year, justly ranks among 
the most respectable of the Annuals. 
Its embellishments are the produc- 
tions of the first-rate artists and en- 
gravers of the day. The frontispiece, 
the subject of which is Lady Georgi- 
ana Agar Ellis and her child, is from 
the pencil of the late Sir T. Lawrence ; 
and the engraver, J. H.Watt (to whom 
it is said 150 guineas were paid) has 
certainly done ample justice to the 
splendid talents of the artist. Besides 
the frontispiece, there are eleven em- 
bellishments, executed by the first- 
rate artists whose names we have 
frequently noticed as connected with 
these Annuals. The one entitled 
‘the Narrative,” engraved by Great- 
batch, from a painting by Stothard, 
is the representation of as pleasing a 
group as any féte-champetre could pos- 
sibly present, It is accompanied by 
the interesting story of * Lady Olivia's 
Decamerone.” ‘The Trojan Fugi- 
tives,’ by Edwards, from G. Jones, 
R.A., is a rich and truly classical com- 
position. In the fore-ground are the 
Trojan dames, whose countenances 
beam loveliness and beauty, even in 
the midst of the appalling horrors at- 
tendant on the awful conflagration of 
their tower-crowned city in the dis- 
tance : 

‘¢ Through hall and court, and porch, 
Glides on the pitiless torch ; 

The swift avengers faint not in the toil ; 
Vain now the matron’s sighs ; 

Vain now the infant’s cries ;— 

Look, sisters, look, who leads them to 

the spoil?” 


“The Sea-side Toilet,’ ‘ the Maiden 
Astronomer,’ ‘ the Reading Magdalen,’ 
“the Canzonet,’ and ‘ the Destruction 
of Babel,’ are charming specimens of 
the eflective powers of line engraving. 
* Robert Burns aud his Highland 
Mary,’ by Mitchell, from Edmonstone, 
will disappoint the expectations of those 
who are familiar with the soul-inspir- 
ing verses of the Scotch bard. The 
countenance of poor Mary is here 
quite out of drawing; with one eye 
she looks down in modesty, while 
with the other she is actually sleeping. 
«The Lady and the Wasp,’ by Great- 
batch, from Chalon, shows how.much 
Gent. Mac. December, 1830, 
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graphic labour can be patiently thrown 
away on two ugly faces, and awkward 
figures. 

In the literary department _we do 
not observe many productions of a very 
sparkling character. The editor has 
only favoured us with two poetical 
pores the one ‘to a Child blowing 

ubbles,’ and the other, ‘ The Martyrs 
of Royal-Lieu;’ neither of which is 
— to many of Mr. Watts’s former 
efforts. Some of the prose tales are 
rather clever, and very amusing. 


The Iris, by the Rev. Tuos. Date, 
is of a purely religious character,—the 
principle on which the work was ori- 
ginally planned, being ‘that recrea- 
tive reading should be made subservient 
to the great ends of religious and mo- 
ral instruction.” 

The subjects of the engravings are 
in perfect accordance with the literary 
articles, being chiefly connected with 
scriptural history. They are eleven in 
number ;—‘ Christ blessing the little 
Children,’ painted from West, and 
engraved by Cooke; ‘The Head of 
Christ crowned with Thorns,’ from 
Sir T. Lawrence, by Humphreys; ‘St. 
John the Evangelist,’ from Domini- 
chino, by W. Finden; ‘ Nathan and 
David,’ from West, by Sangster ; ‘The 
Nativity,’ from Sir J. Reynolds, by 
Warren; ‘The Deluge,’ from Pous- 
sin, by Roberts ; ‘ Madonna and Child,’ 
from Correggio, by Fox; ‘ Christ 
blessing the Bread,’ from Carlo Dolci, 
by Ensom; ‘Infant St. John and 
Lamb,’ from Murillo, by Davenport ; 
‘ Judas returning the Thirty Pieces of 
Silver,’ from Rembrandt, by Raddon ; 
and * Jesus with Mary in the Garden,’ 
from Titian, by Ensom. 


**The embellishments (says the editor, 
and with him we cordially agree) will be 
found not inferior either iu interest or in 
execution to those of the preceding volume. 
In the selection of these, the editor can 
claim no merit, but he willingly becomes 
the organ of the proprietors, in offering 
their most grateful acknowledgments to the 
Most Noble the Marquis of Exeter, to 
whom they are indebted for permission to 
engrave the exquisite picture of Christ 
Blessing the Bread, by Carlo Dolci; and 
The Mother and Child, by Correggio ; to 
Samuel Rogers, esq. whose kindness sup- 
plied the picture of Christ meeting Mary in 
the Garden, by Titian ; ‘and to’ the Govern» 
ors of the Foundling Hospital, for the inte~ 
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resting subject, by West, which constitutes 
the Frontispiece. The vignette, Christ 
Crowned with Thorns, is from an original 
drawing, by the late lamented President of 
the Royal Aademy, now in the possession of 
the Publishers ; and should the introduc- 
tion of engravings from modern artists be 
considered as a departure from the original 
lan, the distinguished names of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Benjamin West, and Sir Thomas 
Lawrence,—three brilliant hues, blending 
to form an ‘Iris’ of British art,—will 
doubtless be accepted as an apology.” 

The names of most of the contri- 
butors to the literary department are 
familiar to the readers of the Annuals. 
We select the following piece by T. 
H. Bayley, which may be considered 
one of the best in the volume : 

*Too oft in pure Religion’s name 

Hath human blood been spilt ; 

And Pride hath claimed a Patriot’s fame, 

To crown a deed of guilt ! 

Oh ! look not on the field of blood— 

Religion is not there ; 

Her battle-field is solitude— 

Her only watch-word, Prayer ! 


The sable cowl Ambition wears 
To hide his laurel wreath ; 

The spotless sword that Virtue bears 
Will slumber in its sheath ; 

The truly brave fight not for fame, 
Though fearless they go forth ; 

They war not in Religion’s name, 
They pray for peace on earth. 


By them that fear is never felt 
Which weakly clings to life, 
If shrines, by which their fathers knelt, 
Be perilled in the strife ; 
Not theirs the heart, that spiritless 
From threaten’d wrong withdraws ; 
Not theirs the vaunted holiness 
That veils an earthly cause.” 





Keepsake Frangais is an annual of 
Parisian production, and this is the 
second year of its existence. It is on 
a larger scale than most of its brethren, 
and its price is proportionately higher, 
being one guinea. Its embellishments, 
however, are more numerous, and of 
a very splendid character. They are 
eighteen in number, the whole, with 
six exceptions, designed by native 

ainters; but all of them engraved by 
English artists—no small compliment 
to the superior talents of our country- 
men. The subjects are — ‘ Presenta- 
tion,” from a painting by Chevanart, 
engraved by slices ; ‘Portrait of the 
Queen of the French,’ from Sir T. 
Lawrence, by Thompson ; ‘ Frontis- 
piece,’ from Colin, by Sangster ; ‘Cu. 
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riosity,’ from Roqueplan, by Hum- 
phrys; ‘ Cromwell and his Daughter,’ 
from Decaisne, by Smyth;’ ‘The 
Young Widow,’ from Rochard, by 
Graves ; ‘ Dieppe,’ from Harding, by 
Smith ; ‘ The Benediction,’ from Jo- 
hannot, by Smith; ‘Italian View— 
Lake of Como,’ from Stanfield, by 
Wallis; ‘ Portrait of Miss Croker,’ 
from Sir T. Lawrence, by Thompson ; 
‘Don Quixote in his Library,’ from 
Bonnington, by Sangster; * The Che- 
valier de Lauzun and Madame de 
Montpensier,’ from Deveria, by Bacon ; 
©The Tuilleries, and the Pont Royal,’ 
from Boys, by Cooke; ‘The Young 
Shepherd,’ from Johannot, by Cheva- 
lier ; ‘ The Young Savoyard,’ from De- 
camps, by Radclyfle ; ‘The Ass and 
the Reliques,’ from Xavier Le Prince, 
by Corbould; * Barnard Castle,’ from 
Turner, by Willmore; * Swiss Girl,’ 
from Colin, by Rolls. 

In the title-page vignette we observe 
that the visual organs of one of the 
figures are drawn out of the right line; 
and odd eyes very much detract from 
female beauty ! tn the ‘Ass and the 
Reliques,’ an animal which is prover- 
bially dull and heavy appears to pos- 
sess all the briskness of the deer—but 
this may be according to the notions 
of a sprightly Frenchman. The mu- 
leteer in the same plate, perhaps from 
the hurry of the occasion, is left minus 
his legs ! 

The contributions are of a light and 
varied character, and well suited to 
this species of literature, for which 
our Gallic neighbours are so highly 
distinguished. But why the descrip- 
tion of ‘ Le Chateau de Montesquieu’ 
should accompany the view of Barnard 
Castle, in the county of Durham, is a 
mystery ; as there is no allusion to the 
subject of the engraving. Amongst 
the contributors, we observe the names 
of Chateaubriand, De RBeranger the 

oet,'Delavigne, Latouche, Deschamps, 

ugo, Valmor, Fontaney, Janin, De 
Vigny, Dumas, &c. The opening 
poem of the volume is addressed to 
the present Queen of France, by Fon- 
taney; and there is another very loyal 
effusion from the pen of Naudet ad- 
dressed to King Phillipe, entitled ‘Hom- 
mage 4 l’Elu du Peuple ;” which thu 
concludes: 


** La France a posé la couronne 
Sur Je front d'un homme de bien ; 
‘Chez nous Ia vérité s’etonne 


D’Approcher. up roi citoyen. 
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Pour la premiere fois peut-étre, 

D’un courtisan tenant |’emploi, 

L’Amitié Ja servir un maitre— 
Te voila Roi! 


Heros de Paris et d’Arcole, 

Autour de lui serrez vos rangs! 

D’un prince qui tient sa parole, 

Jemmapes recut les serments. 

Liberté, ce fut ton aurore 

Que salua sa bonne foi, 

Et c’est le drapeau tricolure 
Que I’a fait Roi!” 


The Talisman is published uniformly 
with the Keepsake Frangais, and by 
the same proprietors — Whittaker of 
London, and BKovinet of Paris. It is, 
in truth, nothing more than an adap- 
tation of the elegant embellishments 
of that volume to an English dress. 
The articles, however, are not transla- 
tions from the above, but entirely of a 
different description. They are chiefly 
compiled from the Literary Gazette, 
the Edinburgh Review, Black wood’s 
Magazine, the Indicator, and other 
sillectens of a miscellaneous cha- 
racter. The whole is, in fact, a mere 
*‘ scissars and paste” concern, which 
the editress, Mrs. Z. M. Watts, apolo- 
gizes for, by stating that, in the short 
space of time allowed her for preparing 
the materials, “‘ it would have been 
almost impossible to have collected 
original matier for the entire volume, 
of a character worthy of the splendid 
embellishments which were destined 
to accompany it.” 

Though want of originality takes 
away the chief value of the Talisman, 
we cannot but admit that the compiler 
has very judiciously adapted her letter- 
press to the subjects of the embellish- 
ments. The description of ‘ Barnard 
Castle,’ for instance, well supplies the 
absence of any notice in the French 
edition. 


od 


The Comic Annual, under the nom 
de guerre of the renowned Sir John 
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Falstaff, presents an amusing melange 
of wit, pun, and humour—the style and 
manner being an evident imitation of 
Hood, of comic notoriety, whose suc- 
cess has brought forth a host of come 
petitors. The book is full of curious — 
designs, all engraved on wood, which, 
though some of them are sad failures, 
are often calculated to excite our risible 
muscles by the double entendres they 
usually convey. The vignette, for in- 
stance, entitled ‘* a Detachment,” re- 
presents a detachment of soldiers, with 
several of their heads just detached from 
their bodies by the ungentlemanly ob- 
trusion of a cannon ball! ‘The Odd 
Shelter,” represents an Irish labourer, 
in a violent storm, sheltering under his 
hod. The lines accompanying it are 
rich with the brogue of green Erin :— 


*¢ By the reign of St. Swithin it pours, 
Cats and dogs my pathway beset ; 
I could fancy it was, by the powers, 
St. Swithin’s delight, heavy wet! 
It’s a very odd shelter I’ll get,— 
Faith and troth I’ll be wet by the pores, 
For the clouds are beginning to let 
Out biggest of beautiful flowers. 


That I am my father’s own lad, 
I feel every day I get older ; 
An odd man in his way was my dad, 
You see I’m his sun by my shoulder !” 


In the article entitled “ Life in Phi- 
ladelphia,” there are some excellent 
caricatures on the folly of those good 
folks, who would grant unqualified 
freedom to the slave population before 
they were qualified to enjoy it. 





Affection’s Offering, (published by 
Tilt,) is intended as a present for 
children, and is on a still smaller and 
cheaper scale than the Juvenile Au- 
nuals. Its embellishments consist of 
neat wood engravings, of rather a hum- 
ble style. ‘The contributions are of an 
unpretending but moral character, and 
well calculated for the objects intended 
—the edification and amusement of 
children. 


—@— 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


New Works announced for Publication. 


The Sixth Volume of Illustrations of the 
Literary History of the Eighteenth Century; 
a Sequel to the Literary Anecdotes. By 
the late Joun Nicnots, F.S.A, 

English Monastic Libraries: 1. A Cata- 
logue of the Library of Bretton; in York- 


shire; II. Notices of the Libraries belong- 
ing to other Religious Houses. By the 
Rev. Josepn Hunter, F.S.A. 

A Second Edition, with Additions, of 
The History and Antiquities of Bicester, 
to which is added an Inquiry into the His- 
tory of the Roman Station at Alchester, the 
site of which now forms a part of the com- 
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mon field of the parish of Wendlebury, in 
the same county. By Mr. Dunkin. 

The Scottish Gaé]; or Celtic Manners, 
as preserved among the Highlanders ; being 
an Historical and Descriptive Ac t of 
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ture. By Mr. Rowsorua, of the Academy, 


alworth. 
Part I. of Species Conchyliorum, or con- 


cise original descriptions and observations, 





the Inhabitants, Antiquities, and National 
Peculiarities of Scotland. By James Locan, 
F.S.A. Edinb. 

Lectures, Practical and Expository, upon 
the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Mark, 
especially intended for the purpose of do- 
mestic instruction and devotion. By the 
Lorp Bisuor of CuesTer. 

An Analysis of Archbishop Secker’s Lec- 
tures on the Church Catechism, arranged 
as a Course of Sermons preparatory to Con- 
firmation. By the Rev. Ricuaro Leg, B.A. 
Vicar of Aslackby, Lincolnshire. 

A work on the Temple of Jerusalem, 
according to the description of the Prophet 
Ezekiel. By J. Sanpers, Architect. 

Manners and Customs of the Modern 
Egyptians. By J. Lewis Burcknaror. 

The Dorians; being an account of the 
Early History of the Religion, Mythology, 
Institutions, &c. of that Race; from the 
German of Muller. 

The Life of Thomas Fanshawe Middleton, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Calcutta. By the 
Rev. C. W. Le Bas. 

Life and Death of Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 
By Tuomas Moore, Esq. 

The Life and Diary of the Rev. Ebenezer 
Erskine, A.M. the Father of the Secession 
Church, Minister of Stirling. By the Rev. 
Donavp Frazer Kennaway. 

The Sacred Offering for 1831, a Collec- 
tion of Original Poems on Devotional Sub- 
jects. 

The Bridal Gift, by the Editor of the 
Parting Gift. 

Annals of My Village, being a Calendar 
of Nature, for every Month in the Year. 
By the author of ‘ Seleet Female Bio- 
graphy.” Also, by the same author, Sur- 
veys of the Animal Kingdom ; and Sacred 
Melodies, suggested by natural objects. 

Naval Researches ; or a Candid Inquiry 
into the Conduct of Admirals Byron, Graves, 
Hood, and Rodney. By Tuomas Wuirt, 
Capt. R.N. 

Serious Poems; comprising the Chureh- 
yard, the Deluge, Mount Calvary, the Vil- 
lage Sabbath, &c. &e. By Mrs. Thomas. 

A new 4to. edition of the New Testa- 
ment, in the original Greck, illustrated in 
Notes, by the Septuagint. Edited by E. 
W. GrenPiELp. , 

A Theoretical and Practical Dictionary of 
Commerce and Commercial Navigation. By 
Mr. M‘Cuttocn, Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of London. 

The Spirit of Don Quixote; being a Se- 
lection of the Episodes and Incidents, with 
a Sketch of the Story of that popular Ro- 
mance. 

A Course of, Lessons in French Litera- 


accompanied by figures, of all the species of 
Recent Shells, with their varieties. 

A German Manual for Self-Tuition. 
Mr. Kuarovskt. 

A rew Musical Annual, entitled, The 
Cadeau; or Cottage Lyrics, for 1831. The 
Masic by W. Newranp; the Poetry, by F. 
W. N. Bay ey. 

Sir Humphrey Davy’s Chemical, Philoso- 
phical, and Scientific Researches, now first 
collected, with Notes and Illustrations. By 
W. Movcuam, Esq. Lecturer on Chemis- 
try, &e. 

The Sea-Kings in England; an Historicat 
Romance of the time of Alfred. By the 
author of ¢* 'The Fall of Nineveh.” 

Rohert of Paris, a Romance of the Lower 
Empire. By the author of *¢ Waverley.” 

Fragments of Voyages and Travels, chiefly 
for the Use of Young Persons. By Capt. 
Basit Hatt, R.N. F.R.S. 

A Narrative of the Peninsular Campaigns, 
extending over a period of nearly six years’ 
Service in Spain and Portugal, from 1808 
to 1814. By Major Leitu Hay. 

Part IV. of the Botanic Garden. 
Maunp, F.LS. 

Affection’s Gift, being a Selection of 
Sacred Poesy. 

The Military Bijou : being the Gleanings 
of Thirty-three Years’ active Service. By 
Joun Supp. 

The Vizier's Son. By the author of 
*¢ Pandarang Hari, or Memoirs of a Hin- 
doo ;”” ** The Zenana,”’ &c. 

Time’s Telescope for 1831, embellished 

with numerous engravings. 


By 


By B. 





Roya Society. 

Nov. 18. The Royal Society resumed its 
meetings, Davies Gilbert, esq. President, in 
the chair. 

Full abstracts of the papers presented at 
the close of last session, and of which the 
titles were given in our June number, p. 
544, were read as part of the minutes ; fol- 
lowed by a paper, by the President, On the 
nature of Negative and Imaginary Quan- 
tities. 

Mr. Gilbert then announced his intention 
of finally withdrawing from the chair of the 
Society on St. Andrew’s day. 

Nov, 25. Mr. Gilbert in the chair. 

A paper was read ‘‘ On the simple electro- 
chemical method of ascertaining the pre- 
sence of different metals, applied to detect 
minute quantities of mineral poisons,” by 
Edmund Davy, Esq. F.R.S., M.R.I.A., pro- 
fessor of chemistry to the Royal Dublin 
Society. 

The following gentlemen were elected 
Auditors of the Treasurer's accounts for the 
past year. Wm Caveniish, esq. M.P., 
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Francis Chantrey, esq., Dr. Fitton, J. F. W. 
Herschel, esq., J. W. Lubbock, esq. 

Nov. 30, being St. Andrew’s day, the 
Annual Meeting was held. Dr. Roget, the 
Secretary, read the Auditors’ Report, which 
declared a balance on the right side. Cap- 
tain Kater, the Treasurer, read a satisfactory 
statement of his accounts, tendered his re- 
signation on the plea of ill health, and re- 
ceived a vote of thanks. The President then 
delivered the annual euloge on deceased 
members. The list of those lost since the 
last anniversary embraced the names of the 
Duke of Atholl, Sir Fred, F. Baker, Bart., 
Sir F. Barnard, Sir Richard Brooke, Bart., 
Nicholas Browne, esq., Henry Browne, esq., 
Richard Chenevix, esq., Lieut. Col. Cocks, 
Sir R. T. Farquhar, Bart., Jeremiah Ives, 
esq., Sir Thomas Lawrence, Lieut.-Col. 
Mackenzie, Sir C. M. Pole, Sir Lucas 
Pepys, Bart, Lord Redesdale, Major Rennell, 
Rev. Dr. Shackleford, James Smithson, 
esq., Edmund Turnor, esq., the Rev. Stephen 
Weston, and Sir Robert Wigram, Bart. 
On the life of Major Rennell the President 
enlarged, naming several of his most useful 
labonrs, (see our June Magazine, p. 561). 
*¢ With a vigour of intellect,” he remarked, 
**that reminded classical readers of the 
greatest of the Roman censors, Major Ren- 
nell, after he had passed a mature age, 
gained a knowledge of Greek sufficient to 
enable him to consult with advantage the 
early writers in that language.” Mr. Gil- 
bert alluded to Chenevix, as a name identi- 
fied with chemistry ; and of Smithson, (see 
our Magazine for March, p. 275) he re- 
marked, that, ‘* they had studied together 
at Oxford, and the friendship of youth grew 
with their growth. He would relate a 
trifling, but characteristic anecdote. Smith- 
son, once observing a tear gliding down a 
lady’s cheek, endeavoured to catch it ona 
erystal—one half of the drop escaped; he 
preserved the other, however, submitted it 
to the re-agents, and detected what was 
then called microcosmic salt, with muriate 
of soda, and other saline substances, held 
in solution.” Mr. Henry Browne was a 
gentleman who, having realized a fortune as 
a commander in the merchants’ service, had 
subsequently, in retirement, pursued his 
favourite study of nautical astronomy, 
and had much benefited his profession by 
his accurate observations of headlands, &c. 
Lieut.-Col. Mackensie, of the East India 
service, Sir Lucas Pepys, the Rev. Stephen 
Weston, and his Grace the Duke of Atholl, 
were also severally alluded to; the latter 
was a warm patron of science, especially that 
most important, interesting, and improving 
branch, geology, which, though its birth- 
place was the continent, had been fostered 
by Dr. Hutton, in this country. The pa- 
tronage of his Grace, and the facilities for 
prosecuting the study of geology which his 
extensive domain presented, both of which 
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were bestowed by him on the well-known 
geologist, M‘Culloch, were very happily 
characterized. After paying a warm pane- 
gytic to the memory of Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, Mr. Gilbert concluded by stating that 
he was not aware of the death of any foreign 
members having taken place during the past 
year. He then announced that one Royal 
Medal had been awarded to Dr. Brewster, 
for his dissertations on Light, communicated 
to the Society; and the other, toM. Balard, 
of Montpelier, for his researches on Brome, 
a substance found in springs. The Copley 
and Rumford medals had not been awarded.— 
The ballot for the new council and officers 
then took place; at the close of which it 
was found, that His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Sussex was elected President by 119 
votes, a majority of eight above J. F. W. 
Herschel, esq. J. W. Lubbock, esq. was 
chosen Treasurer (vice Capt. Kater); P. 
M. Roget, M.D. and J. G. Children, esq. 
(vice Capt. Sabine), Secretaries; and the 
council, (in addition to those elected offi- 
cers), P. Barlow, esq., J. Barrow, esq.*, 
W.Caveniish, esq.*, Sir A. Cooper, Bart.*, 
H. Ellis, esq. [principal librarian of the 
British Museum; another Henry Ellis, 
esq. (Commissioner of the Board of Con- 
trol), was active in the support of Mr. 
Herschel], M. Faraday, esq., Col. Fitz- 
clarence*, D. Gilbert, esq., Captain H. 
Kater, Viscount Melville, Right Hon. Sir 
G. Murray, Bart., Rev. G. Peacock*, Sir R. 
Peel, Bart.*, A. W. Philips, M.D., J. Pond, 
esq., G. Rennie, esq., N. A. Vigors, esq. 
[Those marked * are the new members. } 
It was then resolved that a deputation should 
wait upon the Duke of Sussex, to acquaint 
him with his election, which was accordingly 
done on the following Tuesday. 

Dec. 9. The Duke of Sussex took the 
chair, and after the reading of a paper by 
Mr. Barlow, on Astronomical Glasses, and 
Henry Percy Gordon, esq., son of Sir Wil- 
loughby Gordon, had been elected a fel- 
low, his Royal Highness briefly addressed 
the fellows. He thanked them for the great 
honour conferred upon him, and assured 
them that he should use every endeavour in 
his power, not only te advance the interests 
of science and of the Society, but also of 
every individual member, who should be 
alike welcome to him. His house was at 
present undergoing repairs; but, so soon as 
it should be ready, it was his intention to 
throw it open, alternately on the forenoons 
and evenings of Wednesdays, for the recep- 
tion of the Fellows and men of science. This, 
he trusted, would suit the convenience of 
all; and those who could not do him the 
pleasure of breakfasting with him, might be 
able to attend from half-past eight to eleven 
at night. If he failed in anything, he hoped 
they would attribute it to his weakness, and 
not to any want of zeal. They would re- 
member that he was young. in office ; but, 
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he trusted, with the advice and assistance 
of the council, to give them general satis- 
faction. ‘This address, delivered with the 
greatest urbanity of tone and demeanour, was 
frequently interrupted by plaudits, which 
were renewed at its close. 

Dec. 16. The Duke of Sussex in the 
chair.—A short paper by Mr. Lubbock was 
read, on an Improvement in the Telescope. 
—His Royal Highness the President then 
announced that it was his intention to invite 
the Foreign Ministers to the Society's 
meeting-room: and, in order that they, as 
well as any distinguished foreigners who 
might accompany them, should be properly 
accommodated, his Royal Highness sug- 
gested that the bench next the Foreign 
Secretary should be appropriated to their 
use. By such friendly intercourse he had 
no doubt that the great objects for which 
the Royal Society was instituted, would be 
materially advanced. 

His Royal Highness has nominated to be 
his Vice-Presidents, Davies Gilbert, esq., 
Sir Astley Cooper, Bart., J. W. Lubbock, 
esq., W. Cavendish, esq., John Pond, esq., 
and George Rennie, esq. 

Dec. 23. J. W. Lubbock, esq. in the 
chair. A paper was read, ‘‘ on the Hour-lines 
of the Ancients,” by W. A. Cadell, esq. 
F.R.S. James Smith, esq. of Jordan Hill, 
Glasgow, was elected fellow; and the So- 
ciety adjourned to Jan. 13. 





Linnean Society. 

Dec. 9. At the First Meeting for the 
season, Aylmer Burke Lambert, esq. V. P. 
in the chair, a paper was read on the plant 
which yields the Gum Ammoniacum, by Mr. 
David Don, the Society’s Librarian. It is 
remarkable that this plant, and its locality, 
should have remained so long unknown. 
Dioscorides and Pliny considered it as a 
species of agasyllis, and believed it to be a 
native of Libya. Lieut.-Col. Wright, R.E. 
on his way home from India, overland, ob- 
tained both plants and seed in the north of 
Persia. Mr. Don suggests, that for Am- 
Moniacum, or Armoniacum, as it is some- 
times written, we should read Armeniacum, 
since the plant is now proved to exist in 
Armenia, and as its characters are new, this 
scientific botanist proposes the generic term 
dorema. The gum ammoniacum of com- 
merce is obtained by our merchants in the 
Levant and India. Sir Stephen Glynne, 
Bart., of Hawarden Castle, Flintshire, and 
the Rev. T. G. Cullum, M.A., of Bury St. 
Edmund’s, were elected. 

Dec. 22. R. Brown, esq. in the chair. A 
paper by Mr. Hogg, on the Classical Plants 
of Sicily. The Secretrary announced, that 
his Majesty had graciously signified his -in- 
tention of becoming the patron of the So- 
ciety. In pursuance, a deputation, consist- 
ing of Lord Stanley, Dr. Maton, Mr. Fors- 
ter, and Mr. Bicheno, had waited on his 
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Majesty, at St. James’s palace, for the pur- 


pose of obtaining the sign manual to the 
charter-book of the society. We give a 
brief description of the page in which the 
royal signature is written. At the top are 
the royal arms, at the bottom those of the 
Society, both richly coloured; in the cen- 
tre an elegant and appropriate circle is 
formed of sprigs of the guercus robur(English 
oak), tectanis grandis (teak of India), euca- 
lyptus robusta (mahogany tree of New Hol- 
and), and the pinus strobus (pine of Canada). 
These are coloured after nature, and en- 
twined in a very beautiful manner. 





Zootocieat Society. 

Among the donations announced at the 
last monthly meeting, were a collection of 
two hundred birds from Hindoostan, accom- 
panied with drawings made there, by Major 
Franklin ; also other specimens, from va- 
tious districts of the Himalaya Mountains. 
The animals forming the collection of his 
late Majesty have been removed from Sand- 
pit-gate, Windsor; and additional buildings 
have been completed at the gardens for 
their reception. 





Roya Acanemy or Arts. 

Dec. 10. At the Sixty-second Anniver- 
sary of the Royal Academy of Arts, a gene- 
ral assembly of the academicians was held 
at their apartments in Somerset House, 
when the following distribution of premiums 
took place : viz. to Mr. Daniel M‘Clise, for 
the best copy made in the painting-school, 
the silver medal, and the lectures of the 
Professors Barry, Opie, and Fuseli. To Mr. 
William Smith, for the next best, the silver 
medal. To Mr. Daniel M‘Clise, for the best 
drawing from the lite, the silver medal. To 
Mr. Robert Stokes, for the best drawing of 
the river front of Greenwich Hospital, the 
silver medal. To Mr. Edward Petre No- 
vello, for the best drawing from the antique, 
the silver medal. To Mr. William Wooles, 
for the best model from the antique, the 
silver medal. 





Arcuives or France. 

At this time, when a new Commission is 
expected to be established, in order the more 
effectually to investigate and publish the 
various public Records dispersed in the re- 
positories of the Metropolis, it may not be 
unamusing or unprofitable to ascertain in 
what manrer our neighbours the French 
manage these matters at Paris. Lady Mor- 
gan, in her late work on France, has pub- 
lished some interesting notices relative to 
the public records in Paris, under the head 
of ‘* Archives of France,” which is cer- 
tainly the best, and perhaps the only valua- 
ble portion of the volume. The following 
isa condensed account; the superfluous 
chit-chat, consisting of about seven-eighths, 
being omitted, 
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‘* Paris is one great historical cabinet, filled 
with the monuments of the middle and later 
ages. Even after all the destruction of the 
revolution, which resembled so closely the 
barbarous demolition of the reformers and 
of the fanatic Cromwellians, it contains 
more treasures of antiquity than any other 
city—Rome and Florence scarcely excepted. 
{n its public establishments, the most mag- 
nificent and must liberally maintained in 
Europe,—in its private collections, the 
most numerous and rich that any nation can 
boast,-—there are accumulated specimens of 
the arts, sciences, and what the French call 
‘¢ les meurs”’ of the feudal times, which 
scarcely leave any detail unillustrated. 

‘“¢ The Hotel de Soubise, now the Palace 
of the Archives, if it contained nothing but 
its ceilings, painted by Nicolo, Restout, 
and Natoire ; its sculptured and richly gilded 
cornices, by Adam le cadet and Boffrand ; its 
pictures, inserted in the walls and over the 
doors, by Boucher, Parrocel, Le Moine, 
and Van Lov; and its historical recollec- 
tions—is a sight well worth a visit. The 
vast and lofty suites of rooms, with their 
faded but still sumptuous remains of an- 
cient magnificence, are monuments in them- 
selves. Gloom and grandeur are their pre- 
valent characteristics. 

‘¢ The apartment which contains the most 
precious of the records of so many dark 
epochs of society, must, from its vastness, 
have been dedicated to public receptions, 
It is now surrounded by cases filled with 
piles of papers. Down the centre of the 
room is a sort of counter or table, with 
writing materials, At the extremity, and 
apart from the rest, stands the famous 
‘armoire de fer,” closely locked with a 
ponderous and complicated key, awful as 
that of ‘* the Blue Chamber.” This mys- 
terious receptacle contains whatever is most 
precious, sacred, and antiquated, in the 
great depot ; truths which history trembles 
to narrate; secrets of the monarchy, which 
its chroniclers never knew; and images of 
the excesses of feudal barbarity, more dan- 
gerous than volumes of invective, to the 
advocates of the good old times. 

‘*« The archives of France were originally 
deposited in the convent of the Capuchins, 
They were removed to the Tuileries in 1793. 
The Convention, for the better arrangemen, 
of these precious documents, placed at the 
head of the department the learned and ho- 
nest Camus,* a rigid observer of ordert 
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** before whose face all abuses disappeared.” 
Camus separated the mass into two classes— 
the ‘* Archives Judiciares,” and the ‘‘ Ar- 
chives Domaniales.’”” The former were sent 
to the Palais de Justice; the latter remained 
in the Tuileries till they were removed by 
Bonaparte, in 1798, to the Palais Bourbon ; 
whence they were again transplanted, in 
1810, to their present resting-place. 

*¢ The collection of the archives was con- 
siderably increased by the documents of 
other countries, which Napoleon, with a 
cruel severity, carried off, as trophies of his 
conquests ; but these were all restored at 
the peace. 

* The ‘ Archives du Royaume,” properly 
speaking, are composed of the ancient 
‘* Trésor de Chartres,” of eighty manuscript 
volumes in folio, containing the acts of dif- 
ferent reigns, from the time of Philip Au- 
gustus, dowowards,—of an infinity of docu- 
ments contributed from various provincial 
sources,—of a depét topographique, of ar- 
chives Domaniales, with an extensive library, 
and relics, records, and curiosities of all 
ages, which serve, no less than the written 
records themselves, tv illustrate the progress 
of national civilization. 

** Among the objects of mere curiosity, is 
a genealogy of the world, from the creation 
to the fourteenth century, the time when it 
was executed. It is traced on a roll of 
parchment, that appeared some twenty feet 
long ; and begins with Adam, Eve, and the 
serpent under the tree, in miniature illumi- 
nations. Similar illustrations are repeated 
at intervals along the stream of time. I 
hastened from the well-known catastrophe 
to the foundation of the British Empire, 
which is thus told: ** Comment Brute con- 
quiste Albion et nome laine Bretagne. Il 
fist faire laine Londres, Le fils d’un roy 
d’Affrique gasta tout ce pais de Britaine. Il 
conquist toute la terre, et puis la donna aux 
Saxons.” This genealogy was made by the 
monks of St. Germaine aux prés, and was 
found in a convent of Benedictines. 

‘© The ‘* Charte de Childebert ” is dated 
558, and is in no very perfect state of pre- 
servation. The preamble runs thus: ‘* Ego 
Childebertus rex, una cum consensu et vo- 
luntate Francorum et Neustrasiorum,” &c. 
thereby fully confuting the pretensions of 
the absolutists, who would willingly make it 
appear, that the French monarchy was ori+ 
ginally despotic. 

** A treaty, beautifully written on parch- 





* ¢« Camus was part of the deputation sent to observe the conduct of Dumourier, who 
arrested and gave up him and his colleagues to the goverament of Austria, He was sent 
prisoner to Bohemia, where he remained tiil the Directory exchanged him for the Du- 
chesse d’Angouleme. Returning tu his beloved antiquarian studies, he published, in 


1797, his curious Report on the state of the Archives. 


When Bonaparte was appointed 


Consul Provisoire, he sent a despotic order to Camus to pack up the papers, and leave the 
Tuileries ; but far from obeying, Camus told him, that something more than his order was 


necessary, to remove the archives. 


To this intimation Napoleon yielded; and he did‘not 


the less respect the archzologist for his firmness in resis‘ing an illegal mandate.” 
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ment, between Francis I. and Henry VIII. 
of England, is as fresh as if it had just been 
transferred from their royal hauds to the 
Hotel de Soubise. The seal is of gold, and 
as large as a snuff-box. 

“6 In the Armoire de Fer is preserved the 
standard of national weights and measures in 
platina, the metre and the kilo. Here also 
is deposited the famous ‘* livre reuge de 
France,” ‘¢ the only book,” says the witty 
Mercier, “which tells truths.” But what 
frightful treths it does tell! The sums given 
away to worthless and corrupt courtiers, pa- 
rasites, mistresses, and the ministers of the 
most disgraceful pleasures—sums extorted 
from a famishing people—may be consi- 
dered as the primary causes of the revolu- 
tion. We noted the last signature of 
Louis XV. and immediately under it, the first 
sign manual of his unfortunate successor. 

*¢ Another singular record is the private 

ournal of Louis XVI. commenced in 1784. 

he testament of this royal martyr of a 
self-willed queen and an infatuated court, 
was also a sad and most interesting part of 
the contents of the * Iron Chest.”” There, 
too, are deposited (by a strange approxima- 
tion) the keys of the Bastile, together with 
those of Ghent, and of other cities, which 
had, in various epochs, submitted to the 
French arms (the all that now remains of 
ancient and modern conquest). 

¢¢ The Archives Judiciares are deposited at 
the Palais de Justice, the most ancient site 
in Paris to which history refers. It dates 
back to the Czesars; it was the residence of 
the first, and of some of the third race of 
kings, by one of whom it was rebuilt; and 
tradition attributes to Saint Louis many of 
the vast and dreary ‘¢ salles ” through which 
we passed. The Chamber of Cassation, [ 
believe, still bears his name. The Palais de 
Justice was a royal residence till 1431, 
when Charles the Seventh abandoned it to 
the Parliament. Time and fire have done 
their usual work with this vast and ancient 
edifice; and both have occasioned repairs 
and improvements, which render it a monu- 
ment of the progress of architecture, from 
the eariiest to the latest times.” 





CampripGe, Dec. 17. 

The following are the Prize subjects for 
the present year :— 

The Chancellor’s gold medal for English 
poetry. ‘The attempts which have been 
made of late years by sea and land to dis- 
cover a North-west Passage.” 

The Members’ prizes of fifteen guineas 
each for Latin prose composition :—For the 
Bachelors—*‘* Utrum boni plus an mali ho- 
minibus et civitatibus attulerit discendi co- 
pia?” For the Undergraduates—‘* Utrum 
fides Punica ea esset qualem perhibent scrip- 
tores Romani? ” 

Sir W. Brown’s gold medals :—For tae 
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Greek ode—‘* Granta Illustrissimo Regi 
Gulielmo quarto gratulator quod in solium 
Britanniz successerit.”” For the Latin ode—~ 
** Magicas accingitur artes.” For the Greek 
epigram—‘‘ Magnas inter opes inops.” For 
the Latin epigram—* Prudens simplicitas.” 

Porson prize: —Shakspeare.— As You 
Like It.—Act 2, scene 1, beginning, ‘* To- 
day my Lord of Amiens and myself,” &c. ; 
and ending, ‘* Native dwelling-place.”” The 
metre to be Tragicum lambicum trimetrum 
acatalecticum. 





Lonpon Mecuanics’ InstituTe. 

Dec. 8. The seventh anniversary was held 
in the Lecture Theatre, Southamptun-build- 
ings. Dr. Birkbeck, the President, pre- 
sented two prizes of 10/. given by Dr. Fel- 
lowes, one to Thomas Anderson, a journey- 
man millwright, for an improvement in the 
turning-lathe, by which it is rendered capa- 
ble of turning, with the greatest precision, 
surfaces of any required convexity or con- 
cavity; and the other to John Newcomb, a 
journeyman printer, for ‘‘ An Essay on the 
Theory and Application of Fly-wheels and 
Governors.” 

Dec. 15. The Rt. Hon. Wilmot Horton 
commenced a course of lectures on Statistics 
and Political Economy to a crowded lecture- 
room, containing about 1000 persons. Se- 
veral members of Parliament and barristers 
were present. The subject was, the general 
theory of labour, and the impossibility of 
permanently establishing a minimum of 
wages. The lecturer stated, that the prin- 
ciples of the subject of his lecture were con- 
tained in the first three propositions, drawn 
up by aclass of twenty of the members of 
the institution, who had with him pursued 
the inquiry with much assiduity. He then 
read the propositions in question, which we 
subjoin :— 

*© 1, That commodities in excess, as com- 
pared with the demand for them, are inva- 
riably depreciated in value, if they are 
brought into the market for sale; and that 
labour, when brought into the market, so 
far partakes of the uature of commodities, 
that it is inevitably depreciated in value 
whenever it is in excess as compared with 
the demand. 

‘¢2, That there is an excess of the supply 
of labour, as compared with the demand for 
it, amongst many of the operative and la- 
bouring class in the United Kingdom; and 
that pauperism, degradation, and suffering, 
are the consequences of that state of things. 

‘<3. That, to remedy such evils, either 
more labour roust be demanded, or less labour 
supplied; and that, unless one or other of 
these conditions can be satisfied, the evil is 
without remedy.” 

Mr. Horton explained the difference be- 
tween labour and other commodities, to 
consist in the fact of labour not falling or 
rising in the same proportion, when in ex- 
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cess or demand. The result of the chain of 
reasoning derived from the assertion that 
there is a superabundance of labour, and 
that there is no means of creating a demand 
for it at home, was, that the only remedy 
lies in removing the superfluous labourers 
to another country. The opinion of Lord 
Chancellor Bacon was quoted in favour of 
emigration. Mr. Horton could not see that 
there was either cruelty or injustice in pro- 
posing to a labourer to remove from misery 
in his own country to comfort in a distant 
land. He showed the economy of the mea- 
sure, and pointed out its other advantages : 
his object was to elevate the labourer in the 
scale of society. 

In his second lecture, (Dec.22,) Mr. Hor- 
ton showed, that no remission of taxes could 
be made permanently beneficial to the la- 
bouring class, while the number of labourers 
in that class remains in excess as compared 
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with the demand for their labour; for it 
was evident that competition among la- 
bourers to obtain employment would always 
reduce wages ta the lowest point of sub- 
sistence. Even when a tax is remitted upon 
a commodity entering into the habitual con- 
sumption of the manual labourer, though, 
in consequence of such remission, his wages 
become more valuable in exchange against 
such commodities, yet it is contrary to all 
theoretical reasoning, and unsupported by 
experience, that the manual labourer should 
retain, while the labour-market remains de- 
cidedly overstocked, the benefit of the dimi- 
nution of price; or, in other words, that 
his wages should not fall in proportion. 
The lecturer entered at considerable length 
into his views on emigration, and argued 
that it was not y to pel men to 
leave the country, as an abundance of volun- 
teers would be found, if means were provided. 





—-@=—— 
ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


Society OF ANTIQUARIES. 


Dec. 2. The Earl of Aberdeen, President, 
took the chair for the first time since his 
Lordship became a Cabinet Minister in 
January 1828. 

John Higgs, Esq. son of the late William 
Simonds Higgs, Esq. F.S.A. was elected 
Fellow. 

The second letter of the Rev. John Skin- 
ner, F.S.A. to Sir Richard C. Hoare, on 
the Roman station of Camelodunum, was 
read to the meeting. It was occupied with 
the discussion of what is said of that place 
by Tacitus, and other Roman authors. 

Dec. 9. W.R. Hamilton, Esq. V.P. in 
the chair. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex 
attended the meeting, and was pleased to in- 
scribe his name in the signature book. 

Earl Jermyn, Sir Roger Gresley, Bart. 
and John Payne Collyer, Esq. were elected 
Fellows. 

The reading consisted of some further re- 
marks by Thomas Amyot, Esq. Treas. S. A. 
on the treatment of King Richard the Se- 
cond after his deposition; on which subject, 
it will be recollected, two letters by the 
same gentleman are printed in the xxth vo- 
lume of the Archzologia. That part of the 
discussion which relates to the presumed 
King Richard, who was entertained for 
many years in Scotland, has been recently 
revived by Mr. Tytler, the Scottish his- 
torian; who, from certain documents hi- 
therto unpublished, has been induced to 
give considerable credence to a story pre- 
viously little regarded. It is remarkable 
that Sir Walter Scott, with his charac- 
teristic love of the romantic, and of what 
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may be termed the debateable ground be- 
tween truth and fiction, has countenanced 
the supposed identity (see our January num- 
ber, p. 40) ; Sir James Mackintosh, on the 
contrary, has arrived at the opposite conclu- 
sion. The Chamberlain’s accounts, adduced 
by Mr. Tytler, furnish, indeed, extended 
evidence that such a person was maintained 
hy the Regent Albany, for a long series of 
years ; but this was a fact already sufficiently 
ascertained, and various political motives 
for his so supporting any individual that 
could successfully personate the dethroned 
monarch, readily suggest themselves. Among 
the many reasons for rejecting the hypo- 
thesis, Mr. Amyot mentioned the circum- 
stance that, in the negociations for exchange 
of the Regent’s son at the beginning of 
Henry the Fifth’s reign, the name of the 
presumed captive monarch is never men- 
tioned; and also that the second marriage 
of Richard’s widow proves, that she and her 
friends considered him to be really deceased. 

Dec. 16. Hudson Gurney, Esq. V.P. in 
the chair. 

Mr. Amyot’s communication was con- 
cluded. 

A letter was read from Sydney Smirke, 
Esq. F.S.A. accompanying the exhibition 
of a view of the mausoleum of the Gothic 
king Theodoric at Ravenna; and a presumed 
restoration of its original appearance. The 
dome is thirty-six feet in diameter, and 
formed of a single stone—the herculean 
task of hollowing which, must, it is pre- 
sumed, have been undertaken in consequence 
of want of skill to construct it of several 
stones. The pattern of the frieze is consi- 
dered, by Mr. Smirke, as approximating to 
the Saxon zig-zag. He adds the just ob- 
servation, that if the architecture of Italy 
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were more thoroughly investigated, the con- 
nection of the Roman and the Pointed ar- 
chitecture, and the transition from the for- 
mer to the latter, might probably be satis- 
factorily traced. 

Dec. 23. H. Hallam, Esq. V. P. in the 
chair. John Durant, Esq. of Mansfield- 
street, and of High Canons, Herts ; Joseph 
Everett, Esq. of Heytesbury ; and Rev. John 
Bathurst Deane, M.A. Curate of St. Benet 
Fink, and one of the Masters of Merchant- 
taylors School; were elected Fellows of the 
Society. 

Mr. Samuel Woodward communicated a 
map of Roman remains in Norfolk; toge- 
ther with a brief description of several of the 
camps in that county; which having been 
partly read, the Society adjourned to Jan. 13. 

Royat Society or Literature. 

Nov. 17. An important antiquarian resto- 
ration was presented by Isaac Cullimore, 
Esq. ; being a delineation of the lost frag- 
ment of the celebrated chronological tablet 
of Abydos,—the great regulator of (and, 
with the Rosetta inscription, the key to) 
the hieroglyphic history and discoveries. 
The drawing was accommodated to the copy 
of the tablet published in the Society’s fas- 
ciculi of Hieroglyphics. By this restora- 
tion, which Mr. Cullimore has drawn ex- 
clusively from British discoveries, the au- 
thentic monumental records of Egypt are 
raised considerably higher than the point of 
time to which they have hitherto been sup- 
posed to ascend; in consequence of which, 
several of the ancient Pharaohs, and various 
inscriptions, which have been heretofore 
without a place in history, may now be re- 
ferred to their proper ages; and the con- 
nection between the hieroglyphic records and 
the annals of inspiration may be drawn still 
closer. 

A portion was likewise read of Professor 
Lee's learned ‘* Observations on the origin 
of Heathenism.” In this part of his able 
dissertation, the professor shows that the 
religious system of the ancient Persians was 
substantially the same as that held by the 
Egyptians, Chaldeans, and Greeks, and to a 
great extent identical with that now taught 
by the followers of Buddh and Brahma :— 
the foundation of them all being the system 
of emanations, derived from the principles 
of revelation, corrupted by tradition and by 
the inventions of a fanciful philosophy. 

Royat Asiatic Society. 

At the first meeting of the season, Sir A. 
Johnstone, V.P. in the chair, was read 
** A Comparison of the Hindu and Theban 
Hercules,” by Colonel Tod. Amongst the 
donations was a copy of Lord Viscount 
Kingsborough’s magnificent work on the 
Antiquities of Mexico, in seven large folio 
volumes ; of which four comprise the plates, 
which are mostly coloured, and three con- 
tain the Spanish, Italian, and French texts, 


with English translations. This work, edited 
by M. Aglio, embraces all the collections 
of Mexican hieroglyphics to be found in 
the public libraries of Europe. Nine years 
have been occupied in the preparation of 
the work, and not less than 30,000/. has 
been expended upon it by Lord Kings- 
borough. 


Science OF THE ANCIENT Etrurians. 


(From Cuvier’s Lectures on the History of 
the Natural Sciences.) 

The origin of the Etrurians is very un- 
certain. Some persons think that they 
came from Lydia; others, that they de- 
scended from the Tyrrhenian mountains, 
but that they had held communication with 
the Greeks since their establishment. How- 
ever this may be, it is of interest to the 
question that they established themselves at 
the epoch of the great Egyptian migra- 
tion. The Etrurians at first extended as 
far as the Alps; but, being attacked by the 
Gauls, they were forced to withdraw to- 
wards Tuscany; they fell back to the Tiber, 
and from that time, being in the immediate 
vicinity of the Romans, they were almost 
constantly at war with this people, until 
they were conquered, about 282 years be- 
fore Christ, a little after the death of Alex- 
ander. 

In examining the monuments of the Etru- 
rians, and what we know of their arts and 
scieuces, we find an extraordinary relation 
between them, and the Indians and Egyp- 
tians. They all formed canals in the alluvia 
of the great rivers ; they all had monuments 
of a pyramidal form, like the tomb of Por- 
senna. We see from the ruins of the wall 
at Volterra that they were far advanced in 
the art of building, and it even appears that 
the famous cloace of Rome were their 
work, The Egyptians were unacquainted 
with the vault, so that this was an undoubt- 
ed advance which the Etrurians made in 
architecture. 

The Etrurians had a mythological system 
which greatly resembled that of the Indians 
and the Egyptians. They were also go- 
verned by a caste which seems to have been 
both sacerdotal and martial. It is at least 
certain that these noble Etrurians were the 
possessors of superstitious secrets which 
they transmitted to the Romans. From 
them the Romans received the auguries. 
Their letters were derived, like our own, 
from the Pheenician alphabet ; but it seems 
that they had not received the Greek, from 
their preserving the oriental manner of 
writing ; that is, from right to left, and 
suppressing the short vowels, since replaced 
by points. They had, therefore, to a cer- 
tainty, communication with the people 
of India; but their most beautiful works 
are posterior to their intercourse with the 
Greeks : for all their designs represent the 
mythological emblems of Greece. 
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Ancient Money oF Scorianp. 

About four or five years ago, in ploughing 
a field at Tegs, near Inverness, the plough- 
man found a rod of pure gold, about fifteen 
inches long, with three sides, each about 
half an inch in depth. In the middle it is 
twisted, and terminated by a bend similar to 
a shepherd’s crook, in very rude workman- 
ship. This relic was presented to the So- 
ciety of Scottish Antiquaries, and several 
opinions were given regarding its probable 
use. The question, however, lay over till 
very lately, when Dr. Hibbert has advanced 
a theory founded on the Welch laws of 
Howel Dha, which tend to prove, beyond 
doubt, that the said rod of gold indicated 
nothing more than the form of current mo- 
ney of many northern countries. 
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Rockinc-Stone 1n AUVERGNE. 

Dr. Hibbert has at length found a rocking- 
stone, so much the object of religious wor- 
ship with our Celtic and Teutonic ancestors, 
in Auvergne, a country where the natives, 
from their peculiar dark complexion, show 
decisive marks of a Celtic origin, and where 
the monuments of antiquity resemble thuse 
of Wales and Cornwall. It is of granite; its 
site is near to the village of Tonbeyrat, and, 
like the cromlech at Carnac, of which Sir 
R. C. Hoare has published an engraving, it 
is surmounted by a Christian cross. It is 
interesting, as illustrating the ancient attire 
of the Gael, that the costume of the figures 
represented on the surmounting pedestal 
of the cross is that of the Scottish High- 
landers, even to the kilt. 





SELECT 
MOMENTARY THOUGHTS. 
TINS but a moment—and ’tis o’er ! 

And all that charm’d in life before, 
And all that sooth’d my soul from pain, 
Shall vanish into air again ! 

*Tis but a moment! and the grief 

That wounds my soul shall find relief ; 

And every pain shall quickly part 

From this o’ercharged and breaking heart ! 
Tis but a moment !—Sorrow rends 

My heart no more,—Earth’s joy shall fly,— 
’Tis but a moment !—This life ends, 

And opens to Erernity ! H. P. 


Shrewsbury. 
—@— 
THE HAPPY HOUR. 
By Mrs. Carey. 
WEET came the vernal breeze—and 
day’s bright beam [{stream— 

Dispell’d the mists, and glitter’d on the 
While fleeting tints, that mock’d the gazer’s 

eye, 
In quick succession deck’d the eastern sky : 
And all around was fair. From calm repose, 
Cheerful, refresh’d, the young Orlando rose ; 
And, as the glorious landscape met his sight, 
Glowing and sparkling in the morning’s light, 
His ev’ry glance was joy. Hope’s syren voice 
Spoke to his heart, aud said, ‘ Rejoice! 

rejoice ! 
For thee the future smiles.” And now his feet 
Approach the fav’rite haunt—the cool re- 

treat, 
Sacred to Peace and Love. But why delays 
The chosen of his heart? His anxious gaze 
Wanders around, afar. She comes! ’tis she! 
Aud now they meet—Oh joy ! oh ecstacy! 
Life has no pleasure equal to the bliss 
Felt by young lovers in an hour like this. 


—@— 
THE FORMER TIME. 

] HAD a dream of the golden days, 
When Earth was in her prime, 
When, wrapt in prayer and holy praise, 

Men pass’d their happy time. 


POETRY. 


No sigh was wafted on the gale, 
Or borne from o’er the sea ; 

The fields, the grove, the hill, the vale, 
Were full of joy and glee. 

The reapers pil’d the ripen’d grain, 
’Mid fields with harvest white, 

And hail’d that orb with cheerful strain 
That gilds the autumn night. 

The gardens, purpling with the vine, 
Were hung with golden fruit ; 

The banquet blushed with ruddy wine, 
And echoed to the lute. 


Calm flowed the stream through sunny plains, 
Where youths were wont to lave ; 

And oft, at eve, melodious strains 
Came floating o’er its wave. 


The verdant meads, o’erspread with flowers, 
Were deck’d with maidens gay ; 

In sport, in dance, and song, the hours 
Unheeded pass’d away. 

The silent moon, the starry train, 
The suns which roll between 

Orion and the Northern Wain, 
Beam’d brightly on that scene ; 

So beam they yet; but where are they 
Who there their dances led ? 

They rest in peace; the moon’s pale ray 
Is o’er their lowly bed. 

Earth saw a race of mightier power— 
A race of longer span : 

Short now the days, soon fades that flower, 
The fleeting life of man. 

The sun, that rose in eastern sky, 
Saw man in prayer bend 

To that good God who dwells on high, 
Their maker, father, friend. 

Man laid him down in peace to sleep, 
In joy and hope to die ; 

No thought arose to bid him weep, 
No cause to make him sigh. 

Love ruled the heart, that holy love 
Which binds all souls in one, 

Which whispers, in the realms above, 
‘¢ God’s holy will be done!” 


December 12. W. 
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CHRONICLE. 


— 
PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Lorps Nov. 22. 


The Right Hon. Henry Brougham (his 
patent as a Peer not being yet made out) 
took his seat, as Lord Chancellor, on the 
woolsack, Earl Grey, the Marquess of 
Lansdoune, Lord Durham, and Lord Gode- 
rich, took their places on the Ministerial 
benches; while the Duke of Wellington, the 
Earl of Rosslyn, and the Earl of Eltenbo- 
rough, occupied those usually filled by the 
Opposition. 

On the Marquis of Lansdowne presenting 
two petitions in favour of ParLiAMENTARY 
Rerorm, Earl Grey, as the head of the 
new Ministry, took the opportunity of en- 
tering into an explanation of the principles 
on which he had agreed to accept the high 
honour which had been conferred upon him. 
With regard to Parliamentary Reform, he 
considered it essential that Government 
should take the subject into consideration, 
with a view to correct what was imperfect, 
and to re-establish the confidence of the 
public, which Parliament, in its present 
constitution, did not enjoy to a sufficient ex- 
tent. He was in favour of that reform which 
was founded on true principles, and in ac- 
cordance with the settled institutions of the 
country. Speaking of the present troubled 
state of the provinces, the Nobie Earl said, 
that Government was actuated by the most 
determined resolution, wherever outrage had 
broken out, to repress it with vigour, and 
where the occasion required, with severity ; 
while at the same time they were anxious to 
remove the causes of the distresses of the 
country. With regard to taxation, the Noble 
Earl observed, that he could only say, that 
every reduction of unnecessary expenditure 
should be effected, and that all which was 
not essential should be cut off with an un- 
sparing hand. As to the relations of the 
country with foreign powers, his first chject, 
his iuterest, and his duty, would be to 
maintain those relations by every means 
consistent with the honour of the country 
and the preservation of peace. With re- 
spect to those differences that had taken 
place in other countries, the true policy of 
this kingdom, as long as it could be honour- 
ably acted on, was non-interfereuce. To sum 
up the grounds on which he appeared before 
their Lordships, and the principles on which 
the new Administration was formed, he 
would say that they consisted of an amelio- 
ration of existing abuses, a system of rigid 
economy, and every possible endeavour to 
preserve peace, consistently with the honour 
of the country, 


Nov. 23.—The Duke of Gloucester rose, 
and informed their Lordships, that he was 
authorised to acquaint them that his Ma- 
jesty had been pleased to elevate Henry 
Brougham, Esq. to the dignity of a Peer. 
Mr. Brougham, on hearing this intimation, 
quitted the woulsack, and left the House for 
a short time. On his return, he was intro- 
duced to the House as Lord Brougham, by 
the Marquess Wellesley and Lord Durham. 





Nov. 26.—Earl Grosvenor, in presenting 
a number of petitions, some praying for par- 
liamentary reform, and others for the aboli- 
tion of negro slavery, said, that as his noble 
and learned friend, who had so long been 
the ornament of the House of Commons, 
had at length reached the woolsack, he was 
anxious to give him an opportunity for de- 
claring his vpinions upon those two ques- 
tions, and for setting right some misrepre- 
sentations which had taken place elsewhere. 
—The Lord Chancellor then quitted the 
woolsuck, and proceeded to address their 
Lordships. He trusted that he need not 
state that, though he had changed his situ- 
ation in Parliament, his principles remained 
unchanged ; and that, when he accepted the 
office which his Majesty had been pleased to 
confide to his care, he accepted it in the full 
and perfect conviction that it would be far 
from disabling him from performing his duty 
to his country, or from rendering his ser- 
vices to it less efficient. ‘* The thing which 
dazzled me most,” continued the Lord 
Chancellor, ‘‘ in the prospect uf my eleva- 
tion, was not the gewgaw splendour by 
which it was surrounded, but the chance it 
afforded me, if I were honest, on which I 
could rely, that in serving my King I should 
be the better able to serve my country.” 

On the motion of Lord Lyndhurst, the 
Regency Bill was read a second time. 

Nov. 29.—In reply to some questions put 
by Lord Wynford, Earl Grey said that the 
distress which existed in the country had 
been the constant subject of the considera- 
tion of his Majesty’s Ministers ever since 
their accession tu office. He did not, how- 
ever, contemplate proposing a parliamentary 
committee of inquiry; neither did it occur 
to him that it was necessary to give any ad- 
ditional power to the magistrates. Even in 
the most disturbed parts of the country, the 
powers which the magistrates already pos- 
sessed, would, he was persuaded, be found 
sufficient; and he was extremely anxious to 
abstain from extending the powers with which 
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the magistrates were clothed by the existing 
law, except in a case of extreme necessity. 
—The Lord Chancellor entirely concurred in 
the sentiments of his noble friend.—The 
Earl of Eldon observed, it was with infinite 
satisfaction he saw that special commissions 
were about to proceed into the disturbed 
counties. Nothing could be more desirable 
than that the deluded people should have 
these commissions sent down, to explain to 
them what the law was, and what was the 
nature of the offences which they were com- 
mitting.—Viscount Mellourne agreed in the 
propriety of the law being speedily explained 
to the people; and he trusted that it would 
be carried into effect with as much severity 
as was essential to correct the evil.—The 
Duke of Wellington said, that after the full- 
est consideration, he had not seen any rea- 
son or ground which would justify their 
lordships in making any alteration in the 
law as it now stood. The evils with which 
they had to contend were of two descrip- 
tions : first, open outrage, which he sup- 
posed no one could doubt but the ordinary 
Jaw could get rid of. The second, the de- 
struction of property by fire. Of the perpe- 
trators of these outrages not a trace had 
been discovered up to the time when he 
quitted office. These outrages had been at- 
tributed to foreigners; but he was sure that 
no evidence whatever had been adduced of 
this. Certain it was that they were to be 
attributed toa conspiracy; but whether to 
a conspiracy of foreigners, or to a conspi- 
racy of natives of this country, he believed 
that no man could tell.—The Earl of Win- 
chilsea stated that the magistrates and others 
of the county of Kent, who had been so di- 
ligent in their investigation of these out- 
rages, had no reason to suppose that the 
fires had been the work of foreigners. 

The Marquis of Salisbury moved for the 
appointment of a select committee to in- 
quire into the present state of the Poor 
Laws. He complained of the breaking up 
of small farms, and the enclosure of waste 
lands, as well as the want of sedentary em- 
ployment for the wives and children of the 
peasantry, and appeared to attribute to those 
causes much of the deterioration which the 
class of labouring population hourly exhibit. 
He recommeniled that the hopes of the la- 
bouring poor should be raised, and that the 
original intention of the Poor Laws should be 
carried into effect.—After some observations 
by Earl Grey, in support of the measure, 
the motion was agreed to, and a committee 
appointed. 

Nov. 30.—Lord Wynford obtained leave 
to bring ina bill to diminish the Expenses 
of Courts of Justice, and accelerate their 
proceedings. His Lordship stated that one 
of his principal objects was to get rid of the 
whole machinery of technical pleading in 
most cases, and to abridge it to a vast ex- 
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tent in all; and in order to effect this, he 
proposed to substitute for the eumbrous, ex- 
pensive, and inefficient process of pleading, 
first, a recurrence to the earliest practice of 
our law, namely, an imparlance or personal 
interview between the parties, to take place 
before the judge, in order to fix the issue or 
point in dispute; secondly, an examination 
of the parties upon interrogatories. —The 
bill was read a first time, and ordered to be 
printed. 

Dec. 2.—The Lord Chancellor, in a very 
long and luminous speech, moved for leave 
to bring in a bill for the more effectual Ad- 
ministration of Justice in England and 
Wales, by the establishment of Loca. 
Courts. The noble and learned Lord forci- 
bly pointed out the great expense, delay, 
and vexation, attendant on the present modes 
of administering justice, which he consi- 
dered as equivalent, in many cases, to a vir- 
tual denial of it. He stated that his object, 
in bringing forward this measure for legal 
reform, was not to sweep away the institu- 
tions of the country, but to provide a cheap, 
a speedy, a more convenient, and a less vex- 
atious remedy for wrongs than was at pre- 
sent afforded. In looking for a remedy for 
these evils, it was natural, his Lordship said, 
that he should rather endeavour to revive 
old institutions, than to new model thuse 
now in existence. He meant to re-establish 
the County Courts, although under another 
name. The jurisdiction of these courts had 
been limited to causes where the amount did 
not exceed 40s. Sir Matthew Hale, howe- 
ver, had estimated that 40s. at the period 
when this limitation was made, were as much 
as 10/.; but with reference to the present 
period, the estimate might be 40/., so that, 
in point of fact, the County Courts had ju- 
risdiction to that amount. His Bill had for 
its object the establishing of local jurisdic- 
tions in England and Wales, founded on the 
old institutions, but still reserving the con- 
trol and superintending power of the courts 
of Westminster, so that the laws should not 
become various in different places. He 
wished, in the first instance, to establish two 
courts only, and as these were found to an- 
swer, others might be added. It was his in- 
tention also, that the presiding Judge should 
sit every month, and that the party should 
have his option to go to what court he 
pleased. He also purposed establishing 
Courts similar to the Courts of Request, 
where, however, parties might resort by 
consent, even though the matter in dispute 
should exceed 5/., and also to institute a 
Court of Reconciliation similar to that in 
existence in Denmark, where the parties 
might be at liberty, without the interven- 
tion of a law agent, to go before the Judge, 
and obtain his opinion on the merits of their 
respective cases. He also purposed to ena- 
ble persons to whom legacies were left, to 
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compel the executor to lodge the money in 
Court, so that it might be secured to them. 
The noble and learned Lord concluded by 
moving for leave to bring in the bill.— Lord 
Lyndhurst said, he would bestow upon the 
measure all the attention it demanded, and 
if he should approve of it, would be most 
happy to give it his best support.—Leave 
was then given to bring in the Bill. 

Dec. 6.—On the motion of Lord Lynd- 
hurst, the Recency Bitt was read the third 
time, and passed. An amendment had been 
introduced, to the effect that the Princess 
Victoria should not marry while a minor, 
without the consent of the King, or in the 
event of his death, without the consent of 
both Houses of Parliament; and that if the 
Duchess of Kent, while Regent, married a 
foreigner, she should lose the Regency. 





Dec. 8.—Lord Melbourne said, that there 
was in the custody of the officer of that 
House an individual charged with the com- 
mission of an heinous offence within their 
Lordships’ jurisdiction. He begged to move, 
that Francis Sisk, now in the custody of the 
Usher of the Black Rod, be delivered over 
to the civil power, in order to be dealt with 
according to law. 

The Duke of Wellington wished to take 
that opportunity to advert to a matter which 
was of much more importance—he meant 
the immense crowds which had been drawn 
together by the procession which had taken 
place that day through the streets of the 
metropolis to the palace of St. James’s. 
This was, in his opinion, a much more se- 
rious matter than that now before them. 
—Lord Mellourne said that the Trades of 
London had expressed themselves anxious to 
be allowed to present an Address to his Ma- 
jesty, testifying their loyalty, and his Ma- 
jesty was pleased to give his assent to its 
presentation. He had now reason to know, 
that the procession had taken place in the 
most tranquil manner, and without any dis- 
turbance whatever of the public peace. —The 
Lord Chancellor said the assemblage was 

erfectly legal. Before he left the Palace, 
Ke had been careful to ascertain how these 
ersons had conducted themselves, and he 

ad found that their demeanour, as they 
passed along the streets, and while they 
were waiting outside the Palace, was perfectly 
quiet and peaceable—The Duke of Wel- 
lington said, that he believed the assemblage 
to be altogether illegal. 

Lord Melbourne’s motion was then agreed to. 





Dec. 9.—Lord Wynford brought forward 
a motion for the formation of a Committee 
to inquire into the Distresses of the Agri- 
cultural, Commercial, and Manufacturing 
Interests, and to recommend such remedies 
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as the Lords should deem fit. In speaking 
of the distress of the country, his Lordship 
called on him who doubted it to take a jour- 
ney of fifty miles from London, in any direc- 
tion. Let him behold the crowd of people 
who were either out of employment, or em- 
ployed at miserable wages in useless labour. 
Let him look at their unhappy countenances 
and forlorn condition, and then, perhaps, he 
would be ready to admit that the distress was 
existing, and widely spread. His Lordship 
said thut distress had led to crime, and he 
knew full well that many of the disorders of 
the country were alone to be attributed to the 
state of the law, and Judges were too often 
called upon to punish offences which the wis- 
dom of Parliament might and should have 
prevented. He concluded au eloquent address 
by calling upon the House, in the words of 
Sir James Graham, ‘‘ to make a great and 
immediate effort; for it is necessary that 
we should burst those cords that are drawn 
around us; but, if we hesitate or delay, so 
complicated are the difficulties with which 
we have to contend, that resistance will be 
vain, and escape impossible.”—Earl Stan- 
hope, in his observations on the motion, ex- 
pressed a wish that the use of agricultural 
machinery should be relinquished, as he was 
persuaded that no advantage had been de- 
rived from its indiscriminate use.—The Earl 
of Radnor strongly opposed this opinion, and 
spoke most violently against the conduct of 
the late Administration. —The Duke of Wel- 
lington said, that he should oppose the mo- 
tion, and denied that such distress really 
existed as was stated by Lord Wynford.— 
Earl Grey regarded many of the objects 
contemplated by the motion as wholly im- 
practicable. All the Government asked was 
a little time, and not to be interrupted in 
the course which they meant to pursue; 
they wished to act according to the sense of 
the country, and that sense they knew they 
should not long retain, unless they deserved 
it.—After some other Peers had spoken, the 
motion was withdrawn. 


House or Commons. 


[Since the formation of the new Admi- 
nistration, and the vacation of seats in the 
Commons in consequence of the new mi- 
nisterial appointments, there has been no 
question hitherto of any public importance. 
The business of the House has consisted 
chiefly of desultory discussions, arising from 
various questions connected with the in- 
tended measures of Government, and the 
presentation of petitions on contested elec- 
tions, Parliamentary reform, the existing 
distresses, abolition of slavery, &c.] 





Dec. 9.—Lord Althorp, after observing 
that it was the intention of his Majesty's 
Government to enforce in every department 
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of the State the most rigid economy, and 
that it was to empower them to carry their 
plans of retrenchment into effect, that they 
were the first to come forward to make sa- 
crifices themselves, moved for a Select Com- 
mittee, to inquire into the salaries of the 
different offices held at the pleasure of the 
Crown, and the reductions that could be 
made therein, and to report thereon from 
time to time to the House.—In answer to a 
question from Mr. Bankes, Lord Althorp 
said his Majesty’s Government felt it ind.s- 
pensable that the Irish Seals should be held 
by a person in their confidence, andalthough 
they purposed to effect a change, it should 
be done so as that the country should not 
he burdened with any pension.—After con- 
siderable discussion, the motion for the ap- 
pointment of the Select Committee was 
carried. 

Dec. 10.—Mr. Hodges, in presenting a 
petition from Kent, complaining of distress, 
and praying for the reduction of taxation 
and tithes, said, that the new Administration 
had produced great good feeling in the 
country ; as an instance of which, he begged 
to say that he had learned that persons, who 
during the late Administration refused to be 
sworn in special constables, had now come 
forward with alacrity to assist the law, in 
putting down disturbances. 

Upon the motion that the order of the 
day for going into a Committee of Supply 
be read,—Sir H. Parnell put a question re- 
lative to the renewal of the Bank Charter; 
to which Lord Althorp said, that if former 
Governments made bargains with the Bank 
previous to submitting the subject to the 
consideration of the House, the Government 
of which he had the honour to be a member 
would not follow any such course. 

The House resolved itself into a Commit- 
tee of Supply, when Lord Althorp moved 
that the sum of £100,000 be granted to his 
Majesty on account of the Civil List, which 
was agreed to. 

Mr. Long Wellesley moved for a return of 
the annual separate estimated value of every 
Vicarage, Rectory, Living, or other Clerical 
Benefice in the gift of the Crown, with the 
name and description of each benefice, and 
its value in the King’s books, as contrasted 
with its actual value; a return, with the 
name and description, of every living on 
which there is no clerical residence what- 
ever; areturn of thuse livings upon which 
there is a suitable clerical residence, and 
whether such residence is or is not in repair, 
and to what purpose converted; a return of 
the number of parochial benefices in the 
gift of the crown, the duties of which are 
performed by those to whom the benefices 
have been given, or by curates, and whether 
those curates be resident upon such benefice, 
and if non-resident, where residing ; a re- 
turn of the income which each curate de- 
rives, Lona fide, from his patron, vicar, or 
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other superior, for the annual performance 
of his professional duties.—Agreed to. 


—eo— 
Houst or Lorps, Dec. 13. 


On the motion of Lord Tenterden, the 
ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE BiLL was read 
the third time, and passed. 

Earl Grosvenor moved for a return of the 
salaries and emoluments of the officers of 
the House, from the 5th of January, 1829, 
to the 5th of January, 1830, distinguishing 
the sources from which such emoluments 
had been derived, and also those salaries 
which exceeded 1000/.—After a long discus- 
sion on the appointment of Mr. Bathurst to 
the Clerkship of the Council, and Lord 
Plunkett to the Chancellorship of Ireland, 
both of whom had been appointed at re- 
duced salaries, the motion was agreed to. 





In the House or Commons, the same 
day, the Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
the order of the day, for the House to resolve 
itself into a Committee of Ways and Means. 
He state:l that Ministers intended to abolish 
all offices, no matter whether they were high 
or low, which were held by individuals per- 
forming no duties. If in any department of 
the state they could perform the public ser- 
vice efficiently with a less number of clerks, 
they would not hesitate to reduce them, no 
matter whom they offended. Thank God, 
the time when the country could be go- 
verned by patronage was now past. Where 
the office was really useful, it would be kept 
up, and the reasons for keeping it up would 
be left fur the judgment of the public. The 
noble Lord added, that the salary of the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland had been reduced from 
30,000/. to 20,000/. per annum. As to the 
supplies voted, the gross amount for the 
Army, Navy, Ordnance, Miscellaneous, &e. 
was 17,673,000/. and odd. To meet this, 
12,000,000 had been voted out of the Con- 
solidated Fund, 3,000,000/ from the reve- 
nue arising out of duty upon West India 
sugar, and 823,0001. from other sources. 
There still remained a balance of 1,850,000. 
to be voted, to make up the 17,673,000/. 
and odd, The noble Lord concluded by 
moving, thata sum notexceeding 1,850,000/. 
be granted to his Majesty out of the Conso- 
lidated Fund, to meet the supplies already 
assented to.—The vote was agreed to, 


—o— 
House oF Lorps, Dec. 14, 


Lord King presented a petition from the 
town of Southampton, complaining of the 
system of tithes. The noble Lord observed 
that all the ingenuity of ali the divines that 
ever existed, whether Jewish, Catholic, Pro- 
testant, or Mahometan, had never yet been 
able to find out that the system of tithes 
“worked well.” They were felt to be a 
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public nuisance; they prevented the expen- 
diture of capital upon land, and the bringing 
of more land into cultivation; and this at a 
time when it was necessary to have every in- 
ducement to the employment of capital.— 
The Archbishop of Canterbury said, that he 
did not altogether wish to defend the present 
system of tithes, and he hoped that the Bill 
which had been withdrawn last year would 
be again brought forward this session.—The 
Bishop of London said, that an unreasonable 
clamour had been raised against tithes and 
the clergy; but all that could be urged 
against tithes might in a great measure be, 
with equal justice, urged against rent. No 
man had a greater right to his estates than 
the clergy had to their tithes; but the clergy 
were attacked, because they were the weaker 
body, and consequently more in want of de- 
fenders than the aristocracy. The tithes 
might, however, be more equitably divided ; 
and indeed he would be the last man upon 
that Bench to deny this proposition. 





In the House or Commons, the same 
day, Mr. Littleton moved for leave to bring 
in a bill for the entire abolition of the Truck 
System, and to prohibit the payment of 
wages otherwise than in money. He said 
that the manufacturers who were in the habit 
of pursuing this system set up a store, pro- 
vided with every kind of necessary for which 
his workmen had occasion, and there the 
workman and his family resorted for every 
thing they required, to the extent of their 
earnings, the amount earned being set against 
the articles they drew from the store. The 
shop or store where those articles were soll 
was usually kept by a relative of the master, 
or by some person under his control. The 
poor workman who objected to this system 
was, of course, discharged.—A lengthened 
discussion ensued, in the course of which 
Mr. Hume, as an amendment, proposed to 
refer the matter to a Select Committee, to 
inquire into what had been the operation and 
effects of the acts for regulating the payment 
of wages.—Mr. Sadler, Mr. Davies Gilbert, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Robert 
Peel, Mr. P. Thomson, the Attorney-Gene- 
ral, Mr. D. W. Harvey, Sir F. Burdett, and 
Mr. C, Pelham, supported the motion. Mr. 
Robinson, Mr. Hyde Villiers, Mr. Hudson 
Gurney, Mr. Attwood, Mr. Tennant, and 
Mr. Warburton, were in favour of the 
amendment.—On a division, there appeared, 
for the original motion, 187 ; for the amend- 
ment, 27. 


Dec. 15.—Mr. Phillpotts asked what course 
the Ministers meant to pursue with regard 
to the livivg of Stanhope, it having been de- 
termined that the Bishop of Exeter was not 
to be allowed to hold it with his Bishopric. 
—Lord Althorp said, that the Ministers 
thought it a gross abuse, that so large a 
piece of preferment should be held by any 
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person who resided at a distance from it, 
and who therefore could not personally at- 
tend to the duties which devolved upon its 
possessor; they had therefore been induced 
to advise his Majesty not to allow the living 
of Stanhope to be held in commendam 
with the see of Exeter. He had always 
strongly regretted such abuses, whenever 
they came under his observation, and after 
expressing these sentiments, he need hardly 
add that he would not be a party to such 
abuses. 





Dec. 16.—The Marquis of Chandos, ad- 
verting to the evidence taken before the 
Committee upon the Evesham Election, 
proving direct bribery, moved that the 
Speaker do issue his supersedeas to the writ 
issued for the election of two new members, 
until an inquiry should be instituted.—After 
some discussion, the motion was carried 
without a division. 

Mr. Camplell moved for leave to bring 
in a Bill for establishing a Generar Recis- 
TRY for all Instruments affecting Real Pro- 
perty in England and Wales. The Registry 
was intended to be under one roof, and the 
plan was such as to supersede the necessity 
of alphabetical arrangement, and bring each 
different class immediately within the scope 
of the eye, so that the search which, accord- 
ing to the system at present in use, would 
take up several weeks, could be accomplished 
in as many hours.—After some discussion, 
leave was given to bring in the Bill. 


—@o— 
House or Lorps, Dec. 20. 

The Lord Chancellor moved for a return 
of the number of lunatics at present under 
the care of the Court of Chancery, with the 
dates of the longest and shortest time of 
confinement, with the sums allowed for their 
maintenance, and the actual amount of 
their estates. In the course of his obser- 
vations, he stated that the average number 
of lunatics under the protection of the court 
was 400, The motion was agreed to. 





Dec. 21.—Lord Wynford, in rising to move 
the first readiug of the Frauds upon Creditors 
Bill, observed, that in the King’s Benc!: and 
Fleet prisons persons confined for debt were 
enabled to get what they called ‘¢ the rules,” 
by which they might live in luxury, and 
wander about with impunity. He proposed 
to extend an act, passed in the reign of 
George II., whereby debtors were required 
to give up their property to creditors, in case 
the debt amounted to 100/., to debts of any 
amount. He also proposed, that the real 
property of absentees should be appropriated 
to the discharge of all just debts. The bill 
was read a first time. 





Dec. 23.—Both Houses adjourned to the 
3d of February. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 
—@—— 


FRANCE. 

The important trial of the ex-minis- 
ters of France (Polignac, Peyronnet, 
Chantelauze, and De Guernon Ranville), 
commenced before the Chamber of Veers 
on the 15th inst. Immense bodies of 
the National Guards assembled in the 
neighbourhood of the Luxemberg, to 
prevent any popular commotion during 
the proceedings ; the indignatiun of the 
working classes against the prisoners 
having repeatedly manifested itself since 
their apprehension and imprisonment. 
The various interrogatories put to the re- 
spective prisoners developed some curious 
circumstances. M. Chantelauze, during 
his examination, admitted without hesi- 
tation that he was the author of the 
report to the King, on which it appeared 
ws if the ordinances were founded, but 
asserted that in reality the ordinances 
were prepared before, and that he acted 
under the immediate orders of Charles 
X. Guernon Ranville declared that be 
protested from the beginning against 
the ordinances, and all the ex-ministers 
asserted their innocence of the orders 
given to Marmont to fire upon the 
people. Prince de Polignae answered 
all questions respecting himself without 
reserve ; but there were others to which 
he thought himself bound by the oath 
he took when he entered the council, to 
refuse all reply. He would not tell who 
advised or dictated the King’s speech, 
or his answer to the Chambers, or what 
was his Majesty’s reply to the Duke of 
Ragusa, when he proposed a cessation 
of hestilities, &e. The other ministers 
observed the same silence. It seems to 
result, from all the examinations, that 
the King and the circle immediately 
about him, drew up and urged forward 
the whole plan. Prince Polignae was 
only an instrument in the hands of the 
King, and the other ministers seem to 
have been driven on by the urgency of 
tae Court, whose infatuation appears 
miraculous—such a mixture of obsti- 
nacy of purpose and feebleness of re- 
sources being never witnessed. The 
testimony of M. Arago, a gentleman 
whose name stands so high in the scien- 
tifie world, completely exculpated Mar- 
Mont, 

On the 21st sentence was pronounced 
against the four ex-ministers, and read 
to them at the Castle of Vincennes. 
They were declared to be guilty of Trea- 
son against the state; and sentenced.to 
perpetual imprisonment. They were 
also to be deprived of all titles, rank, 
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and orders, and to be considered as 
politically dead. On the 22d, when their 
sentences were publicly known, the in 
dignation of the Parisian populace be- 
gan to manifest itself in loud clamours 
against the leniency shown to the alleged 
murderers of their brethren and relatives, 
A tremendous insurrectionary explosion 
was hourly threatened; and nothing but 
the energics of the King and General 
Lafayette, aided by the firmness and 
steady conduct of the National Guard, 
saved France from another political con- 
vulsion. At night the King himself 
went forth from his palace, accompanied 
by his second son, the Duke de Ne- 
mours, and throwing himself at once in 
the crowded streets among the people, 
placed himself at the head of the cavalry. 
Without his hat be addressed the assem- 
bled multitude. The people who lined 
the streets cheered the royal family with 
enthusiasm. ‘* Long live the King,’”’ 
* Long live the National Guard,” was 
the universal cry, and the burst of en- 
thusiasm along the whole line of the 
Streets through which the King passed 
for two hours, was tremendously decisive 
of bis Majesty’s personal influence. 

In the Chamber of Deputies several 
important measures have been recently 
introduced; among other things, it has 
been decided by a majority of 211 to 71, 
that the Jewish priests should be sa- 
laried by the state after the first Jan. 
1831. Ina late discussion relative to the 
condition of the National Church in 
France, it was stated, that the ecclesi- 
astical expenses formed now one-twelfth 
part of the whole budget for the year, 
Since 1814, the number of Archbishops 
had been increased from nine to four- 
teen, and Bishops from 40 to 60. The 
salaries of Cardinals are to be cut down 
from 100,000 francs a year to 50,000, 
and the expenses of their installations 
are repealed.—M. Montalivet, the Mi- 
nister of the Interior, introduced to the 
notice of the Chamber a project of law 
to restore the Pantheon to its ancient 
revolutionary distinction, of being a re- 
pository for the ashes of illustrious citi- 
zens. To this political canonization 
they are not to be entitled tll ten years 
after their death, or till the judgment 
of their contemporaries is confirmed by 
a proximate posterity; but an exception 
is made in favour of General Foy, M. 


Manuel, the Duke de Rochefaucault-; 


Lioncourt, and M. Benjamin Constant, 
whose remains are to be transported to 
this splendid sanctuary on the 29th of 
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July next. On the walls of the Pan- 
theon are to be engraved the names of 
the humbler heroes of the late revolution, 


THE NETHERLANDS. 


On the 26th of Nov. the National 
Congress of Belgium came to a resolu- 
tion, by a majority of 161 to 28, to ex- 
clude the house of Nassau from the 
Belgic throne. After various discussions, 
they have decided, as France had done, 
on a limited monarchy, or, as the 
speakers expressed it, a republican go- 
vernment with an hereditary chief ma- 
gistrate, 

The Royal Governor of the Grand 
Duchy of Luxemberg, lately issued a 
proclamation addressed to the inbabi- 
tants of that province, in which he an- 
nounced to them, that as they had, 
contrary to the orders of the King, sent 
Deputies to the National Congress at 
Brussels, his Majesty, as Grand Duke, 
had been obliged to apply to the Ger- 

~ man Confederation for assistance to 
establish legal authority in a province 
which forms part of the Germanic union. 
The military movements in Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria, in consequence, it 
was presumed, of the Belgians having 
claimed the possession of this duchy, for 
some time excited considerable alarm 
for the peace of Europe. In this pos- 
ture of affairs, France bas not remained 
an idle spectator. Marshal Soult, the 
Minister of War, has been rapidly re- 
organizing the army, and supplying the 
fortresses upon the fruntier with provi- 
sions and munitions of war, in order to 
be prepared for repelling any act of 
foreign aggression or intervention. A 
new levy of 80,000 men has been ordered, 
in addition to 148,000 already raised. 
This determined attitude, on the part of 
France, appears to have checked the 
hostile preparations of the Continental 
powers. 

POLAND. 

On the evening of the 29th of Nov. 
asudden insurrection broke out at War- 
saw. It began in the Military School 
of Ensigns, on the occasion of two of 
their comrades having suffered a degrad- 
ing corporal punishment. The young 
men, to the number of from 500 to 600, 
took up arms, and, spreading themselves 
through the town, called the citizens to 
arms. A multitude of students and in- 
habitants soon joined them. They pro- 
ceeded to the barracks of the infantry 
and the arsenal, which was taken by ten 
o’clock. The immense quantity of mus- 
kets and sabres it contained were dis- 
tributed to the people. The insurrecti- 
onists had previously gained the barracks 
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of the infantry. The engineer regiment 
was the first that rose, and severa! other 
regiments soon followed it. The Grand 
Duke Constantine, on the point of being 
attacked or surrounded in his palace, 
effected his retreat upon Praga. Forty- 
one Colonels or Majors were killed in 
endeavouring to keep the troops in obe- 
dience. The Chief of the Municipal 
Police, two Russian Generals, the Ger- 
man General Hauch, and Count Stanis- 
laus Potosky were killed in seeking to 
rally the troops. General Clopiecki 
took the command of the Polish troops, 
and has since been proclaimed Dictator. 
The Council of Administration, esta- 
hlished by the Emperor of Russia, in 
conjunction with Prince Lubeski, Minis- 
ter of Finances, Prince Adam Czarto- 
rinski, and Prince Michael Radzivil, 
immediately formed a Provisional Go- 
vernment, and issued a proclamation, 
in which they acknowledged the rights 
of sovereignty of the Emperor Nicholas, 
but on condition that the separation of 
the two states should be complete, and 
that no Russian military corps should 
keep garrison in the kingdom of Poland. 
The critical situation in which the Grand 
Duke found bimself placed, afforded an 
opportunity to the Provisional Govern- 
ment to throw troops into the fortress 
of Modlin, seven leagues from Warsaw, 
on the other side of the Vistula. The 
Grand Duke issued a circular in which 
he endeavoured to impress on the minds 
of the Poles the belief that he had no 
intention of intermeddling with the new 
order of things; but that, should hosti- 
lities recommence, he would expect no- 
tice for at least forty-eight hours previous. 
His Imperial Highness, immediately be- 
fore his departure from Poland, issued 
the following Proclamation: —* I give 
the Polish troops, who have remained 
faithful to me to the last moment, per- 
mission to return to their countrymen. 
1] am going to march with the Imperial 
troops, to withdraw from the capital, 
and expect, from the honour of the Poles, 
that the former will not be interrupted 
in their march to the empire. I like- 
wise recommend all establishments, all 
property and persons, to the protection 
of the Polish nation, and place them 
under the safeguard of its honour.” 

The Provisional Government has de- 
creed a levy en masse of 200,000 men, 
and the formation of Burgher Guards. 
Several persons are gone to the different 
provinces to organize the insurrection. 

The Emperor Nicolas, according to the 
last accounts, breathes nothing but war 
and vengeance against the abettors of 
the revolution. 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 
Be 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


We feel great satisfaction instatingthat 
the late diabolical acts of the midnight 
incendiaries, and the riotous proceed- 
ings of agricultural labourers (see p.459), 
have in some degree subsided, though 
many lawless acts of violence have been 
perpetrated in Hants, Berks, Wiits, &c. 
At Pit-house, the seat of John Benett, 
Esq. M.P. for Wilts, a desperate affray 
took place. On hearing that a mob 
(about 500) was approaching his house, 
he went out on horseback to remonstrate 
with them, when they began to pelt 
him with flint-stones and brickbats; 
just at this moment, the Hindon troop, 
under the command of Capt. Wyndham, 
came up, and saved Mr. Benett, who 
was very much wounded on the head, 
as well as Capt. Wyndham. The cavalry 
attempted to charge upon them, but 
the mob rushed into the plantations 
which surround the house, where they 
continued pelting the cavalry, who at 
last effected the charge, when several 
were wounded, and some mortally ; 
one man was shot dead on the spot. A 
great number were taken prisoners, 
twenty-five of whom were brought to 
Fisherton gaol the same night. 

The promptitude and energy of the 
local authorities, in addition to the con- 
ciliatory spirit manifested by the resi- 
dent gentry and clergy in ameliorating 
the wretched condition of the generality 
of labourers, have materially conduced 
to allay the disturbances; though it 
must be admitted, that the same hos- 
tility to tithes, high rents, and ma- 
chinery, continues unabated. 

On Dec. 8th, a circular was addressed 
by the Home Secretary to the magis- 
tracy of the various counties, dictating 
a discontinuance of all yielding to threat 
or intimidation, either as respects the 
recommendation of an uniform rate of 
wages or the non-employment of the 
thrashing-machines, which, it is justly 
observed, are as much under the pro- 
tection of the law as any other ma- 
ehinery. ‘* Allowing for existing diffi- 
culties, and the embarrassment which 
they naturally produce, (says the circu- 
lar,) magistrates, under the conviction 
that every thing possible will be done 
by bis Majesty’s Government to alleviate 
the sufferings of the peasantry, are called 
upon to act with energy and firmness in 
resistance of all injurious and unreason- 
able demands, and to defend the rights 


of property against menace and violence 
of every description.” 

Several Special Commissions have been 
issued by Government, for the purpose 
of trying the individuals who had been 
arrested for incendiary acts and the 
destruction of thrashing machines, in 
the different southern counties. The 
Special Sessions of East Kent, held at 
Canterbury, concluded on the 26th 
Nov., when the following sentences were 
passed on the machine breakers: —Tho, 
Read, 25, for breaking a machine on 
the premises of Sarah Matson, at Wing- 
ham, to be transported for life; John 
Stannard, 26; W.Siddens alias William 
Davison, 25; Thos. Strood, 19; H. 
Andrews, 20; and H. Halkes, 22; seve- 
ral of whom had been convicted on two 
or three indictments, for machine- 
breaking, were each sentenced to trans- 
portation for seven years. Several others 
were sentenced to various terms of im- 
prisonment from twelve months to one, 
according to the nature or degree of 
their offences. The Special Commission 
for the trial of rioters was opened at 
Winchester on the 18th Dec. by Mr. Ba- 
ron Vaughan, Mr. Justice James Parke, 
and Mr. Justice Alderson. The num- 
ber of prisoners to be tried amounted to 
upwards of 270, fourteen of whom were, 
on the 2ist, found guilty of capital 
offences. At the Maidstone Assizes, on 
the 17th inst. H. Packman, W. Pack- 
man, and J. Dyke, were convicted of 
arson, and ordered for execution. 

We have received accounts of various 
fires in different parts of the country, 
which have dovbtless been caused by in- 
cendiaries. The extensive confiagration 
which took place at the village of Coton, 
near Cambridge, is thus described in a 
communication from a resident member 
of the University, who was on the spot 
at the time. ‘* We had all separated to 
our rooms, after chapel, without the 
slightest anticipation of any alarm, 
when suddenly there was raised in the 
quadrangle a shout of fire. I ran out, 
and beheld the whole western sky 
clothed in the most awful glare. Our 
back gates were instantly thrown open, 
and a general rush took place in the di- 
rection of the light. In a Jane at the 
back .of the colleges, the different 
streams from all the colleges mingled, 
when a most extraordinary scene of con- 
fusion ensued. After traversing ploughed 
fields, hedges, and ditches, lighted by 
the increasing conflagration, we reached 
the spot, and found nearly 600 per son 
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already arrived, and the gownsmen work- 
ing like horses. There were then burn- 
ing 25 ricks of corn, hay, and clover, 
with barns and out-houses of different 
descriptions, connected with the largest 
farm in the neighbourhood. The stable, 
by the exertions of the University stu- 
dents, (who worked the engiues, climbed 
the roof with their gowns, and poured 
buckets of water, bhauded to them from 
below, on the embers, as they feil on the 
thatch,) was saved, and by that means 
the dwelling-bouse a'so, which was com- 
pletely surrounded with fire. Some of the 
gownsmen stood up to their waists in 
water, filling the buckets, others en- 
tirely pulled down an outbuilding, which 
it was thought might endanger the 
house. Some continued to work during 
the whole night. This terrible event 
produced of course a great state of ex- 
citement in the place, increased by some 
letters, threatening an attack on the 
University, on the following market day. 
No sooner was this report promulgated, 
than every man began to provide him- 
self with arms; 1500 bludgeons were 
sold in two days. There was not a pis- 
tol to be had in the town, and all the 
conversation was about cumpanies and 
captains, and every otber hostile prepa- 
ration. Besides this, 1000 special con- 
stables were sworn iv from the towns- 
people. The day, however, went off 
without disturbanee.” 





Sept. 24. The New Infirmary for the 
County of Salop, was opened this day. 
The first reeurd we have ofa charitable 
foundation in Shrewsbury, is in the 
time of Henry IL; being an ‘ Infirm- 
ary,” founded by Earl Roger de Mont- 
gomery, within the abbey, as an asylum 
for diseased or superannuated monks. 
The Salop Infirmary was established in 
1745, commenced its salutary operations 
in 1747, in a building originally a private 
residence ; which in 1825 was found so 
defective, that the erection of a New 
Infirmary was determined on. It is a 
freestone Grecian building, 170 feet long, 
by 80 high, with a Doric portico, the 
ends projecting with pilasters at each 
angle. The interior comprises four 
stories; in the basement, twenty-two 
offices are wellarranged. The principal 
fluor has the board-room, dispensary, 
waiting and admitting reoms, with 
apartments for the surgeon, matron, &ce. 
The first floor is for male patients, with 
seven wards, and the upper floor for 
female patients, with the operation 
room ; and in the attics are four other 
wards, with nurses’ rooms, &c. The 
situation is healthful, and commands 
the most beautiful and extensive views. 
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To the honour of the Salopians, upwards 
of £13,000 has been raised for this 
benevolent object, within the county, by 
the spontaneous contributions of its in- 


habitants. 
—b--- 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Several trials have lately taken place 
at the Admiralty Sessions, arising from 
the brutal practice of flogging seamen 
on board the East India ships, upon the 
most trifling occasions, In some in- 
stances the officers have been indited 
for assault; and in other cases the 
men have been tried for mutinous 
threats, and refusing to do their duty, 
when ordered. These cirewmstances 
have excited much public attention ; 
and have at length induced the Admi- 
ralty to issue an important circular for 
the purpose of checking the system of 
flogging, which has been too arbitrarily 
inflicted in the navy, often at the whim 
or caprice of subordinate officers. The 
circular sets out by stating, that though 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admi- 
ralty are fully aware of the necessity of a 
commanding officer retaining the power 
of inflicting corporal punishment, yet 
that this power should be exercised with 
great discretion; they therefore order, 
that no man shail be flogged except upon 
a warrant signed by the captain or officer 
in command, and also by the complain- 
ing officer; which warrant is to specify 
the offence committed, the rating and 
length of service of the man, and the 
nature of the investigation previously 
entered into, with the names and rank 
of the witnesses, and otber points calcu- 
lated to restrain the undue exercise of 
the power of inflicting corporal punish- 
ment. These warrants are to be for- 
warded quarterly to the Admiralty. It 
is moreover ordered, that no man shall 
be flogged until twelve hours have 
elapsed from the period of completing and 
signing the warrant, except in cases of mu- 
tiny, The number of lashes, in the most 
extreme case, is also limited to forty-eight. 


Dec. & An unhappy fanatic, named 
Thomas James Sisk, was arrested near 
the entrance to the House of Lords, 
whose intention was suspected to be the 
assassination of the Duke of Wellington. 
On being seized by the police officer, 
he thrust the muzzle of a pistol in his 
right cheek, and attempted to discharge 
it, but it only flashed in the pan. He 
stated that he was a native of Cork, and 
had, from his infancy, studied the mira- 
cles of the Old Testament, and every part 
of it where the Lord enjoined the slaugh- 
ter of mankind for their wickedness. 
He had no particular wish, he said, to 
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kill the Duke of Wellington; but he 
maintained that all the miseries of the 
poor, the crimes of war, and particularly 
tha! 50,000 souls killed at Waterloo, 
were owing to the vices of the great peo- 
ple, who ought to be killed; and by his 
killing some of them, the world would 
be reformed, and then come to an end. 
On the 14th, he was tried at the Old 
Bailey, for attempting te shoot the officer 
who seized him, and found not guilty, 
on the ground of insanity. He will be 
confined in a lunatic asylum. 


 —@--- 
THEATRICAL REGISTER. 


Drury Lane. 


Nov. 11. A farce, adapted from the 
French, by Mr. Planché, entitled Turning 
the Tables, was played with great spirit and 
success. Liston, as Jack Humphreys, and 
Mrs, Orger, as Patty Larkins, mainly con- 
tributed to the fun and humour of the piece. 

Nov. 17. A melodrame, entitled The 
Conscript, or the Veteran and his Dog, was 
produced. The plot is laid under the mili- 
tary era of Napoleon; in which a young 
conscript is followed to the camp by his wife ; 
he deserts to join her, is taken, and con- 
demned to be shot, but finally pardoned. 
The iuvcidents were of the most common- 
place character, and the piece was quite un- 
worthy of the beautiful scenery which had 
been painted for it. 

Dec. 9. The Jenkinses, a farce attributed 
to Mr. Planché, was produced. It possesses 
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some good points of humour, and was tole- 
rably well received. 

Dec. 25. The Christmas Pantomime was 
Davy Jones, or Harlequin and Mother Ca- 
rey’s Chickens, which as usual was full of 
comic pantomime and harlequinade, accom- 
panied by scenery of the most gorgeous 
description. 





Covent Garpen. 

Nov. 11. A farce called Hide and Seek, 
was played with tolerable success, though 
the incidents of the piece were few and com- 
mon-place. It may be called an amusing 
trifle. 

Nov. 30. The Chancery Suit, a comedy, 
by Mr. Peake, was produced. The plot, 
which was rather involved and crowded, is 
formed on the materials of a Chancery suit 
for the recovery of property from a party 
who had forged an instrument for obtaining 
possession of it. The dialogue was tolerably 
good; and, on the whole, the piece met 
with tolerable success. 

Dec. 9. <A farce, called The Omnibus, or 
a Convenient Distance, was received with 
much approbation. ‘The piece has little 
merit as a dramatic production ; but the vi- 
vacious and spirit-stirring acting of Power 
gave it eclat. 

Dec. 25. The usual Christmas Panto- 
mime was Harlequin Pat and Harlequin Bat, 
or the Giant’s Causeway. ‘The scene is laid 
in the Sister Isle. There were many diverting 
and fantastic tricks, which strongly excited 
the risibility of the holiday folks. Some of 
the scenery was very splendid. 


—@-— 
PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


Gazette Promotions. 

Oct.27. Knighted, Daniel Keyte Sand- 
ford, M A. Professor of Greek in Glasgow 
University.—Capt. Edw. Wm. Corry Ast- 
ley, R.N. 

Nov. 22. The Rt. Hon. Hea. Brougham, 
Lord Chancellor, created a Peer of the 
United Kingdom by the titles of Baron 
Brougham and Vaux. 

Nov. 23. Col. Viscount Valletort, of the 
Cornwall Militia, to be one of his Majesty’s 
Aides-de-Camp for the Militia Force. 

Nov. 24. Knighted, Wm. Horne, Esq., 
Solicitor-general. 

Nov. 26. 2d Life Guards,—Capt. G. 
Greenwood, to be Major.—1st Foot Guards, 
Lieut.-Col. R. Brown M‘Gregor, to be 
Captain and Lieut.-Col.—Lieut. and Capt. 
Rich. Fletcher to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col. 
—88th Foot, Major G. Macartney Greville 
to be Major.—79th Foot, Capt. J. Barwick 
to be Major.—Unattached, brevet Col. A. 
Brown to be Lieut.-Col. of Inf.—Capt. 
Lewis Carmichael to be Major of Inf. 

Nov. 26. The King has granted his 
Toyal license to Maria-Augusta, widow of 


Geo. Thos. Wyndham, Esq. son of Geo. 
Wyndham, late of Cromer, Norfolk, Esq., 
on behalf of her eldest son Geo. Thos. 
Wyndham, a minor, that he, out of respect 
to the memory of George Wrighte, of Gay- 
hurst, Bucks, Esq. may use the surname of 
Wrighte before that of Wyndham; and bear 
the arms of Wrighte in the second quarter. 

Nov. 30. Right Hon. C. W. W. Wynn 
to be Secretary at War.—Right Hon. G. 
Poulett Thomson, to be Treasurer of the 
Navy.—5th Dragoon Guards, Major James 
Yorke Scarlett to be Major.—ésth Foot, 
brevet Major W. North to be Major. 

Dec. 1. Right Hon. C. Grant, Visc. 
Goderich, Visc. Melbourne, Visc. Palmer- 
ston, Earl Grey, Visc. Althorp; Right Ho- 
norables C, W. W. Wynn, J. Sullivan, Sir 
J. Macdonald, Sir J. Mackintosh, R. Grant, 
and H. Ellis, Esq. to be Commissioners for 
the Affairs of India.—Marquis of Clanri- 
carde and the Right Hon. Robert Grosvenor 
sworn of the Privy Council.—Vise. Gran- 
ville to be Ambassador Extraordinary to the 
King of the French.—Right Hon. G. J. 
Welbore Agar Ellis, W. Dacres Adams, and 
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H. Dawkins, Esqs. to be Commissioners of 
Woods, Forests, and Land Revenues. 

Knighted, Thos. Denman, Esq. Attorney- 
general 

To be Lords of the Admiralty, Rt Hon. 
Sir J. R. Graham, Bart., Vice-Adm. Sir 
T. M. Hardy, Vice-Adm. the Hon. George 
H. L. Dundas, Sir Jas. B. Pechell, Bart., 
and Hon. Geo. Barrington. 

Dec. 2. Sir M. J. Tierney, Bart. to be 
Physician to her Majesty’s Household. 

Dec. 3. Francis Jeffrey, esq. to be Ad- 
vocate-general, and H. Cockburn, esq. Soli- 
citor-general for Scotland.—7th Light Dra- 
goons, Capt. Phil. Dundas to be Major.— 
ist Foot Guards, Lieut. and Capt. Godfrey 
Thornton to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col.— 
Unattached, Major J.T. Lord Brudenell to 
be Lieut.-Col. of Inf. 

Dec. 7. A Provisional Battalion, Major 
A. Dubourdieu to be Major. 

Dec. 9. Royal Engineers, brevet Major 
Thos. Moody to be Lieut.-Col. 

Dec.10. Brevet. Major W. C. Coles, to 
be Lieut.-Gen. in the Army.—Capt. Wm. 
Edw. Page, to be Majorinthe Army. Staff, 
Major-Gen. John Gardiner, to be Dep. 
Adj.-gen.—North Devon Militia, Sir Geo. 
Warwick Bampfyide, Bart. to be Col. 

Dec.11. Major-Gen. the Rt. Hon. Sir 
James Kempt, G.C.B. to be Master-gen. of 
the Ordnance. 

Dec. 17. %8d Foot, Capt. R. P. Holmes 
to be Major. 





To be Under Secretaries of State: for the 
Home Department, Sam. March Phillipps, 
esq. Hon. George Lamb; Foreign, Lord 
John Russell, Sir Geo. Shee, Bt. ; Colonial, 
Robt. W. Hay, esq., Lord Howick. Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, Hon. Edw. G, S. 
Stanley. 

The Duke of Richmond (Postmaster- 
general) has a seat in the Cabinet. 

Viscount Anson to be Master of the Buck 
Hounds. 

The following Irish appointments have 
taken place :—Lord Chancellor, Lord Plun- 
‘kett; Chief Justice of Common Pleas, John 
Doherty, esq.; Chief Baron, Right Hon. 
Henry Joy; Attorney-general, Edw. Pen- 
nefather, esq.; Solicitor-general, Philip 
‘Crampton esq.; King’s Serjeant, Michael 
O'Loughlin, esq. 


Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Aylesbury.—Right Hon. Lord Nugent. 
Calne.—Rt. Hon. Sir J. Macdonald, Bart. 
‘Cambridge Univ.—Lord Palmerston. 
Chester.—Right Hon. R. Grosvenor. 
Cumberland.—Sir J. Graham. 
Dover.—Rt. Hon. C. P. Thomson. 
Knarestorough.—Lord Waterpark, 
Liverpool.—W.. Ewart, esq. 
Lostwithiel.—Viscount Valletort. 
Monigomery.—Sir W. W. Wynn. 
Newport (Cornwall). —Sir H, Hardinge. 


Promotions and Preferments. 
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Northamptonsh.—Vise. Althorp. 
Norwich.—Right Hon. R. Grant. 
Nottingham.—Sir T. Denman. 
Oakhampton.—Rt. Hon. G. J. Agar Ellis. 
Peterborough.—N. Fazakerly, esq. 
Plympton Earle.—Sir C. Domville, Bart. 
Portsmouth.—F. T. Baring, esq. 
Southwark.—C, Calvert, esq. 

St. Germain.—W. M. Praed, esq. 
Tavistock.—Lord J. Russell. 

Tralee.—R. Vernon Smith, esq. 
Yorkshire.—Sir J. V. B. Johnstone, Bart. 
Youghal.—The Hon, G. Ponsonby. 





Civit PrererMents. 
Mr. Ex-Sheriff Kelly to be Alderman of 


Farringdon Within ; vice Crowder dec. 

Mr. Le Marchant to be Secretary to the 
Lord Chancellor. 

Chas. Knight Murray, esq. (Secretary to 
the late Lord Chancellor,) to be Police Ma- 
gistrate at Union-hall. 

Peregrine Bingham, esq. to be Recorder 
of the Borough of Southampton. 

Hon. C. E. Law, to be Common Serjeant 
of the City of London, and Mr. Ryland, 
one of the Four Common Pleaders. 





EcciesiasTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


. T. Turton, Dean of Peterborough. 

. C. M. Mount, Preb. in Wells Cath. 

. J. Smith, Preb. in St. Paul’s Cath. 

. T. Evans, Minor Canon of Gloucester. 

.R. A. Arnold, Ellough R. Suffolk. 

. J. Breden, Numey R. co. Carlow. 

. C. Buck, St.Stephen’s R. Bristol. 

.R. B. Buckle, Moreton R. Somerset. 

. E. Bullen, Eastwell R. co. Leicester. 

- G. Burmester, Little Oakley R. Essex. 

. J. Clementson, Wolvey V. co. Warw. 

. H. Clissold, Chelmondeston R. Suffolk. 

. C. Codd, Cley R. Norfolk. 

. A. Colley, Tullamoy R. Ireland. 

. F. Cunningham, Lowestoft V. Suffolk. 

Rev. W. T. Eyre, Hillesden P. C. Bucks. 

Rev. F. Faithfull, Headley R. Surrey. 

Rev. W. H. Fergusson, Belaugh R. with 
Scottow V. Norfolk. 

Rev. T. D. Fosbroke, Walford cum Ruar- 
dean V. co. Hereford and Glouc. 

Rev. T. W. Gage, Higham Ferrars V. co. 
Northampton. 

Rev. Mr. Geary, Sherborne V. Dorset. 

Rev. T. Grantham, Bramber R. Sussex. 

Rev. A. Hannaford, Irthlingborough V. co. 
Northampton. 

Rev. E. Hill, Hindley P. C. co. Lancaster. 

Rev. E. J. Howman, Gunthorpe cum Bale 
R. Norfolk. 

Rev. J. Humphreys, Tenby R. co. Pemb. 

Rev. J. Lubbock, Heigham V. Norfolk. 

Rev. J. Parsons, Sherborne V. Dorset. 

Rev. W. Seaton, Lampeter Velfrey R. co. 
Pembroke. 

Rev, T. J. Theobald, Nunney R. Somerset. 

Rev. W. L. Townsend, Alderton R, co. 
Gloucester. 
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Rev. W. Le Pocr Trench, Cleon R. co. 
Leitrim. 
Rev. C, Turner, Eastham R. co. Worcester. 
Rev. S. B. Ward, Teffont Evias R. Wilts. 
~~ H. P. Willoughby, Marsh Baldon R. 
xon. 


Rev. R. Wrottesley, Himley R. co. Stafford. 
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Cuapains. 
Rev. S. H. Alderson, and Rev. G. Hale, 
to the Lord Chancellor. 
Rev. J. W. King, to the Marq. of An- 
glesey. 
Rev. O. Sergeant, to the Marq. of Stafford. 


_— 
BIRTHS. 


Oct. 27. At Bourn-hall, the Countess 
De La Warr, a son——30. Lady Harriet 
Gurney, a dau. 

Nov. 5. The wife of Samuel Wallis 
Burgess, esq. a dau, 21. At Acklam- 
hall, Yorkshire, the wife of Thos. Hustler, 
esq. a son, 23. At Winchester, the wife 
of Dr. Crawford, a dau. 26. In Berke- 
leyesquare, the wife of Dr. Wilson, a son. 
At Holbecks, near Hadleigh, Suffolk, 
the wife of Lieut.-Col. Raper, E.L.C., a son. 
29. The wife of Capt, Carroll, C.B., 
R.N , of Canterbury, a dau, 

















Dec. 3. At Tarrant Hinton, Dorsetsh. 
the wife of Rev. William Berry, a son, 
In Bernard-street, Russell-sq. the wife of 
the Rev. George Croly, M.A., a son, 
4. In Cavendish-square, her Grace the 
Duchess of Richmond, a dau. 6. At 
Tetbury Vicarage, the wife of the Rev. 
John Frampton, ason. 7. In Welbeck- 
street, the wife of Edw. Blore, esq. a son. 
10. At Fintray-house, Aberdeenshire, 
the Hon. Lady Forbes, of Craigievar, a dau. 
The wife of the Rev. E. Goodenough, 
D.D. Prebendary of Westminster, a son. 




















~—@— 
MARRIAGES. 


Sept. 27. At Winchendon, Bucks, Tho. 
Hyde, esq. of Aylesbury, to Miss Moores, 
of Winchendon. 28. At Wrington, Som. 
Thos. Jas. Parsons, esq. of Walcot, co. 
Leic. to Catherine, youngest dau. of Edw. 
Barker, esq. of Belmeduthie-house. 
29. At Redruth, Cornwall, Rev. Wm. 
Gilbee, M.A. Vicar of St. Issey, and son 
of late Dr. G. of Badby, co. Northt. to 
Barbara, dau. of late Rev. J. Molesworth, 
and granddau. of the late Sir Wm. M. and 
Sir John St. Aubyn, Barts. 30. At 
Naples, W. H. Wood, esq. of Crickhowell, 
co. Brecon, to Eliza Maria, eldest dau. of 
Lieut.-Col. Stisted, of the 3d Light Dra- 
goons. 

Oct.7. F. Stephens Smith, esq. of Oun- 
dle, to Maria Whinnell, eldest dau. of John 
Wn. Scott, Esq. of Barnsbury Park. 10. 
At Bedford, Mr. Bennsley, of Windsor, to 
Amelia-Eliz. only dau. of John Debbing, 
esq. Regent-street, London, and niece and 
heiress to the late Col. D. 11. The 
Rev. John Wordsworth, Rector of Moresby, 
to Isabella-Christian, eldest dau. of H. 
Curwen, Esq. of Workington-hall. 14. 
At Ramsgate, Edw. Duke Moore, esq. of 
Bedford-street, London, son of the Rev. 
Dr. Moore, of Langford, Berks, to Maria, 
youngest dau. of Edw. Owen, esq. of Ja- 
maica. The Rev. J. Wickham Griffith, 
to Maria Louisa, dau. of the Rev. William 
Bayly, D.D. Vicar of Hartpury, Gloucéster- 
shire——At Kirkby Laythorpe, Lincoln- 
shire, the Rev. Geo. H. Dashwood, to Ma- 
rianne, widow of Henry Job, esq. late of 
13th Light Dragoons. At Lambeth, the 
Rev.-Wilson Beckett, of Thornton-le-moor, 


























Yorkshire, to Fanny, second dau. of Joseph 
Bullock, esq. late Comm.-gen. in the West 
Indies. 16. The Rev. J. Butterworth 
Clarke, M.A. youngest son of Dr. Adam 
Clarke, to Matilda Eliz. youngest dau. of 
the late H. Brooke, esq. of Henbury, Glou- 
cestershire. At Horsley, Gloucester- 
shire, Capt. J. J. Tucker, R.N. to Sabine 
Ann, second dau. of Vice-Adm. Young. 
13. At Trinity Church, St. Marylebone, 
John Labouchere, esq. of Hamilton-place, 
to Mary Louisa, second dau. of James Du 
Pre, esq. of Wilton Park, Bucks. At 
Fawley, Hants, the Rev. Francis Fulford, 
to Mary, eldest dau. of A. B. Drummond, 
esq. of Cadland-park. 20. J. Garrat, 
esq. Ald. of the City of London, to Frances 
Foster, eldest dau. of W. Wensley, esq. of 
Bath. At Exeter, J. W. Gascoygne, esq. 
of Clifton, to Miss Julia Cumberland, dau. 
of Adm. Cumberland. At East Meon, 
Bartholomew Wroughton, esq. of Woolley- 
park, Berks, to Mary, second dau. of the 
late W. T. St. Quintin, esq. of Scampston- 
hall, co. York. 25. At Cheltenham, 
the Count de la Pasture, to Ellen-Craufurd, 
dau. of the late Tho. Hardie, esq. Master 
Attendant at Bombay. 27. At St. 
George’s, Hanover-square, Bernard, eldest 
son of Court Granville, esq. of Calwich Ab- 
bey, Staffordshire, to Anne Cath. dau. of the 
late Adm. Sir Hyde Parker. 28. At 
Moreton, Dorset, W. Mundy, esq. eldest son 
of Francis Mundy, esq. M.P. to Harriot Ge- 
orgiana, eldest dau. of J. Frampton, esq. 
At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Lieut. 
Rd. Gray, R.N. to Eleanor Charlotte, dau. 
of late Wm, A, Pengree, esq. of Lloughor, 
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Glamorganshire. At Clitheroe, the Rev. 
E. H. Orme, to Mary, dau. of J. Garnett, 
esq. of Roe Field, Lancashire. 30. At 
Halifax, Robt. Bell, esq. of Hull, to Hen- 
rietta-Charlotte, Mary, dau. of G. Pollard, 
of Stannary-hall, near Halifax, esq. and 
grand-dau. of late Rev. Sir Thos. Horton, 
Bart. 

Nov. 1. At Oxford, the Rev. Charles 
Wheeler, to Mrs. Gellett, dau. of Jas. Ney- 
ler, esq. of Cheltenham. At Beverley, 
the Rev. Eben. Robertson, to Harriet, eldest 
dau. of the late J. Lockwood, esq. 2, 
The Rev. J. T. Drake, Rector of Amersha~, 
to Emily, youngest dau. of the late C. D. 
Garrard, esq. of Lamer, Herts. At Stoke 
Damerel, Plymouth, T. H. Holberton, esq. 
of Hampton, Middlesex, to Eliz. Vaughan, 
dau. of Lieut.-Gen. Nelson. At Christ 
Church, Marylebone, John Sterling, esq. to 
Susanna, eldest dau. of the late Lieut.-Gen. 
Cha. Barton, 2d Life Guards——At Bock- 
ing, Essex, the Rev. Alex. Fletcher, of 
Finsbury Chapel, to widow of H. W. Lam- 
Lirth, esq. of Writtle. 3. At Awre, 
Gloucestershire, the Rev. J. G. Wrench, of 
Underdean Larches, D.C.L. to Eliza, yngst. 
child of the late Rich. Brant, of West-hiil, 
Surrey, esq——4. At Tettenhall, George 
Crawford, esq. Lieut.-Col. R.A. to Mrs. 
Haden, of Pendeford Cottage, Hants. 
Capt. S. Campbell Rowley, brother of Vice- 
Adm. Sir J. Rowley, Bart. to Mary, only 
dau. of the late Edm. Cronyn, of Newtown, 
co. Kilkenny, esq. 6. At St. Mary’s, 
Bryanston-square, R. S. Webb, esq. of Mil- 
ford-house, Surrey, to Harriet Augusta, 
dau. of the late Wm. Currie, esq. of East 
Horsley——At Paris, the Rev. P. Cotes, 
to Harriet Eliz. eldest dau. of the late Rev. 
Cha. Barton, Rector of St. Andrew’s, Hol- 
born. 9. At. Carlsruhe, Gustavus of 
Wasa, Prince of Sweden, to the’ Princess 
Louisa Amelia Stephanie of Baden. At 
Bathwick, the Rev. Asgill Colville, Vicar of 
Midsomer-Norton, nephew of the late Gen. 
Sir C. Asgill, Bart. to Maria, fourth dau. of 
the late E. Broderip, esq. of Wells. At 
Mitcham, H. D. Williams, esq. 34th Reg. 
to Caroline, eldest dau. of W. Hodgson, 
esq. of Lower Mitcham, Surrey. 10, 
The Rev. Richard Evans, B.D. Preb. of St. 
David’s, to Esther, widow of the Rev. E. 
Edwards, Vicar of Leysdown, Isle of Shep- 
pey- At Wandsworth, H. Edmonds, esq. 
E.LC. to Eliza, dau. of M. D. Getting, esq. 
11. At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-square, 
Lieut.-Col. J. D’Arcy, of Milford House, 
Hants, to Kath.-Lucy-Eliza, only dau. of 
John Hyde, esq. of Montagu-square. At 
Roscrea, Lieut.-Col. Maberly, 76th Reg. 
to Kate Charlotte, dau. of the Hon. F. A. 
Prittie, M. P. for Tipperary. 12, At 
Clontarf, near Dublin, F. H. Halpin, esq. 
E.L.C. to Carvline, dau. of Sir W. Stamer, 
Bart. 13. At St. Pancras, Evan Pugh, 
esq. latterly of Dorset-square, to Mrs. 
Rudall, relict of W. Rudall, esq. R.N. 
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——15.. At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, 
W. Bruce, esq. M.D. late of Madras, to 
Letitia, dau. of the late Captain Blenner- 
hassett. 16. At Bath, H. Maudslay, 
esq. of Cheltenham-place, Lambeth, to 
Hannah, widow of the late Colonel Worge. 
18. At Trinity Church, Marylebone, 
W. H. C. Plowden, esq. to Annette, relict 
of Lieut.-Colonel J. Nixon. At St. 
George’s, Bloomsbury, Capt. Kersteman, of 
Canewdon, Essex, to Mary-Ann, second 
dau. of the late Rev. Rowland Berkeley, 
LL.D. of Writtle, Essex. At Waltham 
Abbey, C. Sotheby, esq. Capt. R.N. to Mary 
Anne, dau. of Adm. and the late Lady Mary 
Anne Sotheby. The Rev. C. D. Blyth, 
Rector of Sutton, Bedfordshire, to Barbara, 
second dau. of Lieut.-Col. Clutton, of Kin- 
nersley Castle, Herefordshire. 19. AtSt. 
George’s, Bloomsbury, the Rev. Jas. Ford, 
B.D. Vicar of Navestock, Essex, to Miss 
Jermyn, of Ipswich. 20. At St. Mar- 
garet’s, Westminster, W. Selby Kerbey, 
esq. to Laura Anne, dau. of the Rev. Dr. 
Dakins, of Great Dean’s- yard, Westminster. 
At Marlow, Capt. Mac Millan, upwards 
of 80 years ofage, to Miss M. Bradford. 
22. AtHorncastle, the Rev. John Dymoke, 
Rector of Scrivelsby, to Mary Ann, dau. of 
the Rev. Dr. Madely. 23. At Clifton, 
co. Gloucester, S. H. Stedder, esq. to Mary, 
second dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. Gore. 
—The Rev. W. A. Langford, son-in-law 
of Col. Tilson, of Watlington Park, Oxford- 
shire, to Eliz. eldest dau. of J. Blackstone, 
esq. of Castle Priory, Wallingford. 24. 
The Hon. and Rev. John Vernon, half bro- 
ther of the present Lord Vernon, to Frances 
Barbara, second dau. of T. Duncombe, esq. 
of Coptmy. 25. The Rev. T. Peach Hol- 
dich, of Bowden, co. Leic. to Katharine, el- 
dest dau. of Rev. F. T. Corrance, Vicar of 
Great Glenn. The Rev. Hugh Maltby 
Spence, Vicar of West Haddon, co. Northt. 
to Margaret Milicent, youngest dau, of the 
late John Webb, of Lee Hall, co. Staff. esq. 
——At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-square, the 
Rev. Fred. Pare, to the Hon. Geraldine de 
Roos, third dau. of the late Right Hon. Lord 
H. Fitzgerald and the Baroness de Roos. 
27. At Salisbury, J. Bellamy, esq. of King- 
sand, Devon, to Martha, widow of the late 
John Dieterich, es. Staff Officer of the 
Depot, Lymington. 29. AtSt.George’s, 
Hanover-square,the Right Hon.Lord Louth, 
to Anna Maria Roche, dau. of the Hon. 
Mrs. Burton, and granddau. to the late Lord 
Dunsany. 30. At Willey, Shropshire, 
the Hon. G. Anson, to the Hon. Isabella 
Eliz. Annabella, sister of the present Lord 
Forester. At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, 
J. F. Lascelles, esq. of Thirsk, Commander 
R.N. to Henrietta, second dau. of S. Higham, 
esq. of Torrington-square. AtSt.Mary’s, 
Bryanston-square, H. W. Chichester, esq. 
of Lincoln’s-inn, to Miss Isabella Manners 
Sutton, dau of the late Abp. of Canterbury. 
(Continued in the Supplement.) 
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Kino oF NaPLes. 

Nov.7. At Naples, aged 53, Francis 
Janvier Joseph, King of Naples and the 
Two Sicilies; brother to the Queen of 
Sardinia and the Queen of the Frencb, 
and brother-in-law to the Emperor of 
Austria and the King of Spain. 

His Majesty was born April 19, 1777, 
the son of King Ferdinand the Fourth, 
(Infant of Spain,) by the Archduchess 
Maria-Caroline, daughter of the Empe- 
ror Francis I. He succeeded to the 
throne Jan. 4, 1825, on the death of his 
father, of whom a memoir will be found 
in our vol. xcv. i. 178. 

“His Majesty, though he gave some 
promise of an improved government be- 
fore he came the throne, showed no dis- 
position in power to fulfil the expecta- 
tions which he had raised. He did not 
act the King of the Lazzaroni, or the 
buffoon, like his father ; nor did he kill 
in his time so many wild boars and 
tunny-fish ; but he was not a better so- 
vereign, though he had better tastes, 
nor less of a despot, though not so much 
of a Nimrod. It was a saying of the old 
King, that the people could only be 
governed by the three f’s, meaning by 
that the initial letters of the three 
words, festa, forza, and furca, (or festi- 
vals, foree, and the gallows) ; and though 
his late Majesty did not so cordially en- 
joy these means of power, he never 
thought of any better receipt for good 
gove ‘nment.” 

Kiug Francis was twice married : 
firstly, to his first cousin the Arch- 
duchess Maria-Clementina, daughter of 
the Emperor Leopold Il. by whom he 
was father of Maria-Caroline the Duchess 
de Berri. This Princess having deceased 
Nov. 15, 1801, be married secondly, by 
proxy July 6, and in person Oct. 6, 
1802, another first cousin, the Infanta 
Maria Isabella, daughter of Charles 1V. 
King of Spain, and sister to the present 
King Ferdinand. By this alliance he 
had six sons and six daughters: 2 
Louisa-Charlotte, married in 1819 to 
her uncle, the Infant Don Francis de 
Paule; 3. Maria-Christina; 4. Ferdi- 
nand-Charles, now King of Naples, born 
in-1810; 5. Charles-Ferdinand Prince of 
Capua ; 6. Leopold-Benjamin Count of 
Syracuse ; 7. Maria-Antoinetta; 8. An- 
tonio-Pascal Count of Leece; 9. Maria- 
Amelia; 10. Caroline-Ferdinanda; 11. 
Maria-Theresa-Carolina; 12. Louis Duke 
of Aquila; 13. Francis Count of Trapani, 
born Aug. 13, 1827. 

Gent. Mac. December, 1830. 
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Ear. oF AsHBURNHAM, K.G. 

Oct... At Ashburnham Place, Sus- 
sex, in his 70:h year, the Right Hon. 
George Ashburnham, third Earl of Ash- 
burnbam and Viscount St. Asaph (1730), 
and fifth Baron Ashburnham, of Ash- 
burnham in Sussex (1689), K G. ; a Trus- 
tee of the British Museum, and F,S.A. 

His Lordship was born on Christmas- 
day, 1760, the second, but only surviv- 
ing son of John the second Earl, by 
Elizabeth, daughter and coheiress of 
John Crawley, Esq. Alderman of Lon- 
don. He was a nobleman of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he took the 
degree of M.A. in 1780. On the !9th of 
June, 1734, he was appointed a Lord of 
the Bedchamber to the Prince of Wales ; 
and on the 28th of August, in the same 
year, he married Lady Sophia Tbynne, 
third daughter of Thomas first Marquis 
of Bath, and sister to Thomas the pre- 
sent Marquis, and K.G. That lady dying 
April 9, 1791, Lord St. Asaph married 
secondly, July 25, 1795, at Orwell-park, 
near Ipswich, Lady Charlotte Percy, 
eldest child of Algernon first and late 
Earl of Beverley (of whom a memoir 
was given in our last Number, p. 464). 

In 1804 his Lordship was summoned 
to Parliament in his father’s Barony of 
Ashburnham; and, on the death of the 
aged Earl, in his 88th year, April 8, 1812, 
he succeeded to the family honours. 

His Lordship was the youngest Knight 
of the Garter, having been elected only 
in June 1899. 

The Earl of Ashburnham was by no 
means a political character. He had a 
taste for literature; was elected a Fel- 
low of the Society of Anitiquaries in 
1785, and a Trustee of the British Mu- 
seum,in 18... During the present year 
he had edited “A Narrative, by John 
Ashburnham, of his attendance upon 
King Charles the First from Oxford to 
the Scotch army, and from Hampton 
Court to the Isle of Wight ; never before 
printed ;” and now published in two 
volumes octavo, with a beautiful three- 
quarters length portrait, engraved by 
R. Graves, from a painting by Daniel 
Mytens. To these volumes, as the 
“lineal descendant and present repre- 
sentative” of John Ashburnbam, the 
Earl prefixed ‘* A vindication of his cha- 
racter and conduct from the aspersions 
of Lord Clarendon.’’ This work was 
reviewed in our last Number, p. 428. 

Lord Ashburnham had _ seventeen 
children, of whom four sons and eight 
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daughters survive. By his first wife he 
had two sons and two daughters:—1. 
The Right Hon. George Viscount St. 
Asaph, M.A. of Trin. coll, Camb. 1805, 
and died June 7, 1813, in his 28th year; 
2. Lady Elizabeth-Sophia; 3. the Hon. 
Sophia, who died July 17, 1807, in her 
20th year; 4. the Hon. John, who died 
in 1810, in his 21st year. By bis second 
lady (who survives him), his Lordship 
had six sons and seven daughters; 5. 
the Hon, William, who died an infant ; 
6. the Right Hon. Bertram, now Earl of 
Asbburnham, born in 1797; 7. the Hon. 
Percy Ashburnham, a Captain in the Ist 
foot-guards, and late M.P. for Beerals- 
ton; 8. Lady Charlotte-Susan; 9. Lady 
Theodosia-Julia ; 10. the Hon. Charles ; 
11. Lady Georgiana-Jemima, married in 
1828 to Henry Revely Mitford, Esq. 
great-nephew to the late Lord Redes- 
dale; 12. the Hon. Thomas, Capt. in the 
2d foot-guards; 13. Lady Jane-Henri- 
etta; 14. Lady Catherine-Frances ; 15. 
Lady Eleanor-Isabel-Bridget ; 16. Lady 
Mary-Agnes-Bianche ; and 17. the Hon. 
Reginald, who died on the 5th of March 
last, aged eleven. 

There are, at Ashburnham Place, por- 
traits of the Jate Earl and his Countess, 
by Hoppuer. 





THE Ear oF BANDON. 

Nov. 26. At Castle Bernard, co. Cork, 
on his 75th birthday, the Right Hon. 
Francis Bernard, Earl of Bandon, Vis- 
count Bernard, aud Viscount and Baron 
Bandon, of Bandon Bridge, co. Cork; a 
Representative Peer for Ireland; Re- 
corder of Bandon ; brother-in-law to the 
Earl of Shannon, K.St. P., uncle and 
father-in-law to Lord Viscount Done- 
raile, and uncle to Lord Riversdale. 

The family of Bernard was established 
in lreland by Francis Bernard, Esq. who 
died in 1731, a Judge of the Irish Court 
of Common Pleas. His son Francis, 
who chiefly resided at Bassingbourn- 
hall in Essex, married Lady Anne Petty, 
only daughter of Henry Earl of Shel- 
burne; but, having no issue, was suc- 
ceeded by his nephew, James Bernard, 
Esq. the father of the subject of this 
memoir. Mr. Bernard was Knight of 
the Shire of Cork in three Parliaments ; 
and by Esther, youngest daughter of 
Percy Smyth, Esq. sister and coheiress 
of William Smyth, of Headborough, Esq. 
and widow of Robert Gookin, of Court 
Macsherry, Esq. was father of a nume- 
rous family, of whom the Earl of Ban- 
don was the eldest son. 

During his father’s life-time, his Lord- 
ship sat in two Irish Parliaments. In 
1780 we find him one of the representa- 
tives of Ennis; from 1783 to 1790 he 
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represented Bandon Bridge. In the lat- 
ter year his father died. He was created 
a Baron in the Peerage of Ireland, by 
patent dated Nov. 30, 17933; advanced 
to the title of Viscount Bandon, Oct. 6, 
1795; and to those of Viscount Bernard 
and Earl of Bandon, Aug. 6, 1800. His 
Lordship was one of the original twenty- 
eight Peers of Ireland, elected at the 
Union, to represent the Irish nobility in 
Parliament.—Of the Peers then chosen, 
five only now survive ; viz. the Marquis 
of Conyngham, the Earls of Longford, 
Lucan, and Limerick, and Ear! O'Neill. 

The Ear! of Bandon married, Feb. 12, 
1784, the Lady Catherine-Henrietta 
Boyie, only daughter of Richard second 
Earl of Shannon, K. St. P., and by her, 
who pre-deceased him July 8, 1815, had 
seven sons and four daughters: 1, the 
Right Hon. James now Earl of Bandon, 
late M.P. for Bandon, and formerly 
Knight of the Shire for Cork; he was 
born in 1785, and mariied, in 1809, 
Mary-Susan-Albinia, daughter of the 
Hon, and Most Rev. Charles Brodrick, 
Lord Archbjshop of Cashel, and has a 
family of three sons and one daughter: 
2. the Hon. and Very Rev. Richard 
Boyle Bernard, D.D. Dean of Leighlin ; 
3. the Hon. Francis Bernard, who died 
in Portugal, Jan. 24, 1813, a Lieutenant 
in the light dragoons ; 4. Lady Henri- 
etta-Catherine; 5. the Hon. William- 
Smyth Bernard, late a Captain in tive Ist 
dragoon guards; 6. the Right Hon. 
Charlotte-Esther Viscountess Doneraile, 
married to Hayes the third and present 
Viscount Doneraile in 1816, and has one 
son; 7. Lady Louisa-Aune ; 8. the Hon, 
Henry-Boyle Bernard, a Cornet of the 
Ist dragoon guards, slain at Waterloo, 
June 18, 1815; 9. Lady Elizabeth, who 
died young; 10. the Hon. Charles, who 
died an infant; 11. the Hon. Charles- 
Ludlow Bernard, born in 1805. 

The Earl of Bandon and his family, 
particularly the late amiable and revered 
Countess, were much distinguished by 
their numerous and judicious contribu- 
tions to charitable purposes, public and 
private, The Earl’s decease was sudden: 
on the 26th of November, his birthday, 
he appeared in his wonted health; but 
at about two o'clock fell from his chair 
and instantly expired. 





Sir Henry Carew, Bart. 

Lately. At Exeter, aged 51, Sir Henry 
Carew, seventh Baronet of Haccomb, in 
Devonshire. 

Sir Henry was born Jan. 10, 1779, the 
eldest son of Sir Thomas, the sixth Ba- 
ronet, by Jane, daughter of the Rev. 
Charles Smalwvod, of Kirk Oswald, in 
Cumberland; and succeeded his father 
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in the Baronetcy, April 17, 1805. He 
served the Shrievalty of Devonshire in 
1809. 

Sir Henry Carew married, Oct. 3, 
1806, Elizabeth, only daughter of Wal- 
ter Palk, of Marley, in Devonshire, Esq. 
and had issue four suns and a daughter: 
1. Sir Walter Palk Carew, born in 1807, 
who has succeeded to the Baronetcy ; 
2. Henry; 3, Thomas; 4. Elizabeth- 
Palk, who died in 1818, aged 5; and 5. 
Robert- Palk. 





Sir WILLIAM RICHARDSON, BaRT. 

Lately. Aged 83, Sir William Ri- 
chardson, of Castle-hill, co. Tyrone, 
Bart. 

This gentleman was of the family of 
Richardson, seated at Smitton in the 
county of Fife, formerly Baronets of 
Nova Scotia. He was returned to the 
Irish House of Commons as one of the 
Members for Augher, at the general 
election in 1783 3; and by patent dated 
Aug. 30, 1787, was created a Baronet of 
the kingdom of Ireland. 

Sir William Richardson married, in 
April 1775, Miss Eliza Richardson, by 
whom he had issue three daughters— 
Eliza, Anne, and Letitia; and one son, 
Sir James Mervyn Bunbury-Richardson, 
who has succeeded to the Baronetcy: 
he was born in 1782, and married, in 
1810, Miss Margaret Moutray, of Fa- 
vour-royal, co. Tyrone. 





Sir Robert WicRaM, Barr. 

Nov. 6. At Walthamstow, Essex, aged 
86, Sir Robert Wigram, of Waltham- 
stow-house, Bart. 

Sir Robert Wigram was born at Wex- 
ford, Jan. 30, 1744, the only son of John 
Wigram, merchant, of Bristol, by Mary, 
daughter of Robert Clifford, of Wexford, 
Esq. Following, and extending, the mer- 
cantile pursuits of his forefathers, he 
made several voyages to India in the 
service of the Company, and became one 
of the most eminent * ship’s husbands” 
in the port of London; as well as sole, 
or at least principal owner, of several 
vessels trading to Bengal, Madras, and 
Bombay; and one of the greatest im- 
porters of drugs in England. He was 
Chairman of the meeting of the mer- 
chants and bankers during the alarming 
period of the French Revolution; and 
became Lieutenant-Colonel of the 6th 
London regiment of volunteers, con- 
sisting of 715 rank and file. 

He was returned to Parliament in 
1802 as Member for Fowey; and created 
a Baronet by patent, dated Oct. 20, 
1805. At the general election in 1806, 
he was chosen for the town of Wexford ; 
but after the dissolution in 1207 he re- 


tired froma public life, having, with his 
sons, given ao uniform support to Mr. 
Pitt. Sir Robert was a Vice-President 
of the Pitt Club. 

Sir Robert Wigram was twice mar- 
ried, and had the large family of twenty- 
one children, His first wife was Cathe- 
rine, daughter of Francis Broadhurst, of 
Mansfield, in Nottinghamshire, Esq. by 
whom he had six children: 1. Sir Ro- 
bert Wigram, who was knighted May 
7, 1818, and has now succeeded to the 
Baronetcy; he is a Director of the Bank 
of England, and a Fellow of the Royal 
Society; he bas sat in the House of 
Commons for many years, and in the 
last Parliament represented Wexford ; he 
married, in 1812, Selina, youngest dau. 
of the late Sir John Macnamara Hayes, 
Bart. and M.D. and sister to the present 
Sir Thomas Pelham Hayes, and has 
issue; 2. Catherine, married Oct, 21, 
1803, Charles Tottenham, of Ballycurry, 
Esq. then M.P. for New Ross, cousin to 
the Marquis of Ely; 3. John Wigram, 
Esq. a Director of the East India Com- 
pany; 4. William Wigram, Esq. a Di- 
rector of the East India Company, now 
M.P. for Wexford; 5. Maria, and 6, an- 
other child, who died young. Sir Ro- 
bert’s first wife dying Jan. 23, 1786, he 
married, secondly, Eleanor, daughter of 
Jobn Watts, E-q. Secretary at the Vic- 
tualling Office, and afterwards of South- 
ampton, by whom he had twelve sons 
and three daughters: 7. Eleanor, mar- 
ried to Unwin Heathcote, of Shephal- 
bury in Hertfordshire, Esq. ; 8. Money 
Wigram, Esq. a Director of. the Bank of 
England ; he married in 1822, Mary, 
daughter of C. Hampden Turner, Esq, 
and has issue; 9. Henry-Loftus; 10, 
Harriet, who died July 16, 1823, in her 
Q2ist year; 11. James Wigram, Esq. 
M.A. formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge; he married in 1818, Anne, 
daughter of Richard Arkwright, Esq.; 
12. Octavius Wigram, Esq. who married 
in 1824, Isabella-Charlotte, daughter of 
the Right Rev. William Knox, D.D, 
Bishop of Derry, and niece to Lord Vis- 
count Northland, and has issue; 13. 
Anue, married, on the day following the 
marriage of her brother James, to his 
brother-in-law the Rev. Joseph Ark- 
wright, M.A. now Vicar of Latton in 
Essex ; 14. Charles-Laird; 15. the Rev. 
Joseph-Cotton Wigram, M.A, ot Trinity 
College, Cambridge; 16. Richard; 17. 
Ely-Duodecimus, in the Coldstream 
Guards ; 18. Edward, married to Cathe- 
rine, daughter of George Smith, Esq. 
M.P. and niece to Lord Carrington; 19. 
Loftus-Tottenham, also M.A. of Trinity 
college, Cambridge ; 20. George-Vicesi- 
mus, a Commoner of Queen’s college, 
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Oxford, married to Fanny, daughter of 
the late Colonel Thos.-Cherbury Bligh, 
and his cousin Lady Theodosia Bligh, 
niece to the Earl of Darnley; and 21. 
William-Pitt, B.A. of Trinity college, 
Cambridge. 





MaJor-Gen. Sir C. P. BELSon. 

Nov.5. At Blackheath, aged 56, Ma- 
jor-General Sir Charles Philip Belson, 
K.C.B. 

This officer entered the service in 
1794, in the 13th regiment of foot, and 
served in the West Indits in the cam- 
paign of that and the following years at 
St. Lucie, Martinique, and St. Vincent ; 
at the attack of the French redoubts, 
and in the Charib country, where he 
was wounded. He served also during 
all the operations of Sir Ralph Aber- 
eromby in the Leeward Islands. In July 
1795, he was removed to a Lieutenancy 
in a troop attached to the 6th West 
India regiment, and served in St. Do- 
mingo when the British cavalry opera- 
tions were extensive in that settlement. 
In January 1797 he purchased a com- 
pany in the 9th regiment of foot, which 
was soon after sent home from the West 
Indies. He continued to serve in it in 
various parts of England and in Guern- 
sey, until April 1799, when he exchanged 
to a troop in the 7th light dragoons. In 
1799 he embarked in the expedition for 
the Helder, and was present at the se- 
veral actions of the 19th of September, 
the 2d, 3d, and 6th of October, &c. 
Upon the latter day he commanded the 
cavalry detached under Col. Macdonald, 
which, with the reserve of the army, 
attacked the French lines. In this ac- 
tion he was wounded, and had his horse 
killed under him. He continued with 
the regiment until 1804, when he pur- 
chased a Majority, and on the 24th of 
November of that year the Lieut.-Colo- 
nelcy of the 28th regiment. This dis- 
tinguished corps he commanded for 
many years, in the various expeditions 
and campaigns in which it has been em- 
ployed, including the expeditions to 
Walcheren in 1809, and the campaigns 
in the Peninsula. He commanded the 
brigade in which the 28th regiment was 
placed at Barrosa and at Waterloo. At 
the former battle Colonel Wheatley’s 
brigade, consisting of the 28th, 67th, 
and 87th regiments (from that officer’s 
horse being shot, and himself unable 
to join) fell to his command ; it took 
the eagle from the 8th French regi- 
ment, and greatly distinguished itself. 
At Waterloo, (being then Colonel, by 
brevet of June 5, 1813,) he succeeded 
early in the day, upon the fall of Sir 
Thomas Picton, to the command of Ma- 
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jor-Gen. Sir James Kempt’s brigade ; 
consisting of the 28th, 32nd, and 95th 
regiments, and had two horses killed 
under him, and two wounded in three 
places. The square of the 28th regi- 
ment maintained itself at Quatre ‘Bras 
for an hour and a half against the at- 
tacks of cuirassiers in their front, and 
bodies of Jancers upon two other faces, 
whilst the artillery continued to play 
upon it, and other bodies of the enemy 
were formed in the standing corn, 
watching for the effect made by the 
cannon shot to penetrate the square; 
the latter, however, advanced upon them 
in double quick time, and repulsed all 
their attacks. This officer was soon 
afterwards placed upon the Staff of the 
Duke of Wellington. He was nomi- 
nated a Knight Commander of the Bath 
on the enlargement of that Order in 
1815; and he received the brevet of 
Major-General on the birthday of the 
Prince Regent in 1819. Sir Charles had 
the honour of wearing a cross and two 
clasps, for the battles of Corunna, Ba- 
rossa, Vittoria, Pyrenees, Nivelle, and 


Nive. 





MARSHAL Von YoRCK. 

Oct.4. In Silesia, Von Yorek, Count 
of Wartenburgb, a Field Marshal in the 
Prussian service. 

This excellent old soldier was the first 
who threw off the yoke of Buonaparte 
after the Russian retreat. He was of 
English extraction: as will appear by 
the annexed translation of a German 
letter, written a few years ago to the 
Princess Louisa of Prussia, by the Field- 
Marshal himself: 

“The last of my ancestors in England 
was David Jonathan Yorke, my great- 
grandfather; he left England in the 
time of the persecutions of Cromwell, 
about the year 1650 (after the battle of 
Worcester), or soon after. He went, 
with several of his countrymen, and one 
particular friend, Leslie, to Sweden, and 
married there au heiress, the Baroness 
Byern, who lost her fortune by a law- 
suit, which was unfortunately decided in 
the lifetime of my father. My grand- 
father took service inthe army of Charles 
XII. and followed his military career till 
the year 1715, when he married the Po- 
lish Countess Koszniecka, who had an 
estate in the part of Pomerania belong- 
ing then to Poland. From that time my 
family were established in Germany. My 
grandfather bad five sons, who all served 
in the Prussian army; and four of them 
died on the field of honour in the Seven 
Years’ War, two at the battle of Leut- 
ken, one at Kunersdorff, and one at 
Prague. My father, born in the year 
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1719, died in the year 1784, as Captain 
out of service. The Chevalier Yorke 
[the late Lord Dover], English Minister 
at the Hague in the year 1780, was re- 
Jated to my family; and I went in the 
same year with letters of recommenda- 
tion to meet with him, and by his inter- 
cession to return to the British service ; 
but the Chevalier had left the Hague be- 
fore my arrival; and I took service in 
the Dutch army. All these particulars 
I] told to Lord Hardwicke, when, in the 
year 1814, I was in London; and these 
I only know by tradition, as no docu- 
ments existed in my family since the 
time of my grandfather’s establishment 
in Germany.” 


Lt.-Co.. W. BRERETON. 


Nov. 3. At Chichester, aged 78, Lt.- 
Col. William Brereton. At the age of 
seventeen he was appointed Ensign in 
the I7th regiment. Soon after he 
joined the British army in America, 
where he was present in every action, 
and so signalized himself by his un- 
daunted courage and cool judgment, 
as to obtain thanks on the field five 
times, from Lord Cornwallis and Gene- 
ral Leslie. In one of these actions he 
received a wound, the effects of which 
he felt to the period of his death. But 
it were not doing justice to bis memory 
to speak of him merely as a soldier. As 
a husband, a father, a friend, he was 
faithful, affectionate, and sincere; and 
as a Christian, he was humble and con- 
scientious. 

Lieut.-Col. Brereton was many years 
a resident in Salisbury, where, as at 
Chichester, he was highly esteemed by 
all who had the happiness of his ac- 
quaintance. 


MaJsor VASSAR. 


Nov. 23. At Chackmore, near Buck- 
ingham, aged 72, Major Benjamin 
Vassar, of the Royal Bucks Militia. 

He was the younger son of Mr. Vassar, 
of Winchendon, in that county, who, by 
his industry and merit, was raised from 
the station of a menial servant to the 
office of a steward to the late Duke of 
Marlborough ; and, with the character- 
istie benevolence and munificence of 
the noble House of Spencer, his widow 
and family found a comfortable asylum 
at the still remaining portion of the once 
celebrated seat of the Duke of Wharton, 
belonging to the Marlborough family in 
Bucks. Major Vassar had the benefit of 
being early in life patronized by George 
late Marquis of Buckingham, who gave 
him a commission in the regiment, in 
which he subsequently arose by regular 
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gradations to the office which with great 
credit be filled at his death—an event 
which will be long regretted by his ac- 
quaintance, and lamented by the poor 
inhabitants of his neighbourhood, to 
whom he wasa constant friend. He was 
the younger brother of James John Vas- 
sar, Esq, whose marriage with Miss 
Bateman, daughter of Gregory Bateman, 
Esq. of King-street, Covent Garden, is 
recorded in our vol. LIx. pt. i. p. 177, and 
who was author of a political pamphlet 
on the Revenue, reviewed in our vol. 
LXXXI. pt. i. p. 259. Major Vassar was 
married rather late in life, and is be- 
lieved to have left no issue. 





Capt. RoTHeram, C. B. 

Nov.2. At the house of his friend 
Richard Wilson, esq. at Bildeston, Suf- 
folk, aged 77, Edward Rotheram, esq. a 
Captain in the Royal Navy, and C.B. 

Captain Rotheram was a son of the 
late John Rotheram, M.D. of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, a gentleman of bigh estima- 
tion both as a medical practitioner, and 
a person of general science. He was 
born at Hexham, where his father lived 
many years senior physician of the In- 
firmary. His elder brother Jobn stu- 
died physic, &c, under the celebrated 
Linneus, at Upsal, and died Professor of 
Natural Philosopby in the University of 
St. Andrews, about the year 1805. 

Mr. Edward Rotheram was early in- 
structed in mathematical learning by 
his father and the late Dr. Hutton. He 
acquired practical navigation in the same 
school which bred our immortal circum- 
navigator Cook. Leaving the coal trade, 
and entering the Navy, be served during 
the whole of the American war, chiefly 
in the squadron commanded by Adm. 
Barrington; obtained a_ Lieutenant’s 
commission April 19, 1783, and was the 
senior officer of that rank on board the 
Culloden 74, in the battle of June 1, 
1794; an event that led to bis further 
promotion. 

In 1795 we find him commanding the 
Camel store-ship on the Mediterranean 
station; and subsequently the Hawke 
sloop of war and Lapwing frigate, at the 
Leeward Islands. His post commission 
bore date Aug. 27, 1800. 

In the unparalleled battle of Trafal- 
gar, Vice-Adm. Collingwood’s gallantry 
was most ably seconded by Capt. Ro- 
theram, who commanded the Royal 
Sovereign, a first-rate, bearing the flag 
of that excellent officer, by whom he 
was subsequently appointed to the Bel- 
lerophon 74, as successor to Capt. John 
Cooke, who had fallen in the conflict. 

The severe loss sustained by the Royal 
Sovereign is the best proof of the share 
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she had in the defeat of the combined 
fleets. Her loss was 47 killed and 94 
wounded ; and at the close of the bat- 
tle, not a spar was left standing except 
the tottering foremast, which went over- 
board in the ensuing gale. A heavy 
shower of musketry had nearly swept 
the quarter-deck, when somz- of his offi- 
cers requested Capt. Rotherham not to 
expose himself so much to the enemy’s 
small-arm men by wearing his epaulets 
and a gold-laced hat. ‘ Let me alone, 
(he replied) I have always fought in a 
cocked hat, and always will.” 

Capt. Rotheram bore Lord Nelson’s 
banner as a K.B. at the funeral of that 
great chieftain; and was himself nomi- 
nated a C.B. in 1815. Fifteen months 
ago, on the recommendation of his pre- 
sent Majesty when Lord High Admiral, 
he was appointed to an extra Captaincy 
of Greenwich Hospital. He was a brave 
officer, and universally respected. 





Capt. HatsTED, R.N, 

Lately. At Exeter, aged 62, John 
Halsted, esq. a Post-Captain in the 
Royal Navy. 

This gentleman was born at Gosport, 
the third son of the late Capt. William 
Anthony Halsted, R.N. by Mary, oniy 
daughter of Charles Frankland, esq. He 
had three brothers, who were all like- 
wise devoted to the naval profession :— 
Charles, a Lieutenant, perished in the 
Blanche frigate, 1780; Sir Lawrence- 
William Halsted, K.C.B. now an Admi- 
ral; and George, a Commander of 1809. 

At the early age of eight years we find 
Mr. John Halsted embarked on bvard 
the Jersey of 60 guns, commanded by 
his father; whom be had the misfor- 
tune to lose, at New York, in 1774. He 
was then removed to the Amazon 32, 
Capt. M. Jacub, under whose care he 
remained until that ship was paid off, in 
the course of the following year. He 
was then placed at schvoi, where he 
continued until 1782, at which period 
he joined the Blenheim 98, Capt. (after- 
wards Lord) Duncan, and proceeded 
with him to the relief of Gibraltar. He 
subsequently served as a Midshipman 
on bvard the Princess Royal, of the 
same force, Capt. Jon. Faulkner; Queen, 
another second-rate, the flag-shipofAdm. 
John Montagu, Commander-in-Chief at 
Portsmouth ; the Ganges 74, successively 
commanded by the Hon. Jas. Luttrell 
and Sir Roger Curtis, Bart.; the Hebe 
frigate, Capt. Edw. Thornborough; Per- 
severance 36, Capt. Isaac Smith, on the 
East India station ; Crown 64, Capt. R. 
Manners-Sutton ; Brunswick 74, Sir R. 
Curtis; and Queen Charlotte first-rate, 
bearing the flag of Earl Howe ; by whom 
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he was made a Lieutenant, and appoint+ 
ed to the Suffolk 74, in Sept. 1793. 

A few months after his advancement, 
Lieut. Halsted again sailed fur the East 
Jndies; Capt. Peter Rainier of the Suf- 
folk having been ordered to hoist a 
broad pendant as commander in chief 
on that station. During the operations 
against Ceylon and the Spice Islands, 
the Commodore entrusted him with the 
command of 100 seamen serving with 
the troops on shore; and on their re- 
turn to Madras in March 1797, pro- 
moted him to the command of the Swift 
sloop, which vessel he gave up at the 
request of his patron, who was anxious 
that he should assume the government 
of the naval hospital then newly esta- 
blished at that place, having witnessed 
with great satisfaction the salutary mea- 
sures he adopted when landed in charge 
of the sick at Amboyna. Shortly after 
this appointment, the Government of 
Bengal determined to send an expedi- 
tion against Manilla, in consequence of 
which Capt. Halsted was ordered to pro- 
ceed to Calcutta, and there take the 
command of the Vulcan bomb, a vessel 
purchased and fitted for that service. 
The enterprise, however, was abandoned 
before the armament left Prince of 
Wales’s Island; and in November fol- 
lowing, he was appointed to succeed the 
Hon. George Murray in the Heroine 32, 
the latter being removed by the Admi- 
ralty to the Crescent frigate on the Cape 
station; but as that officer had some 
private affairs to settle in India, Capt. 
Halsted agreed to exchange with him, 
and lost no time in proceeding to the 
Cape to join his ship, the commander- 
in-chief having charged him with de- 
spatches for Europe to be forwarded 
from thence. On his arrival, however, 
he found that Rear-Adm. Pringle had 
sailed in ihe Crescent for England as 
his flag-ship ; and, an opportunity offer- 
ing, Capt. Halsted felt it his duty to fol- 
low with the despatches, which he deli- 
vered at the Admiralty in June 1798; 
when, to his great mortification, he 
found that instead of confirming his 
post commission, the Board would only 
grant bim the rank of Commander from 
the date of bis arrival. 

Capt. Halsted was next appointed, in 
1804, to the Lord Nelson defence ship, 
on the Downs station; and in 1807 he 
accepted the situation of principal agent 
for transports in the Copenhagen expedi- 
tion. He subsequently proceeded to Gi- 
braltar, and was actively employed until 
after the Convention of Cintra, when he 
at length received a post commission, 
dated Nov. 21, 1808. In the following 
year, he gave up his appointment as 
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agent for transports; and towards the 
close of 1810, we find him commanding 
the Bellerophon 74, bearing the flag of 
Rear-Adm. Ferrier ; with whom be con- 
tinued in that ship and the Scarborough, 
on the North Sea station, till the com- 
mencement of 1814; from which period 
he regulated the impress service at Gos- 
port until the final cessation of hostili- 
ties in 1815. Capt. Halsted married 
Miss A. Fowler, by whom he had issue 
two sons and one daughter. The 
eldest, Lawrence-William, holds a com- 
mission in the 87th regiment of foot; 
the youngest, George-Anthony, is a 
Lieutenant R.N. 





G. J. CHOLMONDELEY, Eso. 


Nov. 5. At Boxley House, Kent, aged 
78, George James Cholmondeley, esq.; 
cousin to the Marquis Cholmondeley. 

He was born Feh. 22, 1752, the eldest 
and only surviving son of the Hon. and 
Rev. Robert Cholmondeley, Rector of 
Hertingfordbury, and of St. Andrew’s, 
Hertford, who died in 1804 (and of 
whom some particulars will be found in 
our vol. LXx!IV. p. 692), by Mary, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Arthur Woffington the actor. 

In 1782 Mr. Cholmondeley was ap- 
pointed a Commissioner of Excise, from 
which office he retired in 1801. He was 
thrice married ; firstly, Aug. 7, 1790, to 
Marcia, only daughter of John Pitt, of 
Encombe in Dorsetshire, esq. and sister 
to William Morton Pitt, esq. formerly 
M.P. for that county. By that lady he 
had two sons: 1. William; 2. Horace, 
married in 1825, to Mary Elizabeth, 
daughter of Gudschall Johnson, esq. and 
has issue ; and a daughter, Harriet. His 
second marriage took place May 10, 
1814, with Catherine daughter of the 
late Sir Philip Francis, K.B.; she died 
Sept. 11, 1823. Mr. Cholmondeley mar- 
ried thirdly, Oct. 4, 1825, the Hon. Ma- 
ria-Elizabeth Townshend, second daugh- 
ter of Viscount Sydney; by whom he 
had a daughter, Frances-Sophia, born 
July 18, 1826, when her father was in 
his 75th year. 





Rev. R. Fincn, M.A. F.S.A. 

Sept. 16. At his residence, the Pa- 
lazzo del Re di Prussia in Rome, the Rev. 
Robert Finch, A.M. of Balliol College, 
Oxford, F.S.A. 

He was the only son of the late Tho- 
mas Finch, Esq. F.R.S. of Great Ormond- 
street, a character of whom appeared, on 
his decease in 1810, in our vol. LXxx. pt. i. 
p- 391, and grandson of the Rev. Robert 
Pool Finch, D.D. Prebendary of West- 
minster, and Rector of St. John the 
Evangelist, on whose death in 1803, a 
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memoir was given in our vol. LXXIII, p. 
486. Mr. Finch was born in London on 
December 27, 1783, and was about 
the year 1795 for some time at St. Paul’s 
School, undes the care of the late 
Rev. Dr. Roberts. A natural weakness 
of sight, increased by severe application, 
prevented his regular attendance on the 
business of the school; he accordingly 
continued his studies at home, under the 
very able guidance of his father. The 
anxiety of this excellent man for his son’s 
improvement was unwearied, by whom 
it was always appreciated as it deserved ; 
for never was he heard to speak of it but 
with expressions of the warmest grati- 
tude. At the age of eighteen he was 
admitted aCommoner of Balliol College, 
Oxford, under the tuition of the late Rev. 
George Powell, and soon after became a 
scholar of that house. 

During the whole of his residence at 
the University, his talents, which were 
of a high order, were successfully im- 
proved by constant and systematic read- 
ing; and he acquired there a well- 
founded reputation for sound and ele- 
gant scholarship. He might at that 
time be justly termed a hard student— 
gifted, too, with very considerable powers 
of conversation, and with nice taste, 
as well as great facility, in composition ; 
decided in his opinions, and somewhat 
singular in his habits, but very much 
beloved by the few, with whom he lived 
on terms of close intimacy, and who were 
chiefly, like himself, young men of cul- 
tivated minds, and warmly attached to 
literature. 

He was admitted tothe degree of A.B, 
in 1806, and to that of A.M.on March 8, 
1809. In 1807 he was ordained at Farn- 
ham, by Bishop North; for some years 
subsequently to which he officiated at 
Maidstone, and in other parochial Cures, 
where his impressive eloquence as a 
preacher, and his clear and graceful de- 
livery, were much and deservedly ad- 
mired. Upon the restoration of peace 
in 1814, Mr. Finch quitted England, to 
which, except as an occasional visitor, he 
was destined never again to return. 
Portugal was his first object, and after a 
short stay in that country, he proceeded 
through France to Switzerland ; and 
thence to Italy, Greece, and the most 
interesting parts of the Holy Land. In 
1827 he revisited his native country ; 
and in the autumn of the following year 
quitted it again for Rome, which he had 
for several years made his chief place of 
residence, and in which City he expired 
on the 16th of September last. His death 
was occasioned by an attack of malaria, 
caught, when returning in the evening, 
and in an open carriage, from Frascati, 
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across the Campagna, under which he 
gradually sunk, after a short but very 
severe illness. The character of his dis- 
order was violent fever, attended with 
almost uninterrupted delirium, which 
quitted him only a few hours before his 
dissolution. He was then for the first 
time aware of his extreme danger, and 
submitted, to borrow the words of an 
eye-witness, in entire resignation to his 
Maker’s will, sanctified by firm and 
Christian hopes in the merits of his Re- 
deemer. 

By his will, after some legacies to old 
and dear friends, he has recorded his 
fondness for the place of his education, 
by bequeathing to his College all his 
plate for the use of the Master and Fel- 
lows ; andto the Ashmolean Museum, for 
the use of visitors and students, his li- 
brary, which is of considerable value and 
extent ; his pictures, some of which are 
reputed to be extremely fine; together 
with his medals, coins, prints, and every 
other article of vertu, which he had col- 
lected during his residence on the Con- 
tinent. This whole collection is vested 
in trustees,—is to be kept distinct, and 
to be called after his name. A provision 
is also made by him, it is believed, of 
some small annual stipend to the person, 
under whose charge the collection is to 
be placed. 

Mr. Finch was married in the year 
1820, during his stay in Italy, to Maria, 
the eldest daughter of Frederick Thom- 
son, Esq. of Kensington, by whom he 
has left no issue. He was a man of very 
considerable attainments, well versed in 
classical literature, and familiarly ac- 
quainted with modern languages; seve- 
ral of which, and more particularly 
Italian, he spoke with an uncommon 
degree of fluency and elegance. He was 
an ardent admirer of the Fine Arts, and 
in statuary and painting, though not 
practically a proficient in either, bore 
the reputation of being a tasteful and 
accurate judge. He was likewise not 
only himself a lover of learning, but 
ever eager also to encourage its cul- 
tivation in others. Antiquities, and 
particularly topography, were at all 
times very favourite objects of kis pur- 
suit; and in the course of his travels 
abroad he had visited mostly alone, and 
often on foot, many, if not all, of the cele- 
brated places in Italy, and had obtained 
in this manner a critical and minute 
acquaintance with the local antiquities 
of that country, such as very few fo- 
reigners have been known to possess, 
In his friendships he was warm and af- 
fectionate; but, as he loved without re- 
serve, his attachments, if once inter- 
rupted, were seldom known to revive. 
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Candid and liberal in his sentiments, he 
was an entertaining and instructive com- 
panion; a gentleman, too, by birth, no 
less than in manners and in spirit; and 
in private life, generous and hospitable 
to the utmost extent of his income. 
The best testimony of bis numerous ex- 
cellences, both of head and heart, will be 
found in the grief of his surviving friends; 
and there are none, who have ever known 
him, such as he really was, who will not 
find very much in his loss to regret, or 
will hear of his fate with indifference. 
Mr. Finch was an occasional contributor 
to this and other miscellanies; but, 
though he is supposed to have left be- 
hind him materials for more than one 
work of importance, never appeared be- 
fore the world as an author, excepting 
of two sermons, published in the year 
1809. 





Mr. ALDERMAN CROWDER. 


Dec. 2. At his bouse at Hammer- 
smith, aged 74, John Crowder, Esq. 
Alderman of the ward of Farringdon 
Within, and late Lord Mayor of London. 

Alderman Crowder was a native of 
Buckinghamshire, and originally brought 
up as a printer; in which business he 
was for some time employed in his Ma- 
jesty’s printing-office, under the late 
William Strahan, Esq. About fifty years 
ago he obtained an engagement in the 
printing-office of Francis Blyth, Esq. 
printer and part proprietor of the ** Pub- 
lic Ledger,” a daily morning paper much 
encouraged by persons concerned in 
commerce and shipping, and the “ Lon- 
don Packet,” an evening paper, pub- 
lished three times a week. Both these 
papers had been for some years sup- 
ported by the productions of Goldsmith, 
Kelly, and other literary gentlemen. 

This engagement, in which Mr. Crow- 
der took a very active part, continued 
until the year 1787, the time of Mr. 
Blyth’s death, when Mr. Crowder, who 
the year before had married Mr. Blyth’s 
niece (Mary-Ann James), succeeded to 
the management of the whole concern. 
This he carried on for upwards of thirty 
years, with the greatest impartiality, 
diligence, and integrity; and during 
this period was frequently employed in 
printing valuable works for the bouk- 
sellers, by whom he _ was equally 
esteemed for punctuality, intelligence, 
and accuracy. He did not finally quit 
the printing business until about ten 
years ago, when he had obtained an 
estimable character in public life, and 
had amassed a considerable fortune by 
some successful speculations, which 
were conducted on such liberal prin- 
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ciples as added not more to his wealth 
than to the esteem in which he was held 
by al! who knew him. 

Residing, as he had, during almost 
the whole of his life, in the ward of Far- 
ringdon Within, and becoming gradu- 
ally, by his amiable and generous tem- 
per, more intimately known to the in- 
habitants of the ward, he was, in 1800, 
elected one of their representatives in 
Common Council, afterwards became 
one of their Deputies (for this ward has 
two), and on the death of Thomas Smitb, 
Esq. was, on May 1, 1823, elected Al- 
derman. Perhaps no election was ever 
begun with more zeal on the part of the 
electors, or concluded with more cordial 
approbation on the part of the ward at 
large. The electors indeed would not 
hear of a rival, and their sentiments 
were so generally known that none 
offered. They could not for a moment 
hesitate in giving their united suffrages 
in favour of Mr. Crowder, of whose cha- 
racter, talents for business, affability 
and hospitality, they bad had such re- 
peated proofs. In the election of him 
for Sheriff, in 1825, by the livery at 
large, the same indications of unani- 
mous esteem were evinced, and it was 
peculiarly agreeable to him that he had 
for his coileague a gentleman who coin- 
cided with him most cordially in all 
those measures of benevolence and hos- 
pitality which always add a lustre to 
this office, and were particularly con- 
spicuous in this shrievalty. 

In the discharge of the duties of 
Sheriff, Mr. Crowder bad many oppor- 
tunities of displaying that tenderness of 
disposition which had long been his 
characteristic in private life, and was 
now particularly called forth in con- 
templating the extent of crime and the 
hardened state of those criminals who 
have forfeited their lives to the laws of 
their country, and whom he seldom dis- 
covered to be benefited by the usual 
methods adopted to awaken their feel- 
ings and reconcile them to their fate. 

It is well known that attendance on 
executions is altogether the most pain- 
ful duty that devolves upon the gentle- 
men who hold the office of Sheriff. It 
excited the attention and sympathy of 
Mr. Crowder in no common degree, and 
often had an overpowering effect on his 
feelings. This painful duty, however, 
required, what he amply possessed, not 
only a high degree of compassion and 
sympathy, but an exercise of judgment 
and discretion, which proved that he had 
contemplated the office in all its rela- 
tions. 

On his retirement from the shrievalty 
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he continued to perform the useful 
duties of Alderman, in conjunction with 
his brethren, and with an assiduity and 
energy which more and more endeared 
him to his constituents. 

On the approach of that period when 
he was expected to take upon him the 
high office of chief magistrate, a cer- 
tain nervous diffidence, conspicuous 
both in his private and public life, re- 
curred to a degree which was painful 
to his friends, atid it required no little 
attention and cheering upon their parts, 
to reconcile bim to the acceptance of 
an office in which all desired tosee him, 
because they were persuaded he was 
calculated to fill it with credit to him- 
self, and to the entire satisfaction of his 
fellow citizens. He entered accordingly 
on his mayoralty on Nov. 9, 1829, 
with the happiest auspices, and for some 
time went through the various duties of 
the office with strength and spirit. A 
severe winter, however, following, he 
was for several weeks indebted to the 
kindness of his brethren to supply his 
place in the Justice-room, and on other 
public oceasions. The readiness with 
which they offered their services proved 
the high regard they entertained for 
him, and was ever acknowledged by him 
with feelings of gratitude. As the 
milder season advanced he resumed all 
his offices in person, and received the 
visits of his fellow-magistrates and fellow- 
citizens with an hospitality which has 
rarely been equalled, and perhaps never 
excelled. In all this there was nothing 
of ostentation, and nothing which was 
new to his friends ; it was but exhibit- 
ing on a larger scale the same social 
virtues which will lung be remembered by 
those whom for many years he was ac- 
customed to entertain at his house at 
Hammersmith. 

It was not until the middle of Septem- 
ber that his health became slowly, but 
seriously affected. An accidental cold, 
added to an asthmatic affection, from 
which he was seldom entirely free, 
was followed with a want of appetite 
and failure of digestion. This increased 
so much, that about the middle of Octo- 
ber he was no longer able to preside at 
his table, and on occasion of some public 
dinners, bad his place supplied by one of 
his brethren. It has been supposed that 
the rapid decline of his health was occa- 
sioned by the well-known events which 
took place just before the close of his 
mayoralty, but this is wholly a mistake. 
Of these events he knew little and 
thought less. It was evident to all who 
enjoyed his confidence, that although 
he exhibited some few appearances of 
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returning health, he had at this time 
given up all hopes of ultimate recovery. 
The last time the present writer saw 
him was on Tuesday, Nov. 2, when he 
took leave with a strong impression 
that they were never more to meet. On 
Tuesday following, Nov. 9, he removed, 
in a very feeble state, to his house at 
Hammersmith, after taking a solemn 
leave of the establishment at the Man- 
sion-house ; the scene was particularly 
affecting ; the servants crowded around 
him, weeping bitterly as for a kind 
friend and master, and the people in the 
street that had assembled round his 
carriage, partook of their feelings, and 
prayed many blessings on his head, To 
the poor indeed he had in all stations 
in life been a generous benefactor, and 
we speak upon the best authority when 
we say that during his mayoralty he 
did not expend less than 10001. on cha- 
ritable purposes; and we may add, from 
an intimate knowledge of forty-eight 
years, that on such occasions he knew 
not how to refuse. 

He languished at his house at Ham~ 
mersmith until Thursday, Dec. 2, when, 
after a week of considerable suffering, 
he quietly departed this life at a quarter 
past three o’clock in the morning, pre- 
cisely at the nour when his brother, 
James Peshlier Crowder, Esq. died at his 
house at Stockwell Common, two days 
before, but the Alderman was too far 
gone to be made acquainted with this 
event. His brother, who was a liberal 
supporter of several public charities, was 
about two years younger. TheAlderman 
was interred on Monday, Dec. 13, in the 
parish church of Christchurch, Newgate- 
street, with the honours due to bis rank 
and character, and most deeply regretted 


by the inbabitants of his ward, who - 


have since taken every opportunity to 
testify their veneration. His remains 
were deposited in the same vault which 
received those of his wife in November, 
1823. 

Mr. Alderman Crowder’s character 
was one of those which we have often 
heard recommended asa pattern to young 
men in business; it may be comprised 
in two words, INDUSTRY and INTEGRITY, 
Both distinguished him while in trade, 
and both he carried with him into pub- 
lic life. While enjoying heaith, which 
was the case for many years, he had that 
spirit, vivacity, and intelligence which 
rendered him an agreeable companion, 
and enlivened the hospitable table to 
which his numerous friends had easy 
access, A long servitude, if we may so 
call it,to Ward business, first as a mem- 
ber of the Common Council, and after- 
wards as a Deputy, enabled him to be- 
come acquainted with the laws, regula- 
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tions, and customs of the City, and fur- 
nished him with both knowledge and 
experience which rendered his transi- 
tion to the higher offices of Alderman 
and Lord Mayor more easy, and certainly 
more beneficial. 
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CLERGY DECEASED. 


Jov.4. At Newton Kyme, Yorkshire, 
aged 64, the Rev. John Chaloner, Rector of 
that place. and of Darrington, He was of 
Christ’s ch. Oxf. M.A. 1789; was presented 
to the former living in 1815 by T. L. Fair- 
fax, esq. and collated to the latter in the 
same year, by Archbishop Vernon. 

Nov. 3. At Henbury, Somerset, aged 67, 
the Rev. Walter Trevelyan, Vicar of Hen- 
bury, and Rector of Nettlecombe, Somerset, 
and a Prebendary of Wells; brother to Sir 
John Trevelyan, of Nettlecombe, Bart. and 
to the late Archdeacon of ‘Taunton. He 
was the second son of Sir John the late and 
fourth Baronet, by Louisa-Mariana, dau. 
and coh. of Peter Symond, Esq. merchant 
in London. He was of Univ. coll. Oxf. a 
grand compounder for the degree of M.A. 
May 3, 1787. Onthe 10th of July following, 
he had a dispensation to hold the Rectory 
of St. Prean Uthnoe, together with Mor- 
gan and Martin, Cornwall. He was pre- 
sented to Henbury in 1802; was collated to 
the fourth prebend of Combe, in the Ca- 
thedral of Wells, by Bishop Beadon, in 
1815; and was presented to the Rectory of 
Nettlecombe hy his late father, on the 
death of his brother the Archdeacon, in 
1827. Mr. Trevelyan married his cousin, 
Charlotte, third dau. of John Hudson, of 
Bessingby, in Yorkshire, Esq. by Susanna, 
daughter of Sir George Trevelyan, the third 
Baronet; by that lady he had ten children ; 
of whom Louisa, the eldest daughter, was 
married, Sept. 23, 1813, to Horace Mann, 
of Linton-place, in Kent, Esq. ; and Anna, 
July 26, 1825, to Bickham, eldest son of 
the Rev. Thos. Escott, of Hartrow-house, 
Somerset. 

Nov. 9. At Clifton, aged 49, the Rev. 
Rolert Porten Beachcroft, Rector of Blun- 
ham, Beds. He was of Orie! coll. Oxf. a 
grand compounder for the degree of M.A. 
June 22, 1895, and was presented to Blun- 
ham by the Countess de Grey in 1806. 

At Lichfield, aged 84, the Rev. Wm. Gor- 
don, Rector of Speldhurst, Kent, and Per- 
petual Curate of Darlington, Durham. He 
was of Jesus col!. Camb. B.D. 1797; was 
presented to Darlington ia 1789 by the late 
Earl of Darlington, and to Speldhurst, in 
1816, by Robert Burgess, Esq. 

Nov. 12. At Norwich, the Rev. Charles 
Collyer, Rector of Gunthorp with Bale, and 
of Cley near the Sea, Norfolk. He was 
admitted to Gunthorp on his own petition 
in 1798, and presented to Cley in 1827, by 
J, W. Tomlinson, Esq. ‘ 
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Nov. 14. At All Souls college, Oxford, 
the Rev. Richard Charles Hippesley Tuck- 
Sald, M.A. Fellow of that Society, to which 
he was elected from Oriel in 1824. 

Nov.15. At Conderton, Wore. aged 59, 
the Rev. Richard Darke, Rector of Grafton 
Flyford. He was of Braz. coll. Oxf. M.A. 
1796, B.D. 1803, and was presented to his 
living in 1797, by the late Earl of Coventry. 

Nov.17. At Sandwich, the Rev. Wiiliam 
Wodsworth, Rector of St.‘Peter’s, in that 
town, and Chaplain to Lord Palmerston. 
He was of Pemb. coll. Camb. B.A. 1806, as 
second Junior Optime, M.A. 1809. The 
living which he held is in the alternate gift 
of the Lord Chancellor and of the Mayor 
and Corporation of Sandwich ; and it was at 
the earnest and unanimous solicitation of 
that body, that Lord Eldon bestowed the 
preferment on Mr. Wodsworth. 

At Walton, aged 48, the Rev. Samuel 
Reeve, nephew to the late Admirals Reeve 
and Uvedale. He was of Caius coll. Camb. 


B.A. 1809. 
—o— 


DEATHS. 
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Aug. 20. Capt. Mitchell, R.N. only son 
of the late Admiral M. and brother-in-law 
to W.R. Clanny, M.D. of Bishop-Wear- 
mouth. 

Nov. 12. At Bromley College, Kent, 
Mrs. Blacke, widow of the late Rev. R. B. 
many years Vicar of Ellesborough,co. Bucks. 

Nov. 19. At Camberwell, aged 59, Fran- 
cis Field, esq. 

Nev. 20. In her 32d year, Katherine, 
wife of the Very Rev. C. S. Luxmoore, 
Dean of St. Asaph, and youngest daughter 
of the Right Hon. Sir John Nicholl. 

At Isleworth, aged 64, Dame Margaret 
Boyd, first cousin to the Earl of Oxford and 
Mortimer, and sister to the dowager Lady 
Rodney and the Countess dowager of Kin- 
noul. She was the 5th dau. of the Right 
Hon. Thos. Harley, Alderman of London, 
by Ann, dau, of Edw. Bangham, esq. ; was 
married Feb, 26, 1784, to Sir John Boyd, 
2d Bart. of Danson, Kent, and left his wi- 
dow May 30, 1815, having given birth to 
Sir John the present Baronet, two other 
sous, and one daughter. 

Nov. 21. At Hampstead, Jane, dau. of 
late John Legon, M.D. of Liverpool. 

Nov. 22. At his father’s, Church-street, 
Minories, aged 21, James Gordon Murray, 
surgeon, in consequence of a puncture in 
the hand while dissecting. 

At -Maida-hill, aged 28, Maria, daughter 
of the late Hon. Basil Cochrane, after a 
long an¢ painful illness, occasioned by ex- 
tremésinental anxiety, resulting from delay in 
the fulfilment of her late father’s testamen- 
tary dispositions. 

Nov. 23, Mr. J. Hummel, of Conduit- 
street, 
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At Kennington, aged 20, Emily-Jervis, 
fourth dau. of late W. Webb, esq. 

Elizabeth, wife of Samuel Vines, esq. of 
Upper Gower- street. 

In the Regent’s Park, aged 30, Isabella, 
wife of J. B. Ricketts, esq. dau. of T. J. 
Parker, esq. 

At Clapton, aged 83, Thos. Nisbett, esq. 
for 60 years a clerk in the Bank of England. 

Nov. 24. In Great George-street, aged 
91, Ann, relict of Thomas Hobbs, esq. 

In Connaught-square, aged 81, the wi- 
dow of Mr. John Sturges, of Ealing. 

In Bedford-square, Elizabeth-Ann, wife 
of James Endell Tyler, Rector of St. Giles 
in the Fields. 

Nov. 25. John Berry, esq. of Sheffield, 
for many years Collector of Excise in the 
Whitby and Sheffield districts. 

Nov. 26. In Torrington-square, aged 41, 
Marmaduke Dixon, esq. of Caistor, Lincoln- 
shire, solicitor, and one of the Coroners for 
that county. 

Nov. 27. At Lambeth, at the house of 
her eldest son, aged 80, Anna Elizabeth, 
relict of Robert Stainbank, esq. of Clifford’s 
Inn, Prothonotary of his Majesty’s Palace 
Court, Westminster; and mother of Mr. 
Edward Stainbauk of Hull. 

Nov. 28. In her 21st year, Caroline, only 
surviving child of the late William Wadd, 
esq. surgeon, of Park-place, St. James’s. 

Jou. 29. At Lisson-grove, aged 78, 
Elizabeth, relict of Mr. W. Clark, of Ciren- 
cester. 

In Upper Woburn-place, James Hum- 
phreys, esq. barrister, of Lincoln’s-inn, and 
of Ham Frith, Essex. 

Nov. 30. Aged 7, the Hon. Henry Wal- 
ter Bury, second son of the Right Hon. 
Lord Tullamore. 

Lately. In the Old Kent-road, aged 76, 
James Booth, esq. formerly of Blackheath. 

At Peckham Rye, aged 81, John Mit- 
chel, esq. formerly of Sweeting’s-alley. 

Aged 89, James Chalmer, esq. of Abing- 
don-street, the father of the Scotch solici- 
tors and agents in London. In early Jife 
he was a writer to the signet at Edinburgh. 
His bodily powers were but little impaired 
until within the last two or three years ; 
and he attended to his professional duties to 
nearly the last day of his life. 

Dec.1. In Somerset-street, aged 79, the 
Right Hon. Hugh Elliot, formerly Governor 
of Madras. He was sworn a Privy Counsel- 
lor, March 19, 1814. He died suddenly 
soon after retiring to bed; on which account 
an inquest was taken, whose verdict was 
—died by the visitation of God. He has 
left nineteen children. 

Aged 65, George Pringle, esq. of Stoke 
Newington. 

Dec. 5. Aged 22, John-William-Pusey 
eldest son of William King, esq. Hammer. 
smith. 

Dec.6. Elizabeth, wife of W. Newton, 
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esq. of Chelsea, and Prince’s-street, Leices- 
ter-square. 

Dec.7. At the house of his son-in-law, 
Philip Samuel, esq. Bedford-place, aged 76, 
Solomon Israel, esq. late of Stamford-hill. 

- Dec. 11. Aged 36, Capt. Fisher, nephew 
of the late Lord Bishop of Salisbury. 

Dec. 13. At Hackney, aged 47, Ed- 
mund-Antrobus Burgess, esq. 

Dec. 14. At Bayswater, aged 78, T. 
Flint, esq. 





Bucxs.—Nov. 28. At Amersham, Mr. 
Chauner, secretary to the Indemnity Mutual 
Marine Assurance Company, Great Win- 
chester-street. 

Dec. 3. At High Wycombe, in the 
house of her son-in-law, John Nash, esq. 
aged 82, Mrs. Elizabeth Lord. 

Dec 15. At Great Marlow, aged 72, 
Geo. Ellison, esq. 

Campripce.—Nov. 26. At Cambridge, 
thrown from a hired horse, in his 20th 
year, Matthew Newberry Arbuthnott Ro- 
binson, esq. of Trinity College. 

Lately. Anna Maria, wife of the Rev. 
Dr. Jermyn, Swaffham Prior, dau. of the 
Rev. Dr. Fly, of St. James’s Palace. 

Devon.—Nov. 23. At Stonehouse, aged 
31, the wife of Capt. J. N. Wylde. 

Lately. Aged 73, Mr. John Hake, a lay 
Vicar of Exeter Cathedral; to which choir 
he had beionged from the age of ten. 

Dorset. —Nov. 23. At Cranborne, aged 
74, Mrs. Stillingfleet. 

Dec. 3. At Weymouth, aged 88, Wm. 
Weston, esq. Alderman, and father of the 
Corporation, and many years Collector of 
‘the Customs at that port. He five times 
served the office of Chief Magistrate. 

Essex.—Oct. 26. Dorothy, wife of Sir 
Thos. Barrett-Lennard, of Belhus, and sis- 
ter to Sir John St. Aubyn, Bart. of Clow- 
ance, Cornwall. She was the 4th and 
youngest dau, of Sir John the 4th Bart. of 
that family; was married in 1787, and had 
a family of seven sons and four daughters. 

Nov. 25. At Hutton Hall, aged 26, 
James Forbes, esq. eldest son of the late 
James Forbes, esq. of that place, and of 
Kingarlock in Argyleshire. 

Dec. 1. At the Rectory, Woodford, 
Pleasant, widow of Rev. Richard Stubbs, 
D.D. Rector of Fryerning, and Vicar of 
Eastwood. 

Groucestersuire.—Oct. ., At Long- 
ford, near Gloucester, aged 65, Thos. Com- 
meline, esq. Chamberlain and Alderman of 
that city. 

At Dursley, Wm. Fry, M.D. 

Nov. 15. At Clifton Hotwells, aged 17, 
Fitzherbert H. Brooke, eldest son of late 
Fitzherbert Brooke, esq. 

Nov. 22. At Cheltenham, Miss Law, 
eldest unmarried daughter of the late Rev, 


Joha Law, D.D. Archdeacon of Rochester, 
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Nov. 23. At Westbury-upon-Trym, Wil- 


liam Lucas, esq. 

Dec. 10. Aged71, William Racster, esq. 
solicitor, of Bristol. After having employed 
himself for two hours in planting bulbous 
roots in his garden, he went to the conser- 
vatory, and fell upon the floor lifeless. Mr. 
Racster joined plain common sense to great 
abilities ; he was well acquainted with the 
belles lettres; and few arts or sciences had 
theoretically escaped his observation and 
knowledge. He had been a member of many 
musical societies, and could take up almost 
any instrument; but the violoncello was his 
favourite. 

Dec. 11. At Clifton, aged 56, John 
White, esq. of Fairlee, Isle of Wight, and 
Upcerne-house, Dorset, a Justice of the 
Peace for the counties of Hants and Dorset, 
and High Sheriff of the latter county in 
1822. 

At Cheltenham, aged 77, Mary, widow of 
the Hon. and Rev. Francis Knollis, Vicar of 
Burford, Oxon. 

Dec. 13. E, Wilbraham, esq. of Ciren- 
cester and Horsley. 

Dec. 14. At Bristol, Elizabeth, relict of 
John Nash, esq. 

Dec. 14. At Christchurch, Hants, aged 
15, Eliza, only dau. of Mr. Welch, banker. 

Hants.—Lately.. At Cowes, Charlotte, 
wife of the Rev. J. B. Atkinson, and dau. of 
Stephen Dowell, esq. of Bath. 

Dec. 12. At Ashley Mount, near Ly- 
mington, Julia, wife of G. Lowther, esq. 

Dec. 15. Mr. Hewlett, surgeon and apo- 
thecary, of Winchester. 

Dec. 14, — At Christchurch, aged 85, 
Thos. Brice, esq. formerly of Lymington. 

Herts.—Nov. 25. Aged 63, Henry J. 
Moor, esq. of Cheshunt, late of Kirby Hall, 
Kent. 

Dec. 6. At the house of her son Dr. 
Lushington, Hester, widow of Sir Stephen 
Lushiugton, Bart. She was a dau. of John 
Boldero, of Aspeden Hall, Herts, esq. ; was 
married June 6, 1771, and left a widow 
Jan. 12, 1807, having given birth to Sir 
Henry Lushington, the present Baronet, 
Stephen Lushington, D.C.L. to some other 
sons who died young, and several daughters. 

Kent.—Nov. 27. At the residence of 
Col. Williamson, Royal Military Repository, 
Woolwich, aged 20, Alexa-Lachlan, 2d dau. 
of late J. Henderson, esq. of Castle-green. 

Dec. 1. Lieut.-Col. Gilbert Buchanan, 
Royal Eng. Chatham. He was appointed 
ist Lieut. 1801, 2d Captain 1806, Captain 
1811, brevet Major 1819, Lieut.-Col. 1825. 

Dec. 9. At Woolwich-common, aged 34, 
John Ord, esq. M.D. 

Dec. 10. At Plaistow-green, aged 82, 
William Boyd, esq. 

Lancasuire.—Nov. 19. Elizabeth, only 
dau. of Rev. W. Allard, of Bury. 

Dec. 10. At Manchester, aged 87, J. 
Ucley, esq. of his Majesty’s Excise. 
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Dec. 11. Aged 52, John Crossley, esq. 
of Scaitcliffe and Rochdale, a Magistrate 
and Deputy Lieut. for the county. 

LeicesteRsH.—Nov. 28. At Lockington 
Hall, Frances-Mary-Ann, only child of late 
Jolin Baker, esq. of Waresley-house, Wore. 

Dec. 11. At the house of his son Ri- 
chard Gough, esq. Misterton, aged 87, 
Richard Astley, esq. uncle to Sir J. Dugdale 
Astley, Bart. M.P. for Wiltshire. He was 
the 2d son of Wm. Francis Corbet Astley, 
esq.; aud married in 1784 Mary, dau. of 
John Boswell, of Wilton, in Warwickshire, 
esq. His son took the name of Gough in 
1815, in compliance with the wish of the 
late John Gough, esq. of Perry-hall, Staf- 
fordshire, (noticed in our vol. xcvi1l. i. 285.) 

Lincotn.—Nov. 27. At Wellingore- 
house, Colonel Noel Nevile, son of the late 
Christ. Noel, esq. of Bath and Wellingore. 

Mipp.esex.—Nov. 20. At the Priory, 
near Acton, Colonel Peacocke, late of the 
3d Guards. 

Nortuampton.— Oct. 11. Aged 61, 
Anthony Chibnall, gent. of Old Stratford. 

Oct. 29. At the house of his son the 
Rev. C. James Shaw, of Morton Pinkeney, 
aged 73, Edmund Shaw, esq. formerly of 
Russell-place. 

Nov. 11. At Hargrave, of apoplexy, when 
hunting with Henry Magniac, esq. of Cul- 
worth-house, aged 20, Emilius-Henry, ei- 
dest son of Delmé Radcliffe, esq. of Hitchin 
Priory, Herts. 

Nov. 30. At the mansion -house, Oundle, 
aged 51, Mary, wife of Robert Clarke, esq. 
late of Brookesby-hall, Leic. 

Dec. 3. Aged 56, Nathan Willson, esq. 
of Cotten end, near Northampton. 

Monmoutu.—Oct. .... At Chepstow, 
aged 84, Sarah, widow of Wm. Badham, 
esq. 

Notts.—Nov. 21. At Newstead Abbey, 
Mrs. Wildman, mother of Col. Wildman. 

Oxon.—Nov. 21. J. R. Le Cointe, esq. 
M.A. of Trinity College. 

Nov. 30. At Henley-on-Thames, aged 72, 
Joseph Benwell, esq. 

Dec. 15. Charlotte-Anne, second dau. of 
Thomas-Henry Taunton, esq. Clerk of the 
Peace for the county of Oxford. 

Snropsnire.—Oct. ... At Bridgnorth, 
in her 80th year, the wife cf Alderman 
Pierpoint, 

Srarrorpsuire.-— Dec. 10. At Soho, 
Lionel, fourth son of Mat. R Boulton, esq. 

Somerset.—Lalely. At Taunton, aged 
51, Miss E. C. Clarke, late of ‘Twerton, 
youngest daughter of the Rev. T. E. Clarke, 
rector of Clayhiden. 

Nov. 27. At Bath, Louisa, youngest dau. 
of D. Janvrin, esq. of Jersey. 

Nov. 29. At Bath, aged 29, Major 
Fielding, 23d regt. of Startforth-hall, Yorks. 

Dec. 3. At Bath, aged 76, Mrs. Somer- 
ville, of Dinder-house, near Wells, widow of 
Rev, W. Somerville, vicar of Bilbury, Glouc. 
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Dec. 5. At Bath, Charlotte, relict of A. 
Cobham, esq. of Shinfield-house, near Read- 
ing, and daughter of the late John Slade, 
esq. of Mansell-house, Somersetshire. 

Surrotk.—Dec. 6. Aged 18, Hannah, 
fourth dau. of W. Walker, esq. of Barton-hall. 

Dec. 8. At Ipswich, aged 87, Elizabeth, 
relict of Nath. Turner, esq. of Stoke-hall. 

Surrey.—Dec. 14, At Godstone, aged 
21, Anne-Mary, the only daughter of Major- 
Gen. Newbery. 

Sussex.—Dec. 2. At Hastings, aged 30, 
Letitia, wife of John Davison, esq. of the 
East India House, and of Loughton, Essex, 
second dau. of the late Charles Ambrose 
Stephenson, esq. of Pamoor, Bucks. 

Dec. 25. At Brighton, Caroline, wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Roberts, R.A. eldest surviving 
dau. of late Thomas Maitland, esq. 

Warwick.—Nov. 19. At Radway, in 
her 82d year, Mary, relict of Rev. Thomas 
Chambers, Rector of Spernall, and dau. of 
Jate Sanderson Miller, esq. 

Nov. 29. At Bidbrook, Lieut.-Gen. Wm. 
Buchanan, of the late Royal Irish Artillery ; 
in which he was appointed 2d Lieut. 1779, 
Captain-Lieut. and Captain 1784, Lt.-Col. 
1795, brevet Colonel 1802, Major-General 
1809, Lieutenant-General 1814. During 
several years residence at Malvern, he was 
characterized by sterling integrity and ex- 
tensive benevolence. 

Witts.— Nov. 5. Aged 71, Mrs. Selby, 
of Eslestoke, near Devizes. 

Nov. 27. At Salisbury, the wife of the 
Rev. M:z. Sealy, of Broughton, Hants. 

Dec. 1. At Fisherton Anger, Amelia, 
widow of Adm. Sir Robt. Calder, Bart. and 
K.C.B. who died in 1818. 

Dec. 8. At Huish Rectory, Charlotte, 
wife of the Rev. W. Bleeck, and dau. of late 
John Goodman, esq. of Oare. 

Dec. 8. W.1. Stump, esq. of Corsham. 

WonrcesTersHire.—Dec. 16. At Bewd- 
ley, Harriet-Glover, wife of Thomas Cart- 
wright, esq. 

Nov. 29. George Custance, esq. of Kid- 
derminster, one of the magistrates of that 
borough. 

York.—Nov. 13, At Hull, Clara-Susanna, 
third dau. of late Rev. R. B. Bingham, Vicar 
of Kelsey, Lincolnshire. 

Nov. 14. Aged 64, Paulin Barratt, esq. 
many years surgeon, of Appleton. 

Nov. 16. At Howden, aged 62, Robert 
Spofforth, esq. solicitor. 

Nov. 21. At Thirsk, the place of his 
nativity, and where he had resided since 
1801, aged 83, Mr. Foxton, many years an 
inhabitant of Stockton-upon-Tees. Upright 
and conscientious, of simple and primitive 
manners and pursuits, and bearing impressed 
upon a benignant countenance, “‘ piety to 
God, and good-will towards all men.” 

Nov. 30. At Thorne, Thos. Makins, esq. 

Dec. 1. Aged 6, William Barcroft, fifth 
son of Edward Parker, esq. of Selby. 
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Dec. 4. Aged 68, Jane, relict of John 
Atkinson, esq. of Huddersfield. 

Dec.6. Aged 17, Fanny, fourth dau. of 
the Rev. G. Marwood, of Busby Hall; late 
of Amport, Hants. 

Dec.7. At Tadcaster, Mary-Jane, dau. 
of the Rev. Benjamin Maddocks. 

Dec.9. At Hull, aged 13, Catharine- 
Jsabella, eldest dau. of the late Dr. Christo- 
pher Alderson. 

Dec.13. At Leeds, aged 52, Charles 
Coupland, esq. solicitor. 

Dec. 15. At Hull, aged 67, Joseph Eg- 
ginton, esq. Alderman of that town, anda 
Deputy Lieut. for the East Riding. 

Dec. 16. At Welton Grange, in his 80th 
year, John Carrick, esq. an Alderman of Hull. 

Dec. 19. At York, in his 60th year, Henry 
John Dickens, esq. barrister. 

Dec. 20. At Selby, aged 67, John Horns- 
by, esq. for upwards of 20 years Chief Con- 
stable of the district. 

Wates.—Dec. 18. At Holyhead, at the 
house of her brother Capt. Skinner, R.N., 
aged 64, Euphemia, relict of Oliver Barberie, 
esq. late of the Barrack Department. 

Scottanp.—At Kilmuir, Isle of Skye, 
Lieut. Soirle Mackdonald, at the very ad- 
vanced age of 106. He expired merely from 
decay and exhaustion of nature. He has left 
three children under ten years of age. 

InELanD.—Nov. 25. In the Newgate, 
Dublin, being a prisoner for debt, Lieut.- 
Col. Duncan, on the half-pay of the 8th 
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regiment. After a long investigation, th 
jury ascertained his death was occasioned by 
excessive use of laudanum, and returned a 
verdict of ** Died by the visitation of God.” 

Dec. 10. At Ahern Vicarage, co, Cork, 
the Hon. Charlotte Tonson, second dau. of 
the late Right Hon. William Lord Rivers- 
dale, by Rose Bernard, eldest sister of 
Francis, Earl of Bandon. 

Asroap.—Lately. Aged 40, her Serene 
Highness Eleonora-Charlotte, Landgravine 
of Hesse Rothemburg; first cousin to her 
Majesty Queen Adelaide. She was a daugh- 
ter of Prince Charles-Louis of Hohenlohe 
Langenburg (uncle to her Majesty, and 
great uncle to the Duchess of Kent’s son- 
in-law), and became the second wife of 
Victor-Amadeus the present Landgrave of 
Hesse Rothemburg in 1812, 

At Landaur, East Indies, Capt. Matthias 
Andrews, of his Majesty’s 44th regiment, 
late of Reading. 

At Jersey, aged 23, R. H. Cooper, M.A. 
late of Worcester college, and second son o! 
the late Rev. E. D. Cooper, Rector of Rouse 
leach, Wore. 

Nov. 27. On board the Briton frigat 
off the island of Terceira, Godfrey, younges 
son of Mr. Sergeant Cross. 

Dec.8. At Paris, on his return from Italy 
where he had been completing his educatio: 
as an architect, Henry Palmer, son of Mi 
Robert Palmer, of Reading. 





BILL O¥ MORTALITY, from Nov. 24, to Dec. 21, 1830. 











Christened. Buried. 2Qand 5 351] 50and 6084 
Males - 2671 5385 Males - 2025 }so36 = 5 and 10 185 | 60 and 70 31: 
Females - 2664 ¢' Females- 1911 8 10 and 20 199 | 70 and _ 80 29: 

Whereof have died under two years old 1128 $ 20 and 80 239 | 80 and 9013 
smite e& | 30 and 40 329 | 90 and100 3 
Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 40 and 50 382 | 101 
CORN: EXCHANGE, Dec. 27. 
Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s. d. s. dad.  & e. & s < es <& 
74 #O 42 0 80 0 34 0 44 0 45 0 











PRICE OF HOPS, Dec. 24. 


Kent Bags .....+..s.0 si. Os. to 11/4, Os. 
MEE Sensceveccanaan 7l. Os. to 8. Os. 
I ccsacstnaskaninns ol. Os. to Ol. Os. 
Farnham (fine) ...... 16l, Os. to 201. Os. 


Farnham(seconds)...... 91. 0s. to 151. 0, 


Kent Pockets ..... ...... sl. Os. to14il. 14. 
MIRON nseiecssccadessences PEs 26 Se Om OS 
NEE cannurscacs dccossasee Oe 608, OIG =O 


spl a 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Dec. 23. 
Smithfield, Hay 2/. 15s. to 4/. 4s. Straw 11. 10s.to 11.16s. Clover 31. 10s. to 51. 55. 


SMITHFIELD, Dec. 27. To sink the Offal—per stone of slbs. 


OS Se a a | a fl sciabeahese Os. Od. to Os. 0 
en a eee 4s. Cd. to 4s. 6d. Head of Cattle at Market . Dec. 27: 

Veal....... eaebebkeanene 4s. 6d. to 5s. 4d. MNONOAL ciccsnennnas 1,790 Calves 17 
Pork...ccoseseceeeeee sree 45. Od. to 45. 10d. Sheep and Lambs 15,220 Pigs 12 


COAL MARKET, Dee. 27, 31s. 6. to 40s. Od. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 50s. Od. Yellow Russia, 48s. Od. 
SOAP.—Yellow, 64s. Mottled, 70s, Curd,72s,—-CANDLES, 8s. perdoz. Moulds, 9s. 6d. 
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CANALS, Price. 
Ashby-de-la~Zouch .|£.80 0 
Ashton and Oldham .| 100 0 
Barnsley . . 200 0 
Birmingh. (1-8th sh. ) 284 0 
Brecknock & Abergav. | 105 0 
Chelmer & Blackwater | 105 0 

“oventry —- -| 850 O 
“romford . . . -| — O 
‘roydon . 2 0 
‘erby « « « 120 0 
udley . . « 60 0 
llesmere and Chester 73 #0 
orth and Clyde . 625 0 
lamorganshire . 290 O 
rand Junction . 245 0 
sand Surrey. . 45 0 
rand Union. . 234 
rand Western . . 7 0 
rantham . . «) as O 
‘uddersfield . . 16 0 
ennet and Avon . 25} 
ancaster 194 
eeds and Liverpool . 395 0 
eicester 220 O 
gic. and North’n — 
oughborough —_ 
{ersey and Irwell —_ 
Tonmouthshire . 239 0 
-Walsham& Dilham} 10 0 
oth. 2+ « « 0) SOO O 
xford . 500 0 
eak Forest . . 75 O 
egent’s 184 
ochdale 75 O 
evern and Wye . 193 
hrewsbury 250 0 
taff. and Wor. 710 0 
tourbridge . . «| 220 0 
tratford-on-Avon — 
troudwater 490 0 
wansea = 
‘hames & Severn, Red 30 0 
Nitto, Black . . 20 0 
‘rent & Mersey (3 sh. ) 600 0 
Jarw. and Birming. 280 0 
Varwick and Napton 215 0 
Vilts and Berks °. 5 0 
Vore. and Birming. 84 0 
DOCKS. 
ite Katharine’s . 834 
London (Stock) | 674 
West India (Stock) | 170 0 
East India (Stock)| 70 0 
Commercial ae 82 0 
Bristol . . 125 0 
BRIDGES. 
Hammersmith 28k 
Southwark... 23 
Do. New 74 per cent.| 30. 0 
Vauxhall A 19 0 
Waterloo . . . 43 
Ann. of sl. . 23 0 
-—— Ann. of 7/, . _ 
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PRICES OF SHARES, December 20, 1830, 
At the Office of WOLFE, Brotuenrs, Stock & Share Brokers, 23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 




















Divp.ann. RAILWAYS. Price. 
£.4 0 Forest of Dean . ./£45 O 
5 0 || Manchester & Liverp. — 

12 0 || Stuckton&Darlington | 205 0 
12 10 WATER-WORKS, 

6 0 East London 120 0 
5 0 Grand Junction _ 
47 0 Kent . 43 0 
17 0 Manchester & Salford 434 
— South London . . _— 

6 0 West Middlesex . .| 76 0 

215 INSURANCES. 
S SS Tae ss ec ol Se 
27 © || Alliance . . 84 
138 128 || Atltss . .. > 94 
13 0 || British Commercial . 5% 
210 || County Fire . . .| 40 0 
: © eee <i -s-. 54 
_— Globe . — 
10 ©O || Guardian . .. .| 25 O 
0 10 Hope Life. . . 5} 
1 5 Imperial Fire . ‘ aaa 
1 © || Ditto Life... . 93 
20 0 Protector Fire . a ¢ 
17 0 || Provident Life ‘ ox 
4 0 Rock Life. . . -$3 126 
175 © || Rl.Exchange (Stock) | 190 0 
40 0 MINES. 
12 0 || Anglo Mexican . 294 
— Bolanos -| 185 0 
18 0 || Brazilian (iss. at 5 pm) 624 
30 0 British Iron. 7 0 
3 © || Colomb. (iss. at 5 pm) 36 dis. 
012 6 || Hibernian ; 4% 
4 © || Irish Mining Comp’ — 
1 0 || Real Del Monte . 50 0 
11 0 |) United Mexican . 10 0 
38 0 GAS LIGHTS. 

12 0 Westminster Chart‘, 54 0 
110 || Ditto, New . . «| 102% 
me © OG. 2 toe ol OS 
15 0 || Ditto, New . -| 1200 

1 10 Phenix . 3} pm. 
16 6 || British . 1$ dis. 
87 10 || Bath . 31 0 
12 0 | Birmingham . 100 0 
5 | Birmingham&Stafford 62 pm 
0 4 || Brighton . . . 94 
S © i Beal... «sal 6 o 
\| Isle of Thanet. . . 2 dis. 
3 pet. || Lewes . oe ae 18 0 
3% do. || Liverpool . . . ./| 3750 
8 Odo. || Maidstone. . . . _ 
4 Odo. || Ratcliff .... 40 0 
4 Odo.|| Rochdale... . ~_ 
4 15 10 || Sheffield « a 
Warwick F 50 0 
10 MISCELLANEOUS 
= Australian ers 11 dis. 
115 Auction Mart . 18 0 
1 0 | Annuity, British . 16 0 
—_ || Bank, sieh Provincial 254 
0 18 8 || Carnat.Stock,Istclass| 93 0 
0 16 4'| Ditto, 2d class 81 0 





Div. p.an. 
£210 


~ 
— 


Prd) bi? 


3 0 
0 12 
10 0 


6 “oe, 


84 pacts 


4 0 


8§ p.ct. 
5 p.ct. 
4 p.ct. 
10 0 
6 p.ct. 
4 p.ct. 


1126 
5 p.ct. 


8 p.ct. 
4 p.ct. 
4 0 























3 0 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp, 
From Nov. 26, to Dec. 25, 1830, Loth inclusive. 











































































































































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
laa tp “a I 4 th jos ‘ ’ 
° a). 2 ie. il sig.ci 3 |2 .i = 
Ss 3 2 8 6 3 | Barom. Weather. ts E 8 g io = agony Weather. 
mB oS 2 Cd pts. 3>s oe 8| z | ° “er in. pts.| 
ASic= at § Az Or | |= Z|) | 
Nov.| ° ° ° | 'Dee.| ° | © | ° | | 
26 | 51 | 52 | 40 || 30, 09) cloudy 11 | 41 | 44 | 40 | 29, 30 fair 
27 | 37 | 41 | 39 || 29, 70'cloudy 12 | 89 | 40 | 32 ||, 55\windy 
28 | 42 | 46 | 46 » 50 cloudy 13 | 32 | 38 | 32 } 30, 16|windy 
29 | 41 | 44 | 45 ||, 75\foggy | 14| 35 | 41 | 39 |), 85\cloudy & ra, 
30 | 42 | 46 | 39 ||, 87\cloudy | 15 | 39! 41 | 40 ||, solfogey 
D.1 | 40 | 43 | 39 » 97\cloudy | 16 | 34 |-37 | 80 ||, 39/foggy 
2 | 88 | 39 | 37 » 78\cloudy 17 | 33 | 38 | 34 || 29, 90'snow & rain 
3 | 37| 41 | 38 ||, 60\cloudy 18 | 35 | 38 | 35 || 30, 10 fair 
4/ 388 | 40] 88 » 71\cloudy 19 | 84 | 36 | 39 || 29, 96 cloudy 
5 | 37 | 43 | 38 ||, 60\cloudy 20 | 40 | 44 | 38 ||, 48/fair 
6 | 45 | 46 | 47 ||, 10)cloudy | 21| 87 | 40/46 ||, 79\fair 
7|46|451]45 1}; , 13|showers 22 | 45 | 50 | 387 ||, 62 fair 
8| 45 | 45 | 45 | » 20|showers 23 | 34| 38/25 || , 45 fair 
9 | 45 | 49 | 45 || 28, 90'showers 24 | 21 | 23 | 20 |! , 30 cloudy and 
10 | 43 | 42 | 40 |' 29, 04 air | 25 | 20 | 24 | 20 | > 26 snow. 
‘| ‘ 1} i 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From Nov. 27 to Dec. 28, 1830, Loth inclusive. 
3 | oy | 64 ga'89! 8 18:|.g/-.| 2 (4 
iS! 25/88 (228s 22/828 aiss| § 10001. 
Bian) 3] aS [Sami ee| mo 1k gj"a| gv zg 
Zz on Pi | 7 3 Cel o | | < = On! 
27\2003/81g %82§ 3——| 91 |92g 4| 983 174, 6 pm. ——} 19 15 pm. 
29/203 |825 19/834 23,—— 903:92§ 34) 994) 173\———| 4 6 pm.———~_ 15 17 pm. 
soi——|813  |seg 7——!| 914'92g 4| 99 | 174\——| 4 6 pm. —! 16 17 pm. 
1/203$/814 482g 4) 91 | 90592% 4| 98§ 1794/2193) 7 5pm.) 81% 16 18 pm. 
2\2034/813 4/824 13) 90§ 904 98§ 17 |2193) 5 7pm.) 814) 18 14 pm. 
3/202$81g § 904| 904 983, 174;——,__ 5 pm. | 814) 14 17 pm. 
alos 81s ¢ 904 984 174——|_ 6 pm. || 16 18 pm. 
6|\——|814 2 | 903) 903! 994 174.10 8 pm. ——| 17 19 pm. 
7\203328g #—| 914 913 | 994] 17§;-— ——]| 19 20 pm. 
8|2034 824 2 | 90%, 90%. —| 174 — | 20 21 pm. 
9\2034,.82g 4——| 91 | 99 | 17§-——|11 18 pm. 813) 20 21 pm. 
10/2024 82 |——| 9) 99 | 17§|\——|_ 11 pm. | 20 21 pm. 
11/202 {81g 2}! | 99 | 174,——11 12 pm. _— 20 21 pm. 
13/201 |814 4 99 174 ——|10 12 pm, —| 21 20 pm. 
14)1993. 813 % 90% 98§) 174;——/10 11 pm. | 20 21 pm. 
15\199 |814 | 4———| 904} 99 | 174—| 9 pm. a 20 21 pm. 
16|198 81g g——| 903! 99 | 17%4-— i——| 20 21 pm. 
17|1964.81g 4—) 90%] 903 98%! 174;—— — 21 20 pm. 
18/196 |814 1 |———| 904) 904 984| 17410 9 pm|——| 19 90 pm. 
20/195 |81 80g 894 934| 16j,——| 8 10 pm. ——| 90 17 pm. 
@1|194 30 4———| 893] 893 98 | 17 K-10 8 pm..—| 17 19 pm. 
22/195 |814803 89%] 893 98% 163/——|_ 10 pm. || 18 20 pm. 
23|1954'81 $—— 89%] 90% 98§| 7 7 © cag 803] 18 19 pm. 
ea\ig6 [814 4——| 90 | 90} 984; 8 9pm, 81 | 18 17 pm. 
a7\1964/82 13 983| 172 | 8 10 pm.|—| 18 19 pm 
28119641825 12 ' 904 903) 984| 173) 8 pm. | 18 19 pm, 


New South Sea Annuities, Nov. 30, 823.—South Sea Stock, Dec. 1, 


945. 


J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, Bank-buildings, Cornhill, 
late Ricnarpson, Goop.uck, and Co, 





3.B. NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT-STREET. 
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REMAINS OF HINTON PRIORY, SOMERSET 





